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THE 



TWO FOSCARI. 

ACT I.— SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Ducal Palace. 

Enter Loredano and Barbarigo, meeting, 

Loredano. Where is the prisoner ? 
Barbarigo. Reposing c 

from 

The Question. 

Loredano. The hour's past — fiVd yesterday 
For the resumption of his trial. — Let us 
Rejoin our colleagues in the council, and 
Urge his recall. 

Barbarigo. Nay, let him profit by 
A few brief minutes for his tortured limbs ; 
He was o'erwrought by the Question yesterday, 
And may die under it if now repeated. 

Loredano. Well ? 

Barbarigo. I yield not to you in love of 

■justice, 
Or hate of the ambitious Foscari, 
Father and son, and all their noxious race ; • 
But the poor wretch has sufferM beyond natu*V» 
Most stoical endurance. 
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Loredano, Without owning 

His crime. 

Barbarigo. Perhaps without committing any. 
But he avow'd the letter to the Duke 
Of Milan, and his sufferings half atone for 
Such weakness. 

Loredano, We shall see. 

Barbarigo. You, Loredano, 

Pursue hereditary hate too far. • 

Loredano. How far ? 

Barbarigo. To extermination. 

Loredano, When 

they are 
Extinct, you may say this. — Let's in to council. 

Barbarigo. Yet pause — the number of our col- 
leagues is not 
Complete yet j two are wanting ere we can 
Proceed. 

Loredano. And the chief judge, the Doge ? 

Barbarigo. No— he 

With more than Roman fortitude is ever 
First at the board in this unhappy process 
Against his last and only son. 

Loredano, True— true — 

His loot. 

Barbarigo. Will nothing move you ? 

Loredano. Feels he, think you ? 

Barbarigo. He shows it not. 

Loredano. I have, marked 

that — the wretch ! 

Barbarigo. But yesterday, I hear, on his return 
To the ducal chambers, as he passed the threshold 
The old man fainted. 

Loredano. It begins to work then. 

Barbarigo. The work is half your own. 

Loredano. And 

should be all mine— 
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My father and my uncle are no more. 

Barbarigo. I have read their epitaph which says 
they died 
By poison. 

Loredano. When Doge declared that he 

Should never deem himself a sovereign till 
The death of Peter Loredano, both 
The brothers sicken'd shortly : — he is sovereign. 

Barbarigo. A wretched one. 

Loredano. What should they 

be who make 
Orphans ? 

Barbarigo. But did the Doge make you so ? 

Itoredano. Yes. 

Barbarigo. What solid proofs ? 

Loredano. When princes 

set themselves 
To work in secret, proofs and process are 
Alike made difficult ; but I have such 
Of the first as shall make the second needless. 

Barbarigo. But you will move by law ? 

Loredano. By all 

the laws 
Which he would leave us. 

Barbarigo. They are such in this 

Our state as render retribution easier 
Than 'mongst remoter nations. It is true 
That you have written in your books of commerce 
(The wealthy practice of our highest nobles) 
"Doge Foscari, my debtor for the deaths 
" Of Marco and Pietro Loredano 
" My sire and uncle ?" 

Loredano. It is written thus. 

Barbarigo. And will you leave it unerased ? 

Loredano. Till 

balanced. 

Barbarigo, And how ? 

b2 
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[Two Senators pass over the stage, as in their 
-way to " the Ball of the Council of Ten." 
Lorcdano. You see the number is 

complete. 
Follow me. [Exit Lorcdano. 

Barbarigo (solus.) Follow thee / I have follow'd 
long 
Thy path of desolation, as the wave 
Sweeps after that before it, alike whelming 
The wreck that creaks to the wild winds, and 

wretch 
Who shrieks within its riven ribs, as gush 

The waters through them ; but this son and sire 

"Might move the elements to pause, and yet 

Must I on hardily like them — Oh ! would 

I could as blindly and remorselessly ! — - 

JLo where he comes ! — Be still my heart ! they are 

Thy foes, must be thy victims ; wilt thou beat 

For those who almost broke thee ? 

Enter Guards, -with young Foscari as prisoner, &'c. 

Guard. Let him rest. 

Signor take time. 

Jacopo Foscari. I thank thee, friend, I'm feeble ; 
But thou may'st stand reproved. 

Guard. I'll stand the ha- 

zard. 

Jacopo Foscari. That's kind:— I meet some 
pity, but no mercy ; 
This is the first. 

Guard. And might be last, did 

they 
Who rule behold us. 

Barbarigo (advancing to the Guard.) There is 
one who does : 
Yet fear not : I will neither be thy judge 
Nor thy accuser : though the hour is past, 
Wait tktif l*3tiummon%—l am of « the Ten," 
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And waiting for that summons sanction you 
Even by my presence : when the last call sounds, 
We'll in together — Look well to the prisoner ! 
Jacopo Foscari. What .voice is that ? — 'tis Bar- 
barigo's! Ah! 
Our house's foe, and one of my few judges. 
Barbarigo. To balance such a foe, if such there 
be, 
Thy father sits amongst thy judges. 

Jacopo Foscari. True, 

He judges. 

Barbarigo, Then deem not the laws too harsh 
Which yield so much indulgence to a sire 
As to allow his voice in such high matter 

As the State's safety 

Jacopo Foscari, And his son's. I'm faint ; 

Let me approach, I pray you, for a breath 
Of air, yon window which o'erlooks the waters. 
Enter an Officer, who -whispers Barbarigo. 
Barbarigo {to the Guard,) Let him approach. T 
must not speak with him ' 
Further than thus ; I have transgress'd my duty 
In this brief parley, and must now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamber. [Exit Barbarigo. 
[Guard conducting Jacopo Foscari to the window. 
Guard. There, sir, 'tis 

Open^How feel you ? 
Jaeopo Foscari. Like a boy— Oh "Venice ! 

Guard, And your limbs ? 

Jacopo Foscari. Limbs I how often have they 
born me 
Bounding o'er yon blue fide, as I have skimm'd 
The gondola along in childish race, 
And, masqued as a young- gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 
Raced for our pleasure in the pride of tftxeng^* 
While the Air populace of crowding bwrtte** 
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Plebeian as partrician, cheered us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goal ! — How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still luStier, breast more glaring, 
The wave all roughened ; with a swimmer's stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drench'd hair, 
And laughiifg from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kiss'd it like a wine-cup, rising o'er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me ; and oft, 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By thAe above, till they wax'd fearful ; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As show'd that I had searched the deep : exulting, 
With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spurn'd 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. — I was a boy then. 
Guard. Be a man now : there never was more 
need 
Of manhood's strength. 

Jacopo Fo8cari (looking 1 from the lattice.) My 
beautiful, my own, 
My only Venice — this is breath / Thy breeze, 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze, how it fans my face ! 
Thy very winds feel native to my veins, 
And cool them into calmness ! How unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 
Which howl'd about my Candiote dungeon, and 
Make my heart sick. 

Guard. I see the colour comes 

Back to your cheek : Heaven send you strength to 
bear 
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What more may be imposed!— I dread to think 
on't. 
Jacopo Foscari. They will not banish me again ? 
— No — no, 
Let them wring on ; I am strong yet. 

Guard, Confess, 

And the rack will be spared you. 

Jacopo Fo8cari. I confessed 

Once — twice before : both times they exiled me. 
Guard, And the third time will slay you. 
Jacopo Foscari. Let 

them do so, 
So I be buried in my birth-place ; better 
Be ashes here than aught that lives elsewhere. 

Guard. And can you so much love the soil 
which hates you ? 

Jacopo Foscari. The soil ! — Oh no, it is the seed 
of the soil 
Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
Will take me as a mother to her arms. 
I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 
A dungeon, what they will, so it be here. 

Enter an Officer. 
Officer* Bring in the prisoner! 
Guard. Signor, you hear 

the order. 
Jacopo Foscari. Ay, I am used to such a sum- 
mons; 'tis 
The third time they have tortured me :•— then 

lend me 
Thine arm. [To the Guard. 

Officer. Take mine, sir ; 'tis my duty to 
Be nearest to your person. 

Jacopo Foscari. # You ! — you are he 
Who yesterday presided o'er my pangs — 
Away ? — 1*11 walk alone. 
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Officer. As you please, signor ; 

The sentence was not of my signing, but 

I dared not disobey the council when 
Tbey 

Jacopo Fo8cari. Bade thee stretch me on their 
horrid engine. 
I pray thee touch me not — that is, just now ; 
The time will come they will renew that order, 
But keep off from, me till 'tis issued. As 
I look upon thy hands my curdling limbs 
Quiver with the anticipated wrenching, 
And the cold drops strain through my brow, as if— 
But onward — I have borne it — I can bear it. — 
How looks my father ? 

Officer. With his wonted aspect. 

Jocopo Foscari. So does the earth, and sky, the 
blue of ocean, 
The brightness of our city, and her domes, 
The mirth of her Piazza, even now 
Its merry hum of nations pierces here, 
Even here, into these chambers of the unknown 
Who govern, and the unknown and the unnum- 
bered 

Judged and destroy'd in silence, — all things wear 
The self-same aspect, to my very sire ! 
Nothing can sympathize with Foscari, 
Not even a Foscari. — Sir, I attend you. 

[Exeunt Jacopo Foscari, Officer, &c. 
Enter Memmo and another Senator, 
Memmo. He's gone — we are too late: — think 
you " the Ten" 
Will sit for any length of time to-day ? 

Senator. They say the prisoner is most obdurate? 
Persisting in his first avowal ; but 
More I know not. * 

Memmo. And that is much ; the secrets 

Of yon terrific chamber are as hidden 
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From us, the premier nobles of the state, 
As from the people. 

Senator. Save the wonted rumours, 

Which (like the tales of spectres that are rife 
Near ruin'd building*) never have been proved, 
Nor whoHy disbelieved : men know as little 
Of the state's real acts as of the grave's 
Unfathom'd mysteries. 

Memmo. But with length of time 

We gain a step in knowledge, and I look 
Forward to be one day of the decemvirs. 

Senator, Or Doge ? 

Memmo. Why, no, not if I can avoid it. 

Senator. 'Tis the first station of the state, and 
may 
Be lawfully desired, and lawfully 
Attained by noble aspirants. 

Memmo. To such 

I leave it ; though born noble, my ambition 
Is limited : I'd rather be an unit 
Of an united and imperial " Ten," 
Than shine a lonely, though a gilded cipher,— 
Whom have we here ? the wife of Foscari ? 
Enter Marina with a female attendant, 

Marina. What, no one? — I am wrong, there 
still are two ; 
But they are senators. 

Memmo. Most noble lady, 

Command us. 

Marina. I command/ — Alas ! my life 
Has been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 

Memmo. I understand thee, but I must not 
answer. 

Marina (fiercely.) True— none dare answer 
here save on the rack, 
Or question save th ose 

Memmo {interrupting her,). HigYkAwm tas&fe*- 

bethink thee 
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Where thou now art, 

Marina. Where I now am !— It was 

My husband's father's palace. 

Memmo. The Duke's palace . 

Marina, And his son's prison ; — true, I hare not 
forgot it ; 
And if there were no other nearer, bitterer 
Remembrances, would thank the illustrious Memmc 
For pointing out the pleasures of the place.* 

Memmo. Be calm ! 

Marina (looking vp towards heaven.) I am j but 
Oh, thou eternal God ! 
Canst thou continue so, with such a world ? 

Memmo. Thy husband yet may be absolved. 

Marina. He iSj 

In heaven. I pray you, signor senator, 
Speak not of that ; you are a man of office, 
So is the Doge : he has a son at stake, 
Now, at this moment,- and I have a husband, 
Or had, they are there within, or were at least 
An hour since, face to face, as judge and culprit : 
Will he condemn him? 

Memmo. I trust not. 

Marina. But if 

He does not, there are those will sentence both. 

Memmo. They can. 

Marina. And with them power and 

will are one 
In wickedness : — my husband's lost ! , 

Memmo. Not so ; 

Justice is judge in Venice. 

Marina. If it were so 

There now would be no Venice.. But let it 
live on, so the good die not, till the hour 
Of nature's summons ; but " the Ten's" is quickef, 
And we must wait on't. Ah ! a voice of wail 

1 [A faint cry tvithitr. 
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Senator. Hark ! 

Memmo. 'Twas a cry of— 

Marina. No, no ; not iny 

husband's — 
Not Foscari's. 
Memmo. The voice was— 

Manna Mt Jus; no. 

He shriek ! No ; that skjrald be his father's part. 
Not his — not his — he'll die in silence. 

[A faint groan again within. 
Memmo. What ! 

Again ? 

Manna. Me voice ; it seem'd so : I will not 
Believe it. Should he shrink, I cannot cease 
To love ; but — no— no— no— it must have been 
A fearful pang which rung a groan from him. 
Senator. And, feeling for thy husband's wrongs*, 
wouldst thou 
Have him bear more than mortal pain, in silence ? 
Marina. We all must bear our tortures. I have 
not 
Left barren the great house of Foscari, 
Though they sweep both the Doge- and son from 

life; 
I have endured as much in giving life' 
To those who will succeed them, as they can 
In leaving it : but mine were joyful pangB; 
And yet they wrung me till I could have shriek'd, 
But did not, for my hope was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears. 
Memmo. All's silent now. 
Marina. Perhaps all's over ; but 

I will not deem it : he hath nerved himself, 
And now defies them. 

Enter an officer haitily. 
Memmo. , How now, fi&ejty&s lta& wk 

you? 
70L, f.— 9 
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Officer. A leech. The prisoner has fainted. 

[Eat Oficer. 

Memmo. Lady. 

'Twcre better to retire. 

Senator {offering f atrist her.) 

I pray thee do so. 

Marina. Off! /will tend him. 

Memmo. fYou ! remember, lady ! 

Ingress is given to none within those chambers. 
Except " the Ten," and their familiars. 

Marina Well, 

I know that none who enter there return 
As they have entered— many never ; bat 
They shall not balk my entrance. 

Memmo, Alas ! this 

Is but to expose yourself to harsh repulse, 
And worse suspense. 

Marina. Who shall oppose me ? 

Memmo. The} 

Whose duty 'tis to do so. 

Marina. *Tis their duty 

To trample on all human feelings* all 
Ties which bind man to man, to emulate 
The fiends, who will one day requite them in 
Variety of torturing ! Yet I'll pass. 

Memmo. It is impossible. 

Marina. That shall be tried. 

Despair defies even despotism : there is 
That in my heart would make its way through host* 
With levell'd spears; and think ydh a few jailers 
Shall put me from my path ? Give me, then, way ; 
This is the Doge's palace ; I am wife 
Of the Duke's son, the innocent Duke's son, 
And they shall hear this ! 

.Memmo. It will only serve 

More to exasperate his judges. 

Marina. What 
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Are judges who give way to anger ? they 
Who do so are assassins. Give me way. 

[Exit Marina. 

Senator. Poor lady! 

Memmo. 'Tis mere desperation ; she 

Will not be admitted o'er the threshold. 

Senator. % And 

Even if she be so, cannot save her*husband« 
Bat see, the officer returns. 
[The Officer pastes over the stage with another person. 

Memmo. I hardly 

Thought that the Ten had even this touch of pity, 
Or would permit assistance to this sufferer. 

Senator. Pity ! Is't pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By the compassionate trance, poor nature's last 
Resource against the tyranny of pain P 

Memmo + I marvel they condemn him not at 
once. 

Senator. That's not their policy: they'd have 
him live, 
Because he fears not death ; and banish him, 
Because all earth, except his native land, 
To him is one wide prison, and each breath 
Of foreign air he draws seems a slow poison, 
Consuming but not killing. 

Memmo. Circumstance 

Confirms his crimes, but he avows them not. 

Senator. None, save the letter, which he says 
was written, 
Address'd to Milan's duke, in the full knowledge 
That it would fall into the senate's hands, 
And thus he should be re-conrey'd to Venice. 

Memmo. But as a culprit. 

Senator. Yes, but to his country i 

And that was all he sought, so he avouchea. 

Memmo. The accusation of thebriby ^i» VN tft ^- 
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Senator. Not clearly, and the charge of homi- 
cide 
Has been annulled by the death-bed confession 
Of Nicolas Erizzo, who slew the late 
Chief of "the Ten." 

'Memmo. Then why not clear him ? 

Senator. ■ That 

They ought to answer ; for it is well known 
That Alraoro Donato, as I said, 
Was slain by Erizzo for private vengeance. 

Memmo. There must be more in this strange 
v process than 
The apparent crimes of the accused disclose — 
But here come two of" the Ten ;" let us retire. 

[Exeunt Memmo and Senator. 

Enter Loredano and Barbarigo. 

Barbarigo (addressing Loredano,) That were 
too much : believe me, 'twas not meet 
The trial should go further at this moment. 

Loredano. And so the Council must break up, 
and Justice 
Pause in her full career, because a woman 
Breaks in on our deliberations ?. 

Barbarigo. No, 

That's not thte cause ; you saw the prisoner's state. 

Loredanp. And had he not recover'd ? 

Barbarigo. To relapse 

Upon the least renewal. 

Loredano. 'Twas not tried. 

Barbarigo. 'Tis vain to murmur ; the majority 
In council were against you. 

Loredano. Thanks to you, sir, 

And the old ducal dotard, who combined 
The worthy voices which o'erruled my own. 

Barbarigo. I am a judge ; but muftt confess that 
part 
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Of our stem duty, which prescribes the Question, 
And bids us sit and see its sharp infliction, 
Make me wish 

Loredano. What ? 

Barbarigo. That you would oometimet feel 

As I do always. 

Loredano. Go to, you're a child. 
Infirm of feeling as of purpose, blown 
About by every breath, shook by a sigh, 
And melted by a tear — a precious judge 
For Venice ! and a worthy statesman to 
Be partner in my policy ! 

Barbarigo. He shed 

No tears. 

■ 

Loredano. • He cried out twice. 

Barbarigo. A saint had done so, 

Even with the crown of glory in his eye, 
At such inhuman artifice of pain 
As was forced on him ; but he did not cry 
For pity : not a word nor groan escaped him, 
And those two shrieks were not in supplication, 
But wrung from pangs, and follow'd by no prayers. 

Loredano. He mutter'd many times between his 
teeth, 
But inarticulately. 

Barbarigo. That I heard not : 

You stood more near him. 

Loredano. I did so. 

Barbarigo. Methought, 

To my surprise too, you were touch'd with mercy, 
And were the first to call out for assistance 
When he was failing. 

Loredano. I believed that swoon 

His last. 

Barbarigo. And have I not oft heard thee name 
His and his father's death your newwfc instV. 

Loredano. If he dies innocent* t5»X\*\o w$* 

c2 
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With his gilfltunavow'd, he'll be lamented. 

Barbarigo. What, wouldst thou slay his memory ? 

Lorenado. Wouldst thou have 

His state descend to his children, as it must, 
If he die unattainted ? 

Barbarigo. War with them too ? 

Loredano. With all their house, till theirs or 
mine are nothing'. 

Barbarigo. And the deep, agony of his pale wife, 
And the repressM convulsion of the high 
And princely brow of his old father, which 
Broke forth in a slight shuddering, though rarely, 
Or in some clammy drops, soon wiped away 
In stern serenity ; these moved you not ? 

[Exit Loredano. 
He's silent in his hate, as Foscari 
Was in his suffering ; and the poor wretch moved 

me 
More by his silence than a thousand outcries 
Could have effected. 'Twas a dreadful sight 
When his distracted wife broke through into 
The hall of our tribunal, and beheld 
What we could scarcely look upon* long used 
To such sights. I must think no more of this, 
Lest I forget in this compassion for 
Our foes their former injuries, and lose 
The hold of vengeance Loredano plans 
For him and me ; but mine would be content 
With lesser retribution than he thirsts for, 
And I would mitigate his deeper hatred 
To milder thoughts ; but for the present, Foscari 
Has a short hourly respite, granted at 
The instance of the elders of the Council, 
Moved doubtless by his wife's appearance in 
The hall, and his own sufferings. — Lo ! they come : 
How feeble and forlorn ! I cannot bear 
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To look on them again in this extremity : 
I'll hence, and try to soften Loredano. 

[Exit Barbarigo. 



ACT II.— SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Doge's Palace. 

The Doge and a Senator. 
Senator. Is it your pleasure to sign the leport 
Now, or postpone it till to-morrow ? 

Doge, ■ Now; 

I overlooked it yesterday : it wants 
Merely the signature. Give me the pen — 

[ The Doge sits down and signs, the paper. 
There, signor. 

. Senator Choking at the paper. J You have forgot ; 
it is not sign'd. 
Doge. Not sign'd? Ah, I perceive my eyes 
begin ^ t 

To wax more weak with age. I did not see 
That I had dipt the pen without effect. 
Senator (^dipping the pen into the ink and placing 
the paper before the Doge. J Your band, 
too, shakes, my lord : allow me, thus — 
Doge. 'Tis done, I thank you. 
Senator. Thus the act 

confirm'd 
By you and by " the Ten," gives peace to Venice. 
Doge. 'Tib long since she enjoy'd it : may it be 
As long ere she resume her arms ! ' 

Senator. 'Tis almost 

Thirty-four years of nearly ceaseless warfare 
With the Turk, or the powers of Italy ♦> 
The state bad need of some repose. 
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Doge. No doubt : 

I found her queen of ocean, and I leave her 
Lady of Lombardy ; it is a comfort 
That I have added to her dia&em 
The gems of Brescia and Ravenna ; Crema 
And Bergamo no less are hers; her realm 
By land has grown by thus much in my reign, 
While her sea-sway has not shrunk. 

Senator, *Tis most true, 

\nd merits all our country's gratitude. 

Doge. Perhaps so. 

Senator. Which should be made mani- 

fest. 

Doge. I have not complained, sir. 

'Senator. My good lord, 

forgive me. 

Doge. For what ? 

Senotor. My heart bleeds for you. 

Doge. For 

me, signor P ■ 

Senator, And for your * 
• Doge. Stop ! 

Senator. It must have 

way, my lord : 
1 have too many duties towards you 
And all your house, for past and present kindness, 
Not to feel deeply for your son. 

Doge. Was this 

In your commission ? 

Senator. What, my lord ? 

Doge. This prattle 

Of things you know not: but the treaty's sign'd ; 
Return with it to them who sent you. 

Senator. I 

Obey. I had in charge, too, from the Council 
That you would fix an hour for their re-union. 
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Doge. Say, when they will — now even at this 
moment, 
If it so please them : I am the state's servant. 
Senator, They would accord some time for you r 
• repose. 

Doge, I have no repose, that is, none which 
shall cause 
The loss of an hour's time unto the state. 
Let them meet when they will, I shall be found 
Where I should be, and -what I have been ever. 

[Exit Senator. 
[The Doge remains in silence. 
"Enter an Attendant. 
Attendant. Prince ! 
Doge. Say on. 

Attendant. The illustrious lady 

Foscari 
Requests an audience. 

Doge. Bid her enter. Poor 

Marina ! [Exit Attendant. 

[The Doge remains in silence as before. 

Enter Marina. 

Marina. I have ventured, father, on 
Tour privacy. 

Doge. I hare none from you, my child. 

Command my time, when not commanded by 
The state. 

Marina. I wish'd to speak to you of him. 

Doge. Your husband ? 

Marina. And your son. 

Doge. Proceed, 

my daughter ! 

Marina. I had obtained permission from " the 
Ten" 
To attend my husband for a limited number. 
Of hours. 
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Doge, You had so. 

Marina, 'Tis revoked. 

Doge. By whom ? 

Marina. " The Ten/*— When we bad reach'd 
" the Bridge of Sighs," 
Which I prepared to pass with Foscari, 
The gloomy guardian of that passage- first 
DemurrM : a messenger was sent back to 
" The Ten ;" but as the court no longer sate, 
And no permission had been given in writing, 
I was thrust back, with the assurance that 
Until that high tribunal re-assembled 
The dungeon walls must still divide us. 

Doge, True, 

The form has been omitted in the* haste 
With which the court adjourn'd, and till it meets 
'Tis dubious. 

Marina. Till it meets ! and when it meets, 
They'll torture him again ; and he and I 
Must purchase by renewal of the rack 
The interview of husband and of wife, 
The holiest tie beneath the heavens ? — Oh God ! 
Dost thou see this-? 

Doge. Child— child— 

Marina (abruptly.) Call me not "child !" 

Vou soon will have no children — you deserve 

none — 
You, who can talk thus calmly of a son 
In circumstances which would call forth tears 
Of blood from Spartans! Though these did not 

weep 
Their boys who died in battle, is it written 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretch'd forth a hand to save them ? [me : 

Doge. You behold 

I cannot weep — I would I could ; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a young life, 
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This ducal cap the diadem of earth. 
This ducal ring with which I wed the waves 
A talisman to still them — I'd give all 
For him. 

Marina. With less he surely might be saved • 

Doge, That answer only shows you know not 
Venice. - 
Alas ! how should you ? she knows not herself, 
In all her mystery. Hear me — they who aim 
At Foscari, aim no less at his father ; 
The sire's destruction would not save the son ; 
They work by different means to the same end, 
And that is but they have not conquerM yet. 

Marina. But they have crush'd. 

Doge. Not crush'd as 

yet — I live. 

Marina. And your son — how long will he live ? 

Doge. I trust, 

For all that yet is past, as many years 
And happier than has father. The rash boy, 
With womanish impatience to return, 
Hath ruin'd all by that detected letter ; 
A high crime, which £ neither can deny 
Nor palliate, as parent or as duke : 
Had he but borne a little, little longer 
His Candiote exile, I had hopes— -he has quench'd 

them — 
He must return. 

Marina. To exile ? 

Doge. I have said it. 

Marina, And can 1 not go with him ? 

Doge. Tou well know 

This prayer of yours was twice denied before 
By the assembled " Ten," and hardly now 
Will be accorded to a third request, 
Since aggravated errors on. the part 
Of your lord renders them still mors wM&ece. 
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More loving-, or more loyal, never bett 
"Within a human breast. I would not change 
My exiled, persecuted, mangled husband, 
Oppress'd, but not disgraced* crush'd, overwhelmed. 
Alive, or dead, for prince or paladin 
In story or in fable, with a world 
To back his suit. Dishonoured ! he dishonoured ' 
I tell thee, Doge, 'tis Venice is dishonoured ; 
His name shall be her foulest, worst reproach* 
For what he suffers, not for what he did. 
'Tis ye who are all traitors, tyrant ! — ye 
Did you but love your country like this victim 
Who totters back in chains to tortures* and 
Submits to all things rather than to exile, 
You'd fling yourselves before, him and implore 
His grace for your enormous. guilt- 

Doge. He was 

Indeed all you have said. I better bore 
The deaths of the two sons Heaven took from me 
Than Jacopo's disgrace. 
. Marina. That word again ? 

Doge. Has lie not been condemned ? 

Marina. Is none but guilt so ? 

Doge. Time may restore his memory—- I would 
hope so. 
He was my pride, my — *— but 'tis useless now — 
I am not given to tears, but wept for joy 
When he was born : these drops were ominous* 

Marina. I say he's innocent I And were he not 
so, 
Is our own blood and kin to shrink from us 
In fatal moments ? 

Doge. I shrank not from him : 

But 1 have other duties than a father's ; 
The state would not dispense me from those duties 
Twice I demanded it, but was refused, 
They must then be fulfilled* 
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■ « I r 

Enter an Attendant. 

Attendant. A message from 

tf The Ten." 

Doge. Who bears itj 
Attendant, Noble Lorcdano. 

Doge. He !— but admit biro. [Exit Attendant. 

Manna. Must I then retire ? 

/>o£*e. Perhaps it is not requisite, if this 

Concerns your husband, and if not Well, signor. 

Your pleasure ! [To Loredano entering* 

Loredano. I bear that of u The Ten." 

Doge. • They 

Have chosen well their envoy. 

Loredano. , 'Tis their choice 

Which leads me here. 

Doge. It Joes their wisdom honour,. 

And no less to their courtesy. — Proceed. 

Loredano. We have decided. 

Doge. . We? 

Loredano. u The Ten" in council. 

Doge. What! have they met again, and met 
without 
Apprizing roe ? m 

Loredano. They wish'd to spare your feelings, 
No less than age. 

Doge. That's new — when spared they 

either ? 
I thank them, notwithstanding. 

Loredano. You know well 

That they have power, to act at their discretion, 
With or without the presence of the Doge. 

Doge. 'Tis some years since I learn'd this, long; 
before 
I became Doge, or dream 'd of such advancement.' 
You need not school me, signor : 1 sate m 
That council when you were a young pa&nc\*a» 
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Loredaiio. True, in ray father's time; I have 
heard him and 
The admiral, his brother, say as much. 
Your highness may remember them ; they both 
-Died suddenly. 

Doge. And if they did so, better 

So die than live on lingeringly in pain. 

Loredano. No doubt ; yet most men like to live 
their days out. 

Doge, And did not they ? 

Loredano. The grave -knows 

best : they died, 
As I said, suddenly. 

Doge, Is that so strange, 

That you repeat that word emphatically P 

Loredano, So far from, strange, that never was 
their death 
In my mind half so natural as theirs. 
Think you not so ? 

JDoge. What should I think of mortals ? 

Loredano. That they have mortal foes. 

Doge. I understand you ; 

You sires were mine, and you are heir in all things. 

Loredano You best know if I should be so. 

Doge. I do. 

Your fathers were my foes, and I have heard 
Foul rumours were abroad ; I have also read 
Their epitaph, attributing their deaths 
To poison. 'Tis perhaps as true as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs, and yet no less 
A fable. 

Loredano. Who dares say no ? 

Doge. I !— .'Tis true 

Your fathers were mine enemies, as bitter 
As their son e'er can be, and I no less 
Was theirs; but I was openly their foe : 
I never work'd by plot in council, nor 
*?*balin commonwealth, not secret mewvs 
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Of practice against life by steel or drug. 
The proof is, your existence. 

Loredano. 1 fear not. 

Doge. You have no cause, being what I am ; but 
were I 
That you would have me thought, you long ere now 
Were past the sense of fear. Hate on : 1 care not. 

Loredano. I never yet knew that a noble's life 
In Venice had to dread a Doge's frown, 
That is, by open means. 

Doge. But I, good signor, 

Am, or at least was, more than a mere duke, 
In blood, in mind, in means; and that they know 
Who dreaded to elect me, and have since 
Striven all they dare to weigh me down : be sure, 
Before or since that period, that I held you 
At so much price as to require your absence, 
A word of mine had set such spirits to work 
As would have made you nothing. But in all things. 
1 have observed the strictest reverence ; 
Not for the laws alone,- for those you have strain'd 
(I do not speak of you but as a single 
Voice of the many) somewhat beyond what 
I could enforce for rny authority 
Were I disposed to brawl ; but, as I said, 
1 have observed with veneration, like 
A priest's for the high altar, even unto 
The sacrifice of my own blood and quiet, ' 
Safety, and all save honour, the decrees, 
The health, the pride, and welfare of the state. 
And now, sir, to your business. 

Loredano. 'Tis decreed. 

That, without farther repetition of 
The Question, or continuance of the trial, 
Which only tends to show how stubborn guilt is* 
( M The Ten" dispensing with the sVt\cVe.x \vw 
Which stJJJ prescribes the Question \a\\ * frftV 

d2 
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Confession, and the prisoner partly having 
Avow'd his crime in not denying that 
The letter to the Duke of Milan's his,) 
James Foscari return to banishment, 
And sail in the same galley which conveyed him. 
Marina. Thank God! At least they will not 
drag him more 
Before that horrible tribunal. Would he 
But think so, to my mind the happiest doom, 
Not he alone, but all who dwell here, could 
Desire, were to escape from such a land. 
Doge. That is not a Venetian thought, my 

daughter. 
Marina. $0, 'twas too human. May I share his 

exile? 
Loredano. Of this " the Ten" said nothing. 
Marina. . So I thought : 

That were too human, also. But it was not 
Inhibited ? 
Loredano. It was not named. 
Marina (to the Doge.) Then, father, 

Surely you can obtain or grant me thus much : 

[ To Loredano* 
And you, sir, not oppose my prayer to be 
Permitted to accompany my husband. 
Doge. I will endeavour. 
Marina. And you, signor ? 

Loredano. Lady ! 

' Tis not for me to anticipate the pleasure 
Of the tribunal. 
Marina. Pleasure ! what a word 

To use for the decrees of 

Doge. Daughter, know you 

In what a presence you pronounce these things ? 
Marina. A prince's and his subject's. 
Loredano.. Subject ! 
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Marina. Oh ! 

It galls you: — well, your are his equal, as 
You think ; but that you are not, nor would be 
Were he a peasant : — well, then, you're a prince, 
A princely noble ; and what then am I ? 
Lorcdano, The offspring 1 of a noble house. 
Marina. And wedded 

To one as noble. What, or whose then, is 
The presence that should silence my free thoughts ? 
Loredano. The presence of your husband's 

judges. 
JDoge. And 

The deference due even to the lightest word 
That falls from those who rule in Venice. 

Marina. Keep 

Those maxims for your mass of scared mechanics, 
Your merchants, your Dalmatian and Greek slaves, 
Your tributaries, your dumb citizens, 
And mask'd nobility, your sbirri, and 
Your spies, your galley, and your other slaves, 
To whom your midnight carryings off and drown- 
ings, 
Your dungeons next the palace roofs, or under 
The water's level ! your mysterious meetings, 
And unknown dooms, and sudden executions, 
Your " Bridge of Sighs," your strangling- chamber, 

and 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another and worse world ! 
Keep such for them : 1 fear ye not I know ye ; 
Have known and proved your worst, in the infernal 
Process of my poor husband 4 Treat me as 
Ye treated him ;— you did so, in so dealing 
With him. Then what have I to fear from you, 
Even if I were of fearful nature, which 
I trust I am not ? 
JDoge. You hear, she speaks vnldVy. 
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Marina. Not wisely, yet not wildly. 

Loredano. Lady ! words 

Uttered within these walls, I bear no further 
Than to the threshold, saving such as pass 
Between the Duke and me on the state's service. 
Doge ! have you aught in answer ? 

Doge. Something from 

The Doge : it may be also from a parent. 

Loredano, My mission here is to ths> Doge. 

Doge. Then say 

The Doge will choose his own embassador, 
Or state in person what is meet ; and for 
The father— -r- 

Loredano* I remember mine. — Farewell ! 
I kiss the hands of the illustrious lady, 
And bow mc to the Duke. [Exit Loredano. 

Marina. Are you content ? 

Doge: I am what you behold. 
Marina And that's a mystery. 

Doge. All things are so to mortals ; who can read, 
them . 
Save he who made ? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume— man, and pored upon 
Those black and bloody leaves his heart and brain,, 
But learn a magic which recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it : all the sins 
"We find in others, nature made our own ; 
All our advantages are those of fortune ; 
Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents, 
And when we cry out against Fate, 'twere well 
"We should remember Fortune can take nought 
Save what she gave-- the rest was nakedness, 
And lusts, and appetites, and vanities, 
The universal heritage, to battle 
With as we may, and least in humblest stations. 
Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 
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And the original ordinance, that man 
Most sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all passions 
Aloof, save fear of famine ! All is low, 
And false and hollow-— day from, first to last, 
The prince's urn no less than potter's vessel. 
Our fame is in men's breath, our lives upon 
Less than their breath ; our durance upon days, 
Our days on seasons ; our wholes being on 
Something which is not w ! — So, we are slaves, 
The greatest as the meanest — nothing rests 
Upen our will ; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; 
And when we think we lead, we are most led, 
And still towards death, a thing which comes as 

much 
Without our act or choice, as birth, so that 
Methinks we must have sinned in some old world, 
And this is hell ; the best is that it is not 
Eternal. 

Marina, These are things we cannot judge 
On earth. 

Doge, And how then shall we judge each other, 
Who are all earth, and I, who am called upon 
To judge my son ? I have administered 
My country faithfully — victoriously — 
I -dare them to the proo£ the chart of what 
She was and is ; my reign has doubled realms ; 
And, in reward, the gratitude of Venice 
Has left, or is about to leave, me single. 

Marina. And Foscari ? I do not think of such 
things, 
So I be left with him. 

Doge, You shall be so ; 

Thus much they cannot well deny. 

Marina. And if 

They should, I will fly with him. 

Doge, That can ne'er be. 
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And whither would you fly ? 

Marina. I know not, reck not — 

To Syria, Egypt, to the Ottoman — 
Any where, where we might respire unfetterM, 
And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
To edicts of inquisitor! of state. 

Doge. What, wouldst thou have a renegade for 
husband, f 
And turn bin into traitor ? 

Marina. He is none ! 

The country is the traitress, which thrusts forth, 
Her best and bravest from her. Tyranny 
Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects ? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

Doge. I cannot 

Charge me with, such a breach of faith. 

Marina. No r thou 

Observ'st, obey'st, such laws as make old Draco's 
A code of mercy by comparison. 

Doge. I found the law; I did not make it, 
Weret 
A subject, still I might find parts and portions 
Fit for amendment ; but as prince, I never 
Would change, for the sake of my hpuse, the char- 
ter 
jLcft by our fathers. 

Marina. Did they make it for 

The ruin of their children ? 

Doge. Under such laws, Venice, 

Has risen to what she is — a state to rival 
In deeds, and days, and sway, and, let me add, 
In glory, (for we have had Roman spirits 
Amongst us,) all that history has bequeathed 
Of Rome and Carthage in their best times, when 
The people sway'd by senates. 
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Marina, Itather say, 

tJroan'd under the stern oligarchs. 

Doge. Perhaps so ; 

But yet subdued the world : in such a state 
An individual, be he richest of 
Such rank as is permitted, or the meanest, 
Without a name, is alike nothing, when 
The policy, irrevocably tending 
To one great end, must be maintaiir'&in vigour. 
Marina. This means that you are more a Doge 

than father. 
Doge. It means, I am more citizen than either. 
If we had not for many centuries 
Had thousands of such citizens, and shall, 
\ trust, have still such, Venice were no city. 

Marina. Accursed be the city where the laws 
Would stifle nature's ! 

Doge, Had I as many sons 

As I have years, I would have given them all, 
Not without feeling, but 1 would have given them 
To the state's service, to fulfil her wishes 
On the flood, in the field, or, if it must be, 
As it, alas ! has been, to ostracism, 
fcxile, or chains, or whatsoever worse 
She might decree. 

Marina. And this is patriotism ? 

To me it seems the worst barbarity. 
Let me seek out my husband : the sage " Ten/ 9 
With all its jealousy, wiH hardly war 
So far with a weak woman as deny mc 
A moment's aoceas to his dungeon. 

Doge. • I'll 

So far take on myself, as order that 
You may be admitted. 

Marina. And what shall I say 

?o yoscari from his father ? 
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Doge. That he obey 

The laws. 
Marina, And nothing more P Will you not see 
him 
Ere he depart ? It may be the last time. 
Doge. The last ! — my boy ! — the last time I shall 
see 
My last of children ! Tell him I will come. 

* [Exeunt. 



ACT HI.— SCENE I. 

The Prison of Jacopo Foscari. 

Jacopo Foscari (solus.) No light, save yon faint 
gleam, which shows me walls 
Which never echo'd but to sorrow's sounds, 
The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the iron clank'd, the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair ! 
And yet for this I have return'd to Venice, 
With some faint hope, 'tis true, that time, which 

wears 
The marble down, had worn away the hate 
Of men's hearts; but I knew them not, and here 
Must I consume my own, which never beat 
For Venice but with such a yearning as 
The dove has for her distant nest when wheeling 
High in the air on her return to greet 
Her callow brood. What letters are these which 

[Approaching the wait. 
Are scrawlM along the inexorable wall ? 
Will the gleam let me trace them ? Ah ! the name* 
Of my sad predecessors in this place, 
The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
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A grief too great for many. This stone page 
Holds like an epitaph their history, 
And the poor captive's tale is graven on 
His dungeon barrier, like a lover's record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bean 
His own and his beloved's name. Alas ! 
1 recognize some names familiar to me, 
And blighted like to mine* which I will add, 
fittest for such a chronicle as this, 
Which only can be read, as writ, by wretches. 

[He engrava hU name. 

Enter a familiar of " the Ten. 9 * 
Familiar. I bring you food. 
Jacopo Foacari* I pray you set it 

down; 
t am past hunger : but my lips are parch'd — 
The water ! 
Familiar. There. 
Jacopo Foacari {after drinking.) I thank you t 

I am better. 
Familiar. I am commanded to inform you that 
Your further trial is postponed. 
Jacopo Foacari. Till when ? 

Familiar. I know not. — It is also in my orders 
That your illustrious lady be admitted. 
Jacopo Foacari. Ah ! they relent, then— I had 
ceased to hope it: 
'Twas time* 

Enter Marina, 

Marina. My best beloved ! 

Jacopo Foacari (embracing' her.) My true wife* 
And only friend ! What happiness ! 

Marina. We'll part 

No more. [geon f 

Jacopo Foacari, How! wouldltthQttlbi***atf&\ 

vol, t. — * 
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Marina. Ay, 

The rack, the grave, all— any thing with thee, 
Hut the tomb last of all, for there we shall 
Be ignorant of each other, yet I will 
Share that — all things except new separation, 
It is too much to have survived the first. 
How dost thou P How are those worn limbs ? Alas ! 

Why do 1 ask ? Thy paleness 

Jacopo Fotcari. 'Tib the joy 

Of seeing thee again so soon, and so 
Without expectancy has sent the blood 
Back to my heart, and left my cheeks like thine, 
For thou art pale too, my Marina ! 

Marina. 'Tis 

The gloom of this eternal cell, which never 
Knew sunbeam, and the sallow sullen glare 
Of the familiar's torch, which seems akin 
To darkness more than light, by lending to 
The dungeon vapours its bituminous smoke, 
Which cloud whate'er we gaze on, even thine 

eyes — 
No, not thine eyes — they sparkle — how they spar- 
kle! 
Jacopo Foscari. And thine ! — but I am blinded 

by the torch. 
Marina. As 1 had been without it. Couldst 

thou see here ? 
Jocopo Foscari. Nothing at first; but use and 
time had taught me 
Familiarity with what was darkness ; 
And the gray twilight of such glimmerings as 
Glide through the crevices made by the winds 
Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun, 
When gorgeously o'ergilding any towers 
Save those of Venice ; but a moment ere 
Thou earnest hither I was busy writing. 
Marina, What ? 
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Jocopo Foscari. My name : look, 'tis the re- 
recorded next 
The name of him who here preceded me, 
If dungeon dates say true. 
Marina, And what of him ? 

Jacopo Foscari. These walls are silent of men's 
ends ; they only 
Seem to hint shrewdly of them. Such stern walls 
Were never piled on high save o'er the dead, 
Or those who soon must be so — What of him ? 
Thou askest. — What of me ? may soon be ask'd, 
With the like answer— doubt and dreadful surmise, 
Unless thou tell'st my tale. 
Marina. I speak of thee ! 

Jacopo Foscari. And wherefore not ? All then * 
shall speak of me : 
The tyranny of silence is not lasting", 
And, though events be hidden, just men's groans 
Will burst all cerement, even a living grave's! 
I do not doubt my memory, but my life ; 
And neither do I fear. 
Marina. Thy life is safe. 

Jocopo Foscari. And liberty ? 
Marina. The mind should 

make its own. 
Jacopo Foscari. That has a noble sound ; but 'tis 
a sound, 
A music most impressive, but too transient : 
The mind is much, but is not all. The mind 
Hath nerved me to endure the risk of death, 
And torture positive, far worse than death 
(If death be a deep sleep,) without a groan, 
Or with a cry which rather shamed my judges 
Than me ; but 'tis not all, for there are things 
More woful — such as this small dungeon, where 
I may breathe many years. 
Marina. Alas \ and iVvuk 
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Small dungeon is all that belongs to thee 

Of this wide realm, of which thy sire is prince. 

Jacopo Foecari. That thought would scarcely 
aid me to endure it. 
My doom is common, many are in dungeons, 
But none like mine, so near their father's palace ; 
But then my heart is sometimes high, and hope 
Will stream along those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms, which afford 
Our only day ; for, save the jailer's torch, 
^.nd a strange firefly, which was quickly caught 
Last night on yon enormous spider's net, 
I ne'er saw ought here like a ray. Alas ! 
I know if mind may bear us up, or no, 
For I have such, and shown it before men ; 
It sinks in solitude : my soul is social. 

Marina. I will be with thee. 

Jacopo Fotcari. Ah ! if it were §Q I 

But that they never granted — nor will grant, 
And I shall be alone : no men — no books— 
Those lying likenesses of lying men. 
I ask'dfor eyen those outlines of their kind, 
Which they term annals, history, what you will, 
Which men bequeath as portraits, and they were 
Kefused me, so these walls have been my study, 
More faithful pictures of Venetian story, 
With all their blank, or dismal stains, than is 
The hall not far from hence, which bears on high 
Hundred of doges, and their deeds and dates. 

Marina. I come to tell thee the result of thek 
Last council on thy doom. 

Jacopo Fotcari. I know it — look ! 

[He point* to hit Umbo* as referring to t/te tortures 
•which he had undergone. 

Marina. No-r-no— no. mpre of that 5 even thej 
relent 
from that atrocity, 
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Jacopo Foscari. What then ? 

Marina. That you 

Return to Candia. 

Jacopo Foscari. Then my last hope's gone. 
I could endure my dungeon, for 'twas Venice ; 
I could support the torture, there was something 
In my native air that buov'd my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean tossM by storms, 
But proudly still bestriding the high waves, 
And holding on its course; but there, afar, . 
In that accursed isle of slaves, and captives, 
And unbelievers, like a Btranded wreck, 
My very soul seem'd mouldering in my bosom, 
And piecemeal I shall perish, if remanded. 

Marina. And here ? 

Jacopo Foscari. At once — by better means, 

as briefer. 
What ! would they even deny me my sires' sepul- 
chre, 
As well as home and heritage ? 

Marina. My husband ! 

[ have sued to accompany thee hence, 
And not so hopelessly. This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
Is passion, and not patriotism ; for me, 
So I could see thee with a quiet aspect, 
And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 
1 would not cavil about climes or regions. 
This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 
A paradise ; its first inhabitants 
Were wretched exiles. 

Jacopo Fotcari. Well I know how wretched ( 

Marina, And yet you see how from their ban- 
ishment 
Before the Tartar into these salt isles, 
Their antique energy of mind, all that 
Rcmain/d of Home for their inheritance, 
• i2 
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Created by degrees an ocean-Rome ; 

And shall an evil, which so often leads 

To good, depress thee thus ? 
Jacopo Foscari. Had I gone forth 

From my own land, like the old patriarchs, seeking 

Another region, with their flocks and herds ; 

Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 

Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 

From fertile Italy to barren islets, 

I would have given some tears to my late country, 

And many thoughts ; but afterward address'd 

Myself, with those about me, to create 

A new home and fresh state : perhaps I could 

Have borne this — though I know not, 

Marina. Wherefore 

not? 

It was the lot of millions, and must be 

Hie fate of myriads more. 

Jacopo Foicari. Ay— we but hear 

Of the survivors' toil in their new lands, 

Their numbers and success ; but who can number 

The hearts which broke in silence of that parting, 

Or after their departure ; of that malady* 

Which calls up green and native fields to view 

From the rough deep, with such identity 

To the poor exile's fever'd eye, that he 

Can scarcely be restrained from treading them ? 

That melody,f which out of tones and tunes 

Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 

Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 

Prom his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 

That be feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thought, 

And dies, "You callthis -weafrnett ! It is strength, 

I say,— the parent of all honest feeling. 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 

• The calewure. 

\ Altodiog to tie Swm sir and its effects; 
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• 

Marina. Obey her, then ; 'tis she that puts thee 

forth. 

Jacopo Foicari, Ay, there i? is : 'tis like a mo* 

tiler's curse 

Upon my soul — the mark is set upon me. 

The exiles you speak of went forth by nations, 

Their hands upheld each other by the way, 

Their tents were pitch'd together—I'm alone. 

Marina. You shall be so no more — I will gm 

with thee. 

Jacopo Foscari. My best Marina ! — and our chil- 
dren ? 

Marina. They, 

I fear, by the prevention of the. state's 
Abhorrent policy (which holds all ties 
As threads, which may be broken at her pleasure,) 
Will not be suflferM to proceed with us. 

Jacopo Fo8cari. And canst thou leave them ? 

Marina. Yes. 

With many a pang. 
But— I can leave them, children as they are, 
To teach you to be less a child. From this 
Learn you to sway your feelings, when exacted 
By duties paramount ; and 'tis our first 
On earth to bear. 

Jocopo Foscari. Have I not borne ? 

Marina. Too much 

From tyrannous injustice, and enough 
To teach you not to shrink now from a lot, 
Which, as compared with what you have under- 
gone 
Of late, is mercy. 

Jacopo Fotcari. Ah ! you never yet 
Were far away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessel's track. 
Peem'd ploughing deep into yourtatst-, ^w^ww 
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Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its erold and crimson glory, 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not. 
Marina, I will divide this with you. Let us 
think 
Of our departure from this much-loved city 
(Since you must love it, as it seems,) and this 
Chamber of state, her gratitude allots you. 
Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 
And by my uncles : we must sail ere night. 
Jacopo Fotcari, That's sudden. Shall I not be- 
hold my father ? 
Marina, You will. 
Jacopo Fotcari. Where ? 
Marina* Here or in the ducal 

chamber — 
He said not which. I would that you could bear 
Tour exile as he bears it. 

Jacopo Foscari. Blame him not. 

I sometimes murmur for a moment ; but 
He could not now act otherwise. A show 
Of feeling or compassion on his part 
Would have but drawn upon his aged head 
Suspicion from " the Ten," and upon mine 
Accumulated ills. 

Marina. Accumulated ! 

What pangs are those they have spared you P 
Jacopo Foacari. That 

of leaving 
Venice without beholding him or you, 
Which might have been forbidden now, as 'twas 
Upon my former exile. 

Marina, That is true. 

And thus far I am also the state'9 debtor, 
And shall be more so when I see us both 
Floating on the free wave— away— away— 
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» 
Be it to the earth'? end, from this abhorrM, 
Unjust, and— - 

Jacopo Foscari. Curse it not. If I am silent, 
Who dares accuse my country ? 

Marina, Men and angels ! 

The blood of myriads reeking up to heaven, 
The groans of slaves in chains, and men in dungeons, 
Mothers, and wives, and sons, and sires, and sub* 

jects, 
Held in the bondage of ten bald-beads ; and 
Though last, not least, thy silence. Couldst then say 
Aught in its favour, who would praise like thee ? 

Jacopo Fescari. Let us address us then, since so 
it must be, 
To our departure. Who conies here ? 

Enter Loredano, attended by Familiars. 

Leredano (to tlw Familiars.) Retire, 

But leave the torch. [Exeunt the two Familiars. 

Jacopo Foscari. Most welcome, noble signor. 
I did not deem this poor place could have drawn 
Such presence hither. 

Loredano. 'Tis not the first time 

1 have visited these places, m 

Marina, Nor would be * 

The last, were all men's merits well rewarded. 
Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us ? 

Loredano, Neither are of my office, noble lady ! 
1 am sent hither to your husband, to 
Announce " the Ten's" decree. 

J farina. That tenderness 

Has been anticipated : it is known. 

Jjoredano. As how ? 

Marina, I have inform'd him, not so 

gently, 
Doubtless, as your nice feelings would pt wwycvte* 
The indulgence of your colleague* •, \>u\\&fcV\\*N» fc< 
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A few brief words of truth shame the devil's servant 

No less than master ; I have probed his soul 

A moment, as the eternal fire, ere long, 

Will reach it always. See how he shrinks from me 

With death, and chains, and exile in his hand 

To scatter o'er his kind as* he thinks fit : 

They are his weapons, not his armour, for 

1 have pierced him to the core of his cold heart/ 

I care not for his frowns ! We can but die, 

And he but live, for him the very worst 

Of destinies : each day secures him more 

His tempter's. 

Jacopo Foacari. This is mere insanity. 

Marina. It may be so ; and -who hath made u 
mad ? 

Loredano. Let her go on ; it irks not me. 

Manna. That's false 

Vou came here to enjoy a heartless triumph 
Of cold looks upon manifold griefs ! You came 
To be sued to in vain— to mark our tears, 
And hoard our groans — to gate upon the wreck 
Which you have made a prince's son — my husband 
In short to trample on the fallen— an office 
The hangman shrinks from, as all men from him : 
How have you sped ? We are wretched, signor, t 
Your plots could make, and vengeance should d< 

sire us, 
And how feel you ? 

Loredano. As rock. 

Marina. By thunder blasted : 

They feel not, but no leas are sbiYerM. Come* 
Foscari ; now let us go, and leave this felon, 
The sole fit habitant of such a cell, 
Which he has peopled often, but ne'er fitly 
Till he himself shall brood in it alone* 
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Enter the Doge, 

Jacopo Foscari, My father! 

Doge {embracing him,) Jacopo ! my son — my 
son! 

Jacopo Foscari, My father still ! How long it 
is since I 
Have heard thee name my name— our name \ 

Doge, My boy ! 

Couldst thou but know 

Jacopo Foscari, I rarely, sir, have murrourM. 

Doge. I feel too much thou hast not. 

Marina. Doge, look there ! 

[She points to Jsoredano. 

Doge, I see the man — what mean'st thou ? 

Marina. Caution ! 

Lorenado, Being 

The virtue which this noble lady most 
May practise, she doth well to recommend it. 

Marina. Wretch ! 'tis no virtue but the policy 
Of those who fain must deal perforce with vice : 
As such I recommend it, as I would 
To one whose foot was on an adder's path. 

Doge, Daughter, it is superfluous; I have long 
Known Loredano. 

Loredano. You may know him better. 

Marina, Yes ; -worse be could not. 

Jacopo Foscari, Father, let not these 

Our parting hours be lost in listening to 
Reproaches which boot nothing. Is it— is it, 
Indeed, our last of meetings ? 

Doge. You behold 

these white hairs ! 

Jacopo Foscari, And I feel, besides, that mine 
Will never be so white. Embrace me, father ! 
1 loved you ever— never more than now. 
took to my children— to your last cluWa <&\&TC& v 

re*. ?•— * 
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viii *>* *N to >' ou which he was once * 
\ .j "*c%*r be to you what I am now. 

.Wiiii. No— not here. 

\:.*/* Foscari. They might behold their parent 

juiv where. 
Jlan'na. * would that they beheld their father 

in 

\ place which would not mingle fear with love, 

1*0 freeze their young blood in its natural current. 

I'hey have fed well, slept soft, and knew not that 

llieir sire was a mere hunted outlaw. Well, 

I know his fate may one day be their heritage, 

Hut let it only be their heritage, 

And not their present fee. Their senses, though 

Alive to love, are yet awake to terror ; 

And these vile damps, too, and yon thick green wave 

Which floats above the place where we now stand- 

A cell so far below the water's level, 

Sending its pestilence through every crevice, 

Might strike them : thi 8 is not their atmosphere, 

However you — and you — and, most of all, 

As worthiest — you, sir, noble Loredano ! 

May breathe it without prejudice. 

Jacopo Fo8cari, I had not 

Reflected upon this, but acquiesce. 
I shall depart, then, without meeting them ? 

Doge. Not so : they shall await you in my cham- 
ber. 

Jacopo Foscari. And must I leave them all / 

Loredano, You must. 

Jacopo Foscari. Not one ? 

Iioredano. They are the state's. 

Marina. I thought they had been mine . 

Itorenado. They are, in all maternal things. 

Marina. That if, 

Zn all things painful. If they're, aick, they wilt 
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Be left to me to tend them ; should they die, 
To me to bury and to mourn; but if 
They live, they'll make you soldiers, senators, 
Slaves, exiles — what you will; or if they arc 
Females with portions, brides and bribes for nobles ! 
Behold the state's care for its sons and mothers ! 

Loredano. The hour approaches, and the wind 
is fair. 

Jacopo Foscari. How know you that here, where 
the genial wind 
Ne'er blows in- all its blustering freedom ? 

Loredano. Twas so 

When f came here. The galley floats within 
A bow-shot of the " Riva di Scbiavoni." 

Jacopo Foscati. Father ! I pray you to precede 
me, and 
Prepare my children to behold their father. 

Doge. Be firm, my son ! 

Jacopo Foscari. I will do my endeavour. 

Marina. Farewell ! at least to this detested dun- 
geon, 
And him to whose good offices you owe 
f n part your past imprisonment. 

Loredano. And present 

Liberation. 

Doge. He speaks truth. 

Jacopo Foscari. No doubt : but 'tis 

Exchange of chains for heavier chains I owe him. 
He knows this, or he had not sought to change 

them. 
But I reproach not. 

Loredano. The time narrows, signer. 

Jacopo Foscari. Alas ! I little thought so linger* 
ingly • 

To leave abodes like this : but when I feel 
That every step I take, even from this cell* 
Is one away from Venice, I look. back. 
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Even on these dull damp walls, and 

Doge. Boy! no 

tears. 
Marina, Let them Jlow on : he wept not on the 
rack 
To shame him, and they cannot shame him now. 
They will relieve his heart — that too kind heart — 
And I will iind an hour to wipe away . 
Those tears, or add my own. 1 could weep now, 
But would not gratify yon wretch so far. 
Let us proceed. Doge, lead the way. 

Loredano {to the Familiar) The torch, 

there! 
Maiina. Yes, light us on, as to a funeral pyre, 
With Loredano mourning like an heir. 

Doge. My son you are feeble ; take this hand. 
Jacopo Fo8cari. Alas ! 

Must youth support itself on age, and I 
Who ought to be the prop of yours ? 
Loredano. Take mine. 

Marina. Touch it not, Foscari ; 'twill sting you. 
Signor, 
Stand off! be sure that if a grasp of yours 
Would raise us from the gulf wherein we are plung- 
ed, 
No hand of ours would stretch itself to meet it. 
Come, Foscari, take the hand the altar gave you ; 
It could not save, but will support you ever. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV.— SCENE I. 
A Bj§ll in the Ducal Palace. 

Enter Loredano and Barbarigo. 
Barbarigo. And have you confidence in sach a 
project ? 
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.Loredano. I have. 

Barbarigo. 'Tis hard upon his years. 

Loredano. Say 

rather 
Kind to relieve him from the caret of state. 
Barbarigo. 'Twill break his heart. 
Loredano. Age has no 

heart to break. 
He has seen his son's half broken, and, except 
A start of feeling in his dungeon, never 
Swerved. 
Barbarigo. In his countenance, I grant you, 
never ; 
But I have seen him sometimes in a calm 
So desolate, that the most clamorous grief 
Had nought to envy, him within. Where is he ? 

Loredano. In his own portion of the palace with 
His son, and the whole race of Foscaris. 
Barbarigo. Bidding fere well. 
Loredano. A last. As soon 

he shall 
Bid to his dukedom. 
Barbarigo. When embarks the son r 

Loredano, Forthwith — when this long leave is 
taken. 'Tis 
lime to admonish them again. 

Barbarigo. Forbear ; 

Retrench not from their moments. 

Loredano. Not I, now 

We have higher business for our own. This day 
Shall be the last of the old Doge's reign, 
As the first of his son's last banishment, 
And that is vengeance. 
Barbarigo. In my mind, too deep. 

Loredano, 'Tis moderate — not even life for life, 
the rule 
Denounced of retribution from aft time *, 

V ° 
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They owe me still my father's and my uncle's. 

Barbarigo. Did not the Doge deny this strongly ? 

Loredano. Doubtless. 

Barbarigo. And did not this shake your suspi- 
cion? 

Loredano, No 

Barbarigo, But if this deposition should take 
place 
By our united influence in the council, 
It must be done with all the deference 
Due to his years, his station, and his deeds. 

Loredano. As much of ceremony as you will, 
So that The thing be done. You may, for aught 
I care, depute the council on their knees, 
(Like Barbarossa to the Pope,) to beg him 
To have the courtesy to abdicate. 

Barbarigo. What if he will not ? 

Loredano, We'll elect 

another 
And make him null. 

Barbarigo, But will the laws uphold us ? 

Loredano, What laws ? — " The Ten" are laws ^ 
and if thtfy were not, 
I will be legislator in this business. 

Barbarigo. At your own peril ? 

Loredano. There is none,- 

I tell you, 
Our powers are such. 

Barbarigo, But he has twice already 

Solicited permission to retire. 
And twice it was refused. 

Loredano. The better reason 

To grant it the third time. 

Barbarigo. Unask'd ? 

Loredano, It shows 

The impression of his former instances; 
If they were from bis heart, he may be thankful ; 
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If not, 'twill punish his hypocrisy. 

Come, they are met by this time ; let us join them, 

And be thou fix'd in purpose for this once. 

1 have prepared such arguments as will not 

Fail to move them, and to remove him : since 

Their thoughts, their objects, have been sounded, 

do not 
Tou, with your wonted scruples, teach us pause, 
And all will prosper. " 

Barbarigo. Could I but be certain 

This is no prelude to such persecution 
Of the sire as has fallen upon the son, 
I would support you. 

Loredano. He is safe, I tell you ; 

His fourscore years and five may linger on 
As long as he can drag them : 'tis his throne 
Alone is aim'd at. 

Barbarigo. But discarded princes 

Are seldom long of life. 

Loredano. And men of eighty 

More seldom still. 

Barbarigo. And why not wait these few 
years ? 

Loredano. Because we have waited long enough, 
and he 
Lived longer than enough. Hence ! In to council ! 

[Exeunt Loredano and Barbarigo. 

Enter Memmo and a Senator. 

Senator. A summons to " the Ten !" Why so ? 

Memno. " The Ten" 

Alone can answer : they are rarely wont 
To let their thoughts anticipate their purpose 
By previous proclamation. We are summon'd— 
That is enough. 

Senator. For them, but not for us ; 

I would know why. 
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Mem/no. You will know why anon, 

If you obey, and, if not, you no le9s 
Will know why you should have obey'd. 

Senator. I mean not 

To oppose them, but 

Memmo. In Venice " fivt's" a trai - 

tor. 
Hut me no " buts" unless you would pass o'er 
The Bridge which few repass. 

Senator. I am silent. 

•Wemmo. Why 

Thus hesitate r " The Ten" have call'd in aid 
Of their deliberation five and twenty 
Patricians of the senate — you are one, 
And I another ; and it seems to me 
Both honoured by the choice or chance which leads 

us 
To mingle with a body so august. 

Senator. Most true. I say no more. 

Memmo. As we hope, 

signor, 
And all may honestly (that is, all those 
Of noble blood may,) one day hope to be 
Decemvir, it is surely for the senate's 
Chosen delegates, a school of wisdom, to 
Be thuB admitted, though as novices, 
To view the mysteries. 

Senator. Let us view them : they 

No doubt, are worth it. 

Memmo. Being worth our lives 

If we divulge them, doubtless they are worth 
Something, at least to you, or me. 

Senator. I sought not 

A place within the sanctuary ; but being 
Chosen, however reluctantly so chosen, 
I shall fulfil my office. 
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Memmo. Let us not 

Be latest in obeying " the Ten's" summons. 
Senator. All are not met, but I am of your 
thought 
So far — let's in. 

Memmo. The earliest are most welcome 

In earnest councils — we will not be the least so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter the Doge, Jacopo Foscari, and Marina, 
Jacopo Foscari. Ah, Father ! though I must and 
will depart. 
Yet— yet — 1 pray you to obtain for me 
That I once more return unto my home, 
Howe'er remote the period. Let there be 
A point of time as beacon to my heart, 
With any penalty annex'd they please, 
But let me still return. 

Doge. Son Jacopo, 

Go and obey your country's will : 'tis not 
For us to look beyond. 

Jacopo Foscari. But still I must 

Look back* I pray you think of me. 

Doge. Alas! 

You were ever my dearest offspring, when 
They were more numerous, nor can be less so 
Now you are last ; but did the state demand 
The exile of the disinterred ashes 
Of your three goodly brothers, now in earth, 
And their desponding shades came flitting round 
To impede the act, I must no less obey 
A duty, paramount to every duty. 
Marina. My husband ! let us on : this but pro- 
longs 
Our sorrow. 

Jacopo Foscari. But we are not summotv'd yet. \ 
The galley's sails ire not unfurVd : \rt\oVMsra** 
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The wind may change. 

Marina. And if it do, it will not 

Change their hearts, or your lot : the galley's oars 
Mill quickly clear the harbour. 

Jacopo Foacari. Oh, ye elements ! 

Where are your storms ? 

Marina. In human breasts. Alas ! 

Will nothing calm you ? 

Jacopo Foscari. Never yet did mariner 

Put up to patron saint such prayers for prosperous 
And pleasant breezes, as I call upon you, 
Ye tutelar saints of my own city ! which 
Ve love not with more holy love than I, 
To lash up from tjie deep the Adrian waves, 
And waken Auster, sovereign of the tempest ! 
Till the sea dash me back on my own shore 
A broken corse upon the barren Lido, 
Where I may mingle with the sands which skirt 
The land I love, and never shall see more ! 

Marina. And wish you this with me beside you ; 

Jacopo FoscaH. No — 

No — riot for thee, too good, too kind ! May'st thou 
Live long to be a mother to those children 
Thy fond fidelity f6r a time deprives 
Of such support ! But for myself alone, 
May all the winds of heaven howl down the Gulf, 
And tear the vessel, till the mariners, 
Appall'd, turn their despairing eyes on me, 
As the Phenicians did on Jonah, then 
Oast me out from amongst them, as an offering 
To appease the waves. The billow which destroys 

me 
Will be more merciful than man, and bear me, 
Dead, but still bear me to a native grave, 
From fisher's hands upon the desolate strand, 
Which of its thousand wrecks, hath near received 
One lacerated like the heart which then 
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Will be Tlut wherefore breaks it not? whv 

live I ? 
Marina. To man thyself, I trust, witli time, to 
master 
Such useless passion. Until now thou wert 
A sufferer, but not a loud one i why 
What is this to the things thou hast borne in 

silence — 
Imprisonment and actual torture ? 

Jacopo Foscari. Double, 

Triple, and tenfold torture ! But you are right, 
It must be borne. Father, your blessing. 

Doge. Would 

It could avail thee ! but no less thou hast it. 

Jacopo Foscari. Forgive 

Doge. What ? 

Jacopo Foscari. My poor 

mother for my birth, 
And me for having lived, and you yourself 
(As I forgive y«u) for the gift of life, 
Which you bestow'd upon me as ray sire. 
Marina. What hast thou done ? 
Jocapo Foscari. Nothing. I cannot charge 

My memory with much save sorrow : but 
I have been so beyond the common lot 
Chasten'd and visited, I needs must think 
That I was wicked. If it be so, may 
What I have undergone here keep me from 
A like hereafter. 

Marina. Fear not : that's reserved 

For your oppressors. 
Jacopo Foscari. Let me hope not. 
Marina. Hope not i 

Jacopo Foscari. I cannot wish them all they have 

inflicted. 
Marina. Ml ! the consummate fieitfa \ K Vkwv- 
jsand fold 
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May the worm which ne'er dieth feed upon them ! 

Jacopo Fo8cari. They may repent. 

Marina* And if they 

do, Heaven will not 
Accept the tardy penitence of demons. 
Enter an Officer and Guards, 

Officer. Singor! the boat is at the shore— the 
wind 
Is rising— we are ready to attend you. 

Jacopo Foscari. And I to be attended. Once 
more, father, 
Your hand ! 

Doge. Take it. Alas! how thine own trembles! 

Jacopo Foscari. No — you mistake; 'tis yours 
that shakes, my father. 
Farewell ! 

Doge. Farewell ! Is there aught else ? 

Jacopo Foscari. No — nothing 

[To the Officer. 
Lend me your arm, good signor. 

Officer. You turn pale- 

Let me support you — paler— ho ! some aid there \ 
Some water ! 

Marina. Ah, he is dying ! 

Jacopo Foscari. ' Now, I'm ready— 

My eyes swim strangely— where's the door ? 

Marina. Away ! 

Let me support him — my best love ! Oh, God ! 
How faintly beats this heart — this pulse ! 

Jacopo Foscari. The light ! 

Is it the light ?— I am faint. 

[Officer presents Mm -with water. 

Officer. He will be better, 

Perhaps, in the air. 

Jacopo Foscari, I doubt not. Father— wife— 
Your hands ! 
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Marina. There's death in that damp clammy 
graap. 
Oh God ! — My Foscari, how fare you ? 
Jacopo Foscari. Well! 

[He dies. 
Officer. He's gone ! 
Doge. He's free ! 

Marina. No— no, he is not 

dead; 
There must be life yet in that heart— he could not 
Thus leave me. 
Doge. Daughter ! 

Marina. Hold thy peace, old man \ 

I am no daughter now— thou haat no son. 
Oh, Foscari ! 
Officer. We must rem ore the body. 
Marina. Touch it not, dungeon miscreants? 
your base office 
Ends with his life, and goes not beyond murder, 
Even by your murderous laws. Leave his remains . 
To those who know to honour them. 

Officer. I must 

Inform the aignory, and learn their pleasure. 

Doge. Inform the signory from me, the Doge, 
They have no further power upon those ashes : 
While he lived, he was theirs, as fits a subject- 
Now be is mine— my broken-hearted boy ! 

[Exit Officer. 
Marina. And I must live ! 
Doge. Your children lure, 

Marina. 
Marina. My children! true— they live, and I 
must live 
To bring them up to serve the state, and die 
As died their father. Oh ! what beat of blessing* 
Were barrenness in Venice ! Would my mother 
Had been so ! 
rat. y.—9 
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Doge. My unhappy children ! 

Manna. What! 

You feel it then at last — you ! — Where is now 
The stoic of the state ? 

Doge (throwing himself down by the body.) Here ! 

Marina Ay, weep on ! 

I thought you had no tears— you hoarded them 
Until they are useless ; but weep on ! he never 
Shall weep more— never, never more. 

Enter Loredano and Barbarigo. 

Loredano. What's here ? 

Marina. Ah ! the devil come to insult the dead ! 
Avaunt ! 
Incarnate Lucifer!, His holy ground. 
A martyr's ashes now lie there, which make it 
A shrine. Get thee back to thy place of torment ! 

Barbarigo. Lady, we knew not of this sad event, 
But pass'd here merely on our path from council. 

Marina. Pass on. 

Loredano We sought the Doge. 

Marina {pointing to the Doge, who is still on the 
ground by his son's body.) He's busy, look, 
About the business you provided for him. 
Are ye content ? 

Barbarigo. We will not interrupt 
A parent's sorrows. 

Marina. No, ye only make them, 

Then leave them. 

Doge (rising.) Sirs, I am ready. 

Barbarigo No — not now. 

Loredano. Yet 'twas important. 

Doge. If 'twas so, I can 

Only repeat — I am ready. 

Barbarigo. It shall not be 

Just now, though Venice totterM o'er the deep 
Like a frail vessel. I respect your griefs. 
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Doge. I thank you. If the tidings which you 
bring 
Are evil, you may say them ; nothing farther 
Can touch me more than him thou look'st on there : 
If they be good say on ; you need not fear 
That they can comfort me. 
Barbarigo. I would they could. 

Doge. I spoke not to you, but to Loredano. 
Me understands me. 
Marina. Ah ! I thought it would be so. 

Doge. What mean you ? 

Marina Lo ! there is the blood 

beginning 
To flow through the dead lips of Foscari — 
The body bleeds in presence of the assassin. 

[To Loredano . 
Thou cowardly murderer by law, behold 
How death itself bears witness to thy deeds! 

Doge. My child ! this is a phantasy of grief. 
Bear hence the body. [To hU attendants.] Signors, 

if it please you, 
Within an hour I'll hear you. 
[Exeunt Doge, Marina, and attendants -with the body. 

[Manent Loredano and Barbarigo. 
Barbarigo. He must not 

Be troubled now. 

Loredano. He said himself that nought 

Could give him trouble farther. 

Barbarigo. These are words ; 

But grief is lonely, and the breaking in 
Upon it barbarous. 

Loredano. Sorrow preys upon 

Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world 
Than calling it at moments back to this. 
The busy have no time for tears. 
Barbarigo. Axvd Ikwfot* 
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You would deprive this old man of all business ? 

Loredano. The thing's decreed. The giunta 
and " the Ten" 
Have made it law — who shall oppose that law \ 

Barbarigo. Humanity ? 

Loredano. Because his son is dead ? 

Barbarigo. And yet unburied. 

Loredatto. Had we known 

this when 
The act was passing, it might have suspended 
Its passage, but impedes it not— once past. 

Barbarigo. I'll not consent. 

Loredano, You have consent- 

ed to 
All that's essential— leave the rest to me, 

Barbarigo. Why press his abdication now ? 

Loredano. The 

feelings 
Of private passion may not interrupt ' 
The public benefit ; and what the state 
Decides to-day must not give way before 
To-morrow for a natural accident. 

Barbarigo. You have a son. 

Loredano. I have— and had a 

father. 

Barbarigo. Still so inexorable ? 

Loredano. Still. 

Barbarigo. But let 

him 
Inter his son before we press upon him 
This edict. 

Loredano. Let him call up into life 
My sire and uncle — I consent. Men may, 
Even aged men, be, or appear to be, 
Sires of a hundred sons, but cannot kind]* 
An atom of their ancestors from earth, 
The victims are not equal : he has seen 
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His sons expire by natural deaths, and I 
My sires by violent and mysterious maladies. 
I used no poison, bribed no subtle master 
Of the destructive art of healing, to 
Shorten the path to the eternal cure. 
His sons, and he had four, are dead, without 
My dabbling in vile drugs. 

Barbarigo. And art thou sure 

He dealt in such ? 

Lortdano. Most sure. 

Barbarigo. And yet he seems 

All openness. 

Loredana. And so he seem'd not long 
Ago to Carmagnuola, 

Barbarigo. The attainted 

And foreign traitor ? 

Loredano. Even so : when he, 

After the very night in which " the Ten" 
( Join'd with the Doge,) decided his destruction, 
Met-the great Duke at daybreak with a jest, 
Demanding whether he should augur him 
•' The good day or good night," his doge-ship an- 

swerM, 
" That he in truth had pass'd a night of vigil, 
" In which (he added with a gracious smile,) 
" There often has been question about you."* 
'Twas true ; the question was the death resolved 
Of Carmagnuola, eight months ere he died ; 
And the old Doge, who knew him doom'd, smiled 

on him 
With deadly cozenage, eight long months before- 

har 1 - 
Eight rr.r.mir; of such hypocrisy as is 
Learnt hj. u< «-.."-htj /ears. Brave Carmagnuola 
Is dead . s.i w y<;»-i;£ Foscari and his brethren— 

* AaliisUnkalftitt. 
o2 
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I never smiled on them. 

Barbarigo, Was Carmagnuola 

Your friend? 

Loredano, He was the safeguard of the city. 
In early life its foe, but in his manhood, 
Its saviotfr first, then victim. 

Barbarigo. Ah ! that seems 

The penalty of savins; cities. He 
Whom we now act against not only saved 
Our own, but added others to her sway. 

Loredano, The Romans (and we ape them) 
gave a crown 
To him who took a city ; and they gave 
A crown to him who saved a citizen 
In battle : the rewards are equal. Now, 
If we should measure forth the cities taken 
By the Doge Foscari, with citizens 
Destroyed by him, or through him, the account 
Were fearfully against him, although narrow'd 
To private havock, such as between him 
And my dead father. 

Barbarigo, Are you then thus fix'd ? 

Loredano. Why, what should change me ? 

Barbarigo, That 

which changes me : 
But you, I know, are marble to retain 
A feud. But when all is accomplished, when 
The old man is deposed, his name degraded, 
His sons all dead, his family depress'd. 
And you and yours triumphant, shall you sleep ? 

Loredano, More soundly. 

Barbarigo, That's an error, and 

you'll find it 
Ere you sleep with your fathers. 

Loredano, They sleep not 

In their accelerated graves, nor will 
Ml Foscari fills bis. Each night I see them 
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Stalk frowning round my couch, and, pointing to- 
wards 
The ducal palace, marshal me to vengeance. 
Barbarigo. Fancy's distemperature 1 There is 
no passion 
More spectral or fantastical than hate ; 
Not even its opposite, love, so peoples air, 
With phantoms, as this madness of the heart. 

Enter an Officer. 
Loredano. Where go you, sirrah ? 
Officer. By the ducal 

order 
To forward the preparatory rites 
For the late Foscari's interment. 

Barbarigo. Their 

Vault has been often open'd of late years. 
Loredano. 'Twill be full soon, and may be closed 

for ever. 
Officer. May I pass on ? 
Loredano. You may. 

Barbarigo. How bean the 

Doge . 

This last calamity ? 

Officer. With desperate firmness. 

In presence of another he says little, 
But I perceive his lips move now and then ; 
And once or twice I heard him, from the adjoining 
Apartment, mutter forth the words — " my son !" 
Scarce audibly. I must proceed. [Exit Officer, 

Barbarigo. This stroke 

Will move aH Venice in his favour. 

Loredano. Right I 

We must be speedy : let us call together 
The delegates appointed to convey 
The CounciPs resolution. 

Barbarigo. I protest 

Against it at this moment. 



,. ■» 
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Loredano. As you please — 

I'll take their voices on it ne'ertheless, 
And see whose most may sway them, yours or mine. 

[Exeunt Barbarigo and Loredano. 



ACT V.— SCENE I. 

The Doge's Apartment. 
The Doge and Attendants . 

Attendant. My lord, the deputation is in waiting ; 
But add, that if another hour would better 
Account with your will, they will make it theirs. 
Doge. To me all hours are like. Let them ap- 
proach. [Exit Attendant. 
An Officer. Prince ! I have done your bidding. 
Doge. What command? 
Officer. A melancholy one — to call the attend- 
ance 

Of 

Doge. True — true — true : I crave your pardon. I 
Begin to fail in apprehension, and 
Wax very old— old almost as my years. 
Till now I fought them off, but they begin 
To overtake me. 

Enter the Deputation, consisting of six of the Signorjf, 
and the Chief of the Ten. 
Noble men, your pleasure ! 
Chief of the Ten. Jn the first place, the Council 
doth condole 
With the Doge on his late and private grief. 
Doge. No more — no more of that. 
Chief of the Ten. Will not the Duke 

Accept the homage of respect ? 
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Doge. I do 

Accept it m 'tis given — proceed. 

Chief of the Ten. «■ The Ten," 

With a selected giant* from the senate 
Of twenty-five of the best born patricians, 
Having deliberated on the state 
Of the republic, and the o'erwhelming cares 
Which, at this moment, doubly must oppress 
Your years, so long devoted to your country, 
Have judged it fitting, with all reverence, 
Now to solicit from your wisdom (which 
Upon reflection must accord in this,) 
The resignation of the ducal ring, 
Which you have worn so long and venerably ; 
And to prove that they are not ungrateful nor 
Cold to your years and services, they add 
An appanage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats, to make retirement not less splendid 
Than should become a sovereign's retreat. 

Doge. Did I hear rightly ? 

Chief of the Ten. Need I say again ? 

Doge. No— Have you done ? 

Chief of the Ten. I have spoken. 

Twenty-four 
Hours are accorded you to give an answer. 

Doge. I shall not need so many seconds. 

Chief of the Ten. We 

Will now retire* 

Doge. Stay ! Four and twenty hours 

Will alter nothing which I have to say. 

Chief of the Ten. Speak ! 

Doge. When I twice before 

reiterated 
My wish to abdicate, it was refused me ; 
And not alone refused, but ye exacted 
An oath from me that I would never mote 
Bene* this instance. I have sworn to &« 
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In full exertion of the functions, which 

My country call'd me here to exercise, 

According to my honour and my conscience — 

I cannot break my oath. 

Chief of the Ten. Reduce us not 

To the alternative of a decree, 

Instead of your compliance. 

Doge. Providence 

Prolongs my days to prove and chasten me : 
But ye have no right to reproach my length 
Of days, since every hour has been the country's. 
I am ready to lay down my life for her. 
As I have laid down dearer things than life ; 
But for my dignity — 1 hold it of 
The whole republic : when the general will 
Is manifest, then you shall all be answered. 

Chief of the Ten. We grieve for such, an 
answer ; but it cannot 
Avail you aught. 

Doge. I can submit to all things, 

Hut nothing will advance ; no, not a moment. 
What you decree — decree. 

Chief of the Ten. With this, then, must we 

Return to those who sent us ? 

Doge. Yeu have heard me. 

Chief of the Ten. With all due reverence we 
retire. 

[Exeunt the Deputations 6fc 
Enter an Attendant. 

.Attendant. My lord, 

The noble dame Marina craves an audience. 

Doge. My time is hers. 

Enter Marina. 

Marina, My lord, if I intrude- 

Perhaps you fain would be alone ? 

Doge. Alone * 

Alone, come all the world around me, I 
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Am now and evermore. But we will bear it. 
Marina. We will ; and for the sake of those 
who are, 
Endeavour — Oh my husband ! 

Doge. Give it way : 

I cannot comfort thee. 

Marina. He might have lived, 

So form'd for gentle privacy of life, 
So loving, so beloved ; the native of 
Another land, and who so blest and bleating 
As my poor Foscari ? Nothing was wanting 
Unto his happiness and mine save not 
To be Venetian. 

Doge. Or a prince's son. 

Marina. Yes : all things which conduce to other 
men's 
Imperfect happiness or high ambition, 
By some strange destiny, to him proved deadly. 
The country and the people whom he loved, 
The prince of whom he was the elder born, 
And 

Doge. Soon may be a prince no longer. 

Marina. How i 

Doge. They have taken my son from me, and 
now aim 
At my too long worn diadem and ring. 
Let them resume. the gewgaws ! 

Marina, ■ Oh the tyrants ! 

In such an hour too ! 

Doge. 'Tis the attest time : 

An hour ago I should have felt it 

Jf/brina, And 

Will you not now resent it ? — Oh for vengeance ! 
But he, who, had he been enough protected, 
Might-have repaid protection in this moment, 
Cannot assist his father. 

Doge. Nor should do to 
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Against his country, had he a thousand fives 
Instead of that— 

Marina. They tortured from him. This 

May be pure patriotism. I am a woman : 
To me my husband and my children were 
Country and home. I loved him — how I loved him t 
I have seen him pass through such ordeal as 
The old martyrs would have shrunk from : he is 

gone 
And I who would have given my blood for him, 
Have nought to give but tears!— But could I com- 
pass 
The retribution of hfe wrongs ! — Well, well ; 
I have sons who shall be men. 

Doge. Your grief distracts you. 

Marina. I thought f could have borne it, when 
I saw him 

BowM down by such oppression ; yes, I thought 
That I would rather look upon his corse 
Than his prolonged captivity. — I am punish'd 
For that thought now. Would I were in his grave - 

Doge. I must look on him once more. 

Marina. Come with me I 

Doge. Is he 

Marina. Our bridal bed is now his bier. 

Doge. And he is in bis shroud ? 

Marina. Come, come r old roan I 

[Exeunt the Doge and Marina, 
Enter Barbarigo and Loredano. 

Barbarigo (to an Attendant.) Where is the* 
Doge ? 

Attendant. This instant retired hence 

With the illustrious lady his son's widow. . 

Loredano* Where ? 

Attendant. To the chamber where the 

body lies. 

Marbarigo. Let us return, then* 
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Loredano. You forget, you 

cannot. 
We have the implicit order of the Gianta 
To await their coming here and join them in 
Their office : they'll be here soon after us. 
Barbarigo. And will they press their answer on 

the Doge ? 
Loredano. 'Twas his own wish that all should he 
done promptly. 
He answered quickly, and must so be answered & 
His dignity is look'd to, his estate 
Cared for — what would he more ? 

Barbarigo, Die in his rober. 

He could not have lived long ; but 1 have done 
My best to save his honours, and opposed 
This proposition to the last, though vainly. 
Why would the general vote compel me hither ? 
Loredano. 'Twas fit that some one of such dif- 
ferent thoughts 
From ours should be a witness, lest false tongues 
Should whisper that a harsh majority 
Dreaded to have its acts beheld by others. 
Barbarigo. And not less, I must needs think, 
for the sake 
Of humbling me for my vain opposition. 
You are ingenious, Loredano, in 
Your modes of vengeance, nay poetical, 
A very Ovid in the art of hating ; 
'Tis thus (although a secondary object, < 
Yet hate has microscopic eyes,) to you 
I owe, by way of foil to the more zealous, 
This undesired association in 
Your Giunta's duties. 
Loredano. How !— my Giunta ! 

Barbarigo. Town ! 

They speak your language, watch your nod, approve 

Your plant, and do you work. Axe they not gran ? 
voz. v.— H 
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Loredano. You talk unwarily. 'Twere best 
they bear not 
Tins from you. 

Barbarigo. Oh ! they'll hear as much one day 
From louder tongues than mine ; they have gone 

beyond 
Even their exorbitance of power : and when 
This happens in the most contemn'd and abject 
States, stung humanity will rise to check it. 
Loredano, You talk but idly. 
Barbarigo, That remains for 

proof. 
Here come our colleagues. 

Enter the Deputation as before. 
Chief of the Ten. Is the Duke aware 

We seek his presence ? 
Attendant, m He shall be informed. 

[Exit Attendant, 
Barbarigo. The Duke is with his son. 
Chief of the Ten. If it be so,. 

We will remit him till the rites are over. 
Let us return. 'Tis time enough to-morrow. 
Loredano {aside to Barbarigo.) Now the rich 
man's hell-fire upon your tongue, 
Unquench'd, unquenchable ! I'll have it torn 
From its vile babbling roots, till you shall utter 
Nothing but sobs through blood, for this ! Sage sig- 

nors, 
I pray ye be not hasty. [Aloud to the others. 

Barbarigo. But be human ! 

Loredano, See the duke comes ! 

Enter the- Doge. 
JOoge. I have obey'd your 

summons. 
Chief of the Ten. We come once more to urge 

our past request. 
Jty*. And I to tower. 
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Ctdefofthe Ten. What ? 

Doge. My only answer. 

You have heard it. 

Chief of the Ten. Hear you then the last decree, 
Definitive and absolute ! 

Doge. To the point — 

To the. point ! T know of old the forms of office. 
And gentle preludes to strong acts — Go on ! 

C/uef of the Ten. You are no longer Doge ; you 
are released 
From your imperial oath as sovereign ; 
Y'our ducal robes must be put oft*; but for 
Your services, the state allots the appanage 
Already mentioned in our former congress. 
Three days are left you to remove from hence, 
Under the penalty to sec confiscated 
All your own private fortune. 

Doge. That last clause, 

1 am proud to say, would not enrich the treasury. 

Chief of the Ten. Your answer, Duke ! 

Loredano . Your an - 

swer, Francis Foscari ! 

Doge. If 1 could have foreseen that my old age 
Was prejudicial to the state, the chief 
Of the republic never would have shown 
Himself so far ungrateful, as to place * .; ' 

His own high dignity before his country ; ;* ■ t^i 
But this life having been so many years J; W^> *jj} 
Not useless to that conntry, I would fain ■> *$r«i * 
Have consecrated my last moments to her. ** * 
Hut the decree being rendered, I obey. 

Cldef of the Ten. If you would have the three 
days named extended, 
We willingly will lengthen them to eight, 
As sign of our esteem. 

T)ogc. Not eight hours, signor, 



>■'■ ' 
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Nor even eight minutes. — There's the ducal ring, 

[Taking off hit ring and cap. 
And there the ducal diadem. And so 
The Adriatic's free to wed another. 

Chief of the Ten. Tet go not forth so quickly. 
Doge. I 

am old, sir, 
And even to move but slowly must begin 
To move betimes. Methinks I see amongst you 
A face I know not — Senator! your name. 
You, by your garb, Chief of the Forty ! 

Memmo. Signor, 

I am the son of Marco Memmo. 

Doge. Ah ! 

Tour father was my friend — But tone sadftahers / — 
What, ho ! my servants there ! 

Attendant. My prince ! 

Doge. No 

prince- 
There are the princes of the prince ! [Pointing to 

the Ten's Deputation.] — Prepare 
To part from hence upon the instant. 

Chief of the Ten. Why 

80 rashly ? 'Twill give scandal. 

Doge. Answer that ; 

[To the len. 
It is your province. — Sirs, bestir yourselves : 

[To the Servant*. 
There is one burthen which I beg you bear 
With care, although 'tis past all farther harm- 
But I will look to that myself. 

Barbarigo. He means 

The body of his son. 

Doge. And call Mqrina. 

My daughter ! 
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Enter Marina. 

Doge. Get thee ready, we roust mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Marina. And every where. 

Doge. True ; but in freedom. 

Without these jealous spies upon the great. 

Signors, you may depart : what would you more ? 

We are going : do you fear that we shall bear 

The palace with us ? Its old walls, ten times 

As old as 1 am, and I'm very old, 

Have served you, so have I, and I and they 

Could tell a tale ; but I invoke them not 

To fall upon you ! else they would, as erst 

The pillars of stone Dagon's temple on 

The Israelite and his Philistine ibea. 

Such power I do believe there might exist 

In such a curse as mine, provoked by such 

As you ; but I curse not. Adieu, good signors ! 

May the next duke be better than the present ! 

Loredano . The present duke is Paschal Malipiero. 

Doge. Not till I pass the threshold of these 

doors. 

Loredano. Saint Mark's great bell is soon about 

to toll 

For his inauguration. 

Dogt, Earth and heaven ! 

Ye will reverberate this peal ; and I 

Live to hear this ! — the first doge who e'er heard 

Such souud for his successor! — Happier he, 

My attainted predecessor, stern Faliero — 

This insult at the least was spared him. 

Loredano. What ! 

Bo you regret a traitor ? 

Doge. No— I merely 

Envy the dead. 

Chief of the Ten. My lord, if you ui&*Q& 

Wane beat apoa this rash abandonment 

i 
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Of the state's palace, at the least retire 
By the private staircase, which conducts you to- 
wards 
The landing-place of the canal. 
. Doge. No. I 

Will now descend the stairs by which I mounted 
To sovereignty— The Giant's Stairs, on whose 
Broad eminence I was invested duke. 
My services have call'd me up those steps, 
The malice of my foes will drive me down them. 
There five and thirty years ago was I 
Install'd, and traversed these same halls from which 
I never thought to be divorced except 
A corse — a corse, it might be, fighting for them— 
But not push'd hence by fellow citizens. 
But, come ; my son and I will go together- 
He to his grave, and I to pray for mine. 
Chief of the Ten. What thus in public ? 
Doge. I was 

publicly 
Elected, and so will I be deposed. 
Marina ! art thou willing ? 
Marina* Here's my arm ! 

Doge. And here my staff: thus propp'd will 1 

go forth. 
Chief of the Ten. It must not be — th%. people 

will perceive it. 
Doge. The people! — There's no people, you 
well know it, 
Else you dare not deal thus by them or me ; 
There is a populace, perhaps, whose looks 
May shame you; but they dare not groan nor curse 

you, 
Save with their hearts and eyes. 

Chief of the Ten. You speak in passion, 

Else— 
Doge. You have reason. lYmte v^V«amuch 
More than my wont : it is ft IwMft lfcfok 
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Was not of mine, but more excuses you, 

Inasmuch as it shows that I approach 

A dotage which may justify this deed 

Of yours, although the law does not, nor will. 

Farewell, sirs ! 

Barbarigo. You shall not depart without 
An escort fitting past and present rank. 
We will accompany, with due respect, 
The Doge unto his private palace. Say ! 
My brethren, will we not ? 

Different Voices. Ay! — Ay! 

Doge. You shall not 

Stir — in my train, at least. I enterM here 
As sovereign — I go out as citizen 
By the sjune portals, but as citizen. 
All these vain ceremonies are base insults, 
Which only ulcerate the heart the more, 
Applying poisons there as antidotes. 
Pomp is for princes — I am none /—That's false, 
I am, but only to these gates. — Ah ! 

Loredano. Hark ! 

[ The great bell of St. Mark's tolls. 

Barbarigo. The bell ! 

Chief of the Ten. St. Mark's, which tolls for the 
election 
Of Malipiero. 

Doge. Well 1 recognize 

The sound ! I heard it once, but once before, 
And that is five and thirty years ago ; 
Even then I was not young. 

Barbarigo. Sit down, my lord ! 

You tremble. 

Doge. 'Tis the knell of my poor boy ! 
My heart aches bitterly. 

Barbarigo. I pray you sit. 

Doge. No; my seat here has been * <hro&t>u& 
now. 
Mm* .' let a$ go. 
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Marina. Most readily 

Doge (walks a few steps, then stops,) I feel thirst 
— will no one bring me here 
A cup of water? 

Barbarigo. I 

Marina. And I— 

Loredano. And I— 

[The Doge takes a goblet from the hand of Loredano. 

Doge. I take yours, Loredano, from the hand 
Most fit for such an hour as this. 

Loredano. Why so ? 

Doge. 'Tis said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poisons as 
To burst, if aught of venom touches it. 
You bore this goblet, and it is not broken. 

Loredano. Well, sir ! 

Doge. Then it is false, or you are 

true. 
For my own part, I credit neither ; 'tis 
An idle legend. 

Marina. You talk wildly, and 

Had better now be seated, nor as yet 
Depart. Ah ! now you look as look'd my hus- 
band ! 

Barbarigo. He sinks ! — support him !— quick— 
a chair — support him ! 

Doge. The bell tolls on !— let's hence— my 
brain's on fire ! 

Barbarigo, I do beseech you, lean upon us ! 

Doge. No! 

A sovereign should die standing. My poor boy ! 
Off with your arms !— That bell / 

[The Doge drops down and dies. 

Marina. My God ! My God ! 

Barbarigo (to Loredano.) Behold ! your work's 
completed : 

Chief of the Ten, Is tljer* thea 
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No Aid ? Call in assistance ! 
Attendant. 'Tis all over. 

Chief of the Ten. If it be so, at lent his obsequies 
Shall be such as befits his name and nation, 
His rank and his devotion to the duties 
Of the realm, while his age permitted him 
To do himself and them full justice. Brethren, 
Say, shall it not be so ? 

Barbarigo. He has not had 

The misery to die a subject where 
He reign'd : then let his funeral rites be princely : 
Chief of the Ten. We are agreed then ? 
Ally except Loredano, answer. Yes. 

Chief of the Ten. Heaven's peace be with him ! 
Marina. Signors, your pardon : this is mockery. 
Juggle no more with that poor remnant, which, 
A moment since, while yet it had a soul, 
(A soul by whom you have increased your empire. 
And made your power as proud as was his glory,) 
You banish'd from this palace, and tore down 
From his high place, with such relentless coldness ; 
And now, when he can neither know these honours, 
Nor would accept them if he could, you, signors, 
Purpose, with idle and superfluous pomp, 
To make a pageant over what you trampled. 
A princely funeral will be your reproach, 
And not his honour. 

Chief of the Ten. Lady, we revoke not 
Our pm pose* so readily. 
Marina. I know it, 

As far as touches torturing the living. 

I thought the dead had been beyond even you, 

Though (some, no doubt) consign'd to powers 

which may 
Resemble that you exercise on earth. 
Leave him to me ; you would have done so for 
His dregs of life, which you have kindly t)Mntatt?& \ 
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It is my last of duties, and may prove 
A dreary comfort in my desolation. 
Grief is fantastical, and loves the dead, 
And the apparel of the grave. 

Cldefofthe Ten. Do you 

Pretend still to this office ? 

Marina. I do, signor. 

Though his possessions have been all consumed 
In the state's service, I have still my dowry, 
Which shall be consecrated to his rites, 
And those of [She ttops -with agitation. 

Clue f of the Ten, Best retain it for your children. 

Marina. Ay, they ace fatherless, I thank you. 

Chief of the Ten. We 

Cannot comply with your request. His relics 
Shall be exposed with wonted pomp, and follow'd 
Unto their home by the new Doge, not clad 
As Doge, but simply as a senator. 

Marina. I have heard of murderers, who have 
interrM 
Their victims ; but ne'er heard, until this hour, 
Of so much splendour in hypocrisy 
O'er those they slew. I've heard of widow's tears — 
Alas ; I have shed some — always thanks to you ! 
I've heard of heirs in sables— you have left none 
To the deceased, so you would act the part 
Of such. Well, sirs, your will be done ! as one day, 
I trust Heaven's will be done too ! 

Chief of the Ten. Know you, lady, 

To whom you speak, and perils of such speech ? 

Marina. I know the former better than your- 
selves ; 
The latter — like yourselves ; and can face both. 
Wish you more funerals ? 

Barbarigo. Heed not her rash words ; 

Her circumstances must excuse her bearing 1 . 
Chief of the Ten. We will not note them down. 
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Barbarigo {turning to Loredano, -who it writing 
upon his tablets.) What art thou writing. 
With such an earnest brow upon thy tablets ? 

Loredano {pointing to the Doge's body,) That he 
has paid me !* 

Chief of the Ten. What debt did he owe you ? 

Loredano. A long and just one ; Nature's debt 
and mine. [ Curtain fall*. 

• « Vhapagata." An hirtorkal ftct See the History of Veaice, 
by P. Dura, page 411, vol. 3d. 
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KXTHA1T BE I/HISTOIHE BE LA BIPUBLIQ.UE BE VK- 

NENISE PAB P. BABU BE L ACABEMIE FRANCHISE. 

b 

TOM. II. 

Depius trente ant, la republique n'avait pas deposl lei armes. 
Elle avait acquis les provinces de Brescia, de Berganie,de Crome, 
et la principaut£ de Havenne. 

Mais ces guerres continuelles faisaient beau roup de malheureux 
et de mecontents. Le dope Fran^oise Foscari, k qui on ne pouvait 
pardonner dVn avoir ete le promoteur, maniftita une leeonde 
ibis, en 1442, et prohablement avec plus de sii.cerite que la pre* 
mi£re, l"intentkm d'abdiquer «a dignite. Le conseil s'y refusa 
encore. On avait exige de lui le serment de ne plus quitter le 
dogat. II etait deja. avance dans la vieillesse, conservant cept-n- 
dant beaucoup de force de tt-te et de caraci£re, et jouuant de la 
gloire d'avoir vu la republique eiendre au loin ks limites de ses 
domain? s pendant son administration. 

Au milieu de ces prosperity, de grands chagrins vinrent mettre 
a 1'epreuve la fermet^ de son ame. 

Son fill, Jacques Foscari, fut accusl, en 1445, d'avoir re^u des 

!>r£sents ce quelques ou seigneurs Strangers, notamment, dtsait-on, 
lu due de Milan, Philippe Vtsconti. C'etait non leulement une 
bassesse, oiais une infraction des lots positives de la republique. 

Le conseil des dix traita cette affaire comme s'il se fuit agi d'un 
delit commis par un particulier obscur. L'accuse' fut amei*6 




guait A Naples de" Romanie, pour y. finir ses jours. 

Embarqul sur une galdre pour se rendre au lieu de son exil, il 
toraba malade k Trieste. Les soUicitations du doge obtinrent, 
non sans difficult^, qu'on lui assignat une autre residence. Enfin 
le conseil des dix lui permit de ret^rer k Trevise, en Ini imposant 
l'obfigation d'y raster sous peine de mort, etde se presenter tous 
les Jours devant le gouvemeur. 



* E datagli la corda per avere da lui la veritA ; chiamato it 
comigtio de dieci colla giunta, nd quale fu roesser lo d,oge, fk sen- 
tenziato (Marin Sanuto Vite d«* Duchi, F. E'oacan.) 
vol. v.— r . 
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11 j etait depaU cinq am, lorsqu'un dei chefs du eooieil des dix 
fut iMunirf. Lessoupcons *e porterent surlui: un de ses domes* 
tiques qu'on avait vu a Venise rut arrete et suhit k torture. Lei 
hourreaux ne parent lui amcher aucan avea. Ce terrible tribunal 
se fit amener le mature, le sou mi t aux memes epreuves; ilresbta 
a tout lei lourments, ne ceuant d'attester son Innocence;* mail 
on ne Tit dans cette constanee que de Pobttination; de ee qtfl 
tabait le fait, on conclut que ee fiiit exbtait ; on attribua safermete 
a la inagie, et on le rettgua a la Canee. De cette terre lointaine, 
le banni. digne alora de qurlque pit**, ne eessait d'eerire a son 
pere. a set amis, pour obtenir quelque adoueinement a sa deporta- 
tion. Nontenant rien et sacnant que la terreur qutospinrft le 
conteil del dix ne lui permettait pai dtoperer de trouver dans 
Venbe une seule roix qui s'elevat en sa ffcveur ; il fit une lettre 
pour le nouveau due de Milan, par laquelle, au nom desjwns 
oAVes que Sibrce avait repis du chef de m repubtique, il unplarait 
son intervention en faveur d'un innocent, du nb du doge. 

Cette lettre, selon quetques historieni, flit conftee a un march* 
and, qui avait promii de la faire pervenir au due ; mail qui, trop 
avert* de ee quM avait a eraindre en te rendant nnteraedjafcm 
d'une pareille eotrespondanec, se hata. en debarqaant a Venbe, 
de la remettre au cberdu tribunal. Une autre version, qui pantt 
plui sftre, rapporte que bi lettre fut surprise par un espion, attache 
aupat de IVxlleVf 

Ce flit un nouveau deHt dont on cut a punh* Jacques Foscari. 
Reclamer la protection d'un prince et ranger emit un crime, dans 
un sujet de la republique. Une galere partit sur-le-ehamp pour 
I'araeiier dans les prisons de Venue. A son arrivee il flic aoumh 
a restrapade4 C'etah une singuliere destinee, pour le citoyen 
d'une republique et pour le fib d'un prince, d'etre trow fob dans 
sa vie applique a la question. Cette fob la torture etait d Want 



• E ft tormentato ne mai confesso cosa alcuna, pure parte al 
eonsiglio de' dirci di confinarlo in vita alia Canea (Ibid.) Voici le 
texte du jugeroeut : «• Cum Jacobus Foscari per oecatioaem per- 
cussioms et mort'is Hermouu Oonati fail retentus et exaoninatui, et 
propter signifieationes, testmcationes, et scripturas quas habentur 
contra eum, dare apparet ipsum esse reum crinunb predict!, sed 
propter ineantationes et verba que sibt reperta sunt, de quibas 
exbtit indietia manifesta, videtur propter obitinatam mentem 
mam, non esse poedbile extrahere ab ipso iltam veriutem, que 
clara est per scripturas et per testifieationes, quoniam m nine 
aliquant nee vocem, nee gemitum. sed solum intra dentes voaei 
ipse videtur et auditor infra se loqui, etc. . . . Tamen non est 
ttandum in btb terminis, propter honorem status nostri et pro 
nmltb respeetfius^jprsssertim quod regimen nostrum occupatur in 
nac re et qui intetdjetum est amplius progredere : vadit pan quod 
dietus Jacobus Foscari, propter ea quae habentur de illo, mittatur 
in confinium in civitate Canese, etc Notice sur le proees de 

.Tbahiih* AuMH. Mill «.m miIh_. Utlk.U VI _.—!.. jr •_ 




le diverse variazioni e riforme nelle varie epoche auccesse. (Ar- 
chives de Venbe.) 

t La notice cKee ci dessus qui rapporte les actes de cette pro- 
cedure. ■ 

t Ebbe prima per sapere la verita trenu squasii de cords, 
(MMtin Snauto, Vice de' Ducbi, F. FoscwU 
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and on demands a raceme, nam ies intervaiM-* que ies ooar- 
. hit accordaient. poarquoi H avait ecrit la lettre qu'mt lui 
inait, U repondit que c'etait precisement pare*- qu'il ni: 
it pat quVdle ne tombac entre lei maim du tribunal, que 



plus odieuse, qu'elle n'avait point d'objrt, le fait qu'oii a* a it a lui 
reproachcr. ctant incontestable. 

Quand on demand* a I'aceuse, dans les intervalles que Ies boar- 

reauxliii r J * — * " — '' '""" '" '"•" '"** *~ : 

pradunait, 

aoutait pat qu*< __ 

toute autre voie lai avait ete fcrmee pour fain* parvenir ses re- 
damations, qu'il s'attendait bien qu'on le fcrait aroener a Venise ; 
raa'u qu'il avail toot risque poor avoir la consolation de voir sa 
femme, son pere, et sa mere encore une fim. 

Sar cette naive declaration, on confiriua sa svntcnt v d'exil , 
mats on I'aggrava, en y ajoutant qu'il se rait retenu en prison pen- 
dant un an. Cette rigueur, dont on usait envert mi rnalhrmvux, 
etait san« doutc odieuse ; mais cette politique, qui defemtau a tons 
lea citoyctu de faire intervenir Ies etrangers dans le\ affaires inte- 
rieuret de la republique etait sage. Elle etait chex eux une max- 
ime de gouveniement et une maxiroe inflcxibJe. L.'hi«toricn Paul 
Morosini,* a conte que Penpcreur Frederic III, pendant quM 
etait Phdtedes Venitiem, demanda comme nnefaveur particuliere, 
1'admtssion, d*un citoyen dans le grand conseil, ft Im gnu e d'un 
ancten gouverneur de Candie, gendre du doge et banni pour sa 
mauvaiie administration, tans pnuvoir obtenir ni Pune ni I'antre. 

Cependant, on ne put refuser au condamne la permission de voir 
at femme, set en&nts, k*s parents. qu'il allait quitter pour toujour*. 
Cette dernierc entrevue memc Tut aecompagnee de cruaiite, par la 



severe cireonspection, qui refrnait Ies epaneheinents de la dmileni 
paternelle et conjugale. Cc ne fut point dans rinterieur de leur 
-ppartement, ee fut dans une des grandes sallcs du pubis, qu*«.ne 
»rame, aecompagnee de ses qiiatre fils, vint faire le\ demurs adieux 
i son man, qu'un pere oetoeenaire et la dogaresse accablee d infir- 
lites. jouin-nt un moment de la triste consolation de ineler l# un 



appartement, ee fut dans une des grandes sallcs du pubis, qu ••ne 
femme, ... . ■ -•_..:_.«.*_■_. j — : -t:-..._ 

a 

mites, jouirv. 

faurmea 4 celles de leur exile. II se jeta a leurs genoux en leur 
tendant des mains dnloquees par la torture, pour Ies supplier de sol* 
hciter qaelque adoucissement a la sentence qui venait d'etn- pro* 
noneee contre lui. Son pere eut leeoiiragi' de lui repondre : " N'on, 
mon Ala, respecter votrc arret, et obeissez sans murmur a la v ig- 
neurie.*f' A ces mots il separa de I'infortune, qui fut sur le champ 
embarque. pour Candie. 

L'antiquite vit avec autant dliorreur que d'admiratkm un pere 
eondamaaat sea fils evidemment eoupables. Elle hesita pour quali- 
fier de verto sublime ou de ferocite eet affort qui parattau-drssuj de 
la nature huraaine ;t man ici, ou la premiere faute n'etait qu'une 



• HiKoriadiVenexia,lib. 23. 

t Marin Sanuto, dans sa chronique, Vite de* Duehi, se sert ici 
•am en avoir eu Pintention d'une expression anez energiqne : M II 
doge era vecchto in deerepita eta e eaminava eon una mazzetta : 
E quando gli ando parlogli roolto eonstantemente cbe pan-a che 
non foaie suo ftgtiuolo. licet fosse figliuolo unieo, e Jacopo disse, 
measer padre, vi prego che procuriate per me, aeeiocch£ i» torni a 
easa mia. II doge dme : Jacopo, va e obbedisei, a quello che vuole 
la terra, e noneerear piu oJtre/' 

t Cela fut un aete que Pon ne s^auroit ny sufflssament louer, ny 
aawz blasmer : car, ou e'estok une exeellenee de vertu, qui rendott 
ainsi ton coeur impassible, ou une violence de paukm qui le rendoit 
insensible, dont ne Pune ne I'autre n'est ehos.- petite. Bins surpas- 
••nt V ordinaire dTmroaine nature et tenant ou de uvAmuxUi »4U«st 
U bestialite. Man U eat pha ranooable que Ve y&f^aivaA.oie»>Hax 
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emend coihdvnnri 



de iVn leperer pour > lui ink-uli! ki murcmref et juiqti'A 
I'eipfmice? Cutiimeiii eipliqoer uuer •"■ ■■■'■ — •■-■ •'■ 



cvn'^t FjiHTDUmii, inntrtfaonre, quell tynnniejtcutabfen 1 
I'aftct humiin* la ration eftoni que l> renof L» ■erthust 
■u ni telle ton hSrUJime conine l> hbertef 

Qiii-lque irmpi iprfi « JlftaeU, on dreaufrit If Yfrit»W<- 
.uleur At I'liuuiiii.I. dobi J.eqwi Foie*ri pamil It peine; nub 
iln't[ui[plinlenjp«iirrfp»rw feileitmet InjmliPe, lemmlhenreni 
*i»ii murl dim mpriuin. 

'■ lei m.lbenn du pete. LTiaioio: 



toirnqunn plicc - 

I'UQ dn cbTi an eon*-il da din, de t'tlre 
le h*r*dit»ire, < 



!.um£lleini.-nl Jncqua Lorcslul. 
I.: .'flit livr* ciiDttr w ririlund 
re, a qui depun long-tempt it- 

(■tjiico: i i , ..uir;.tiileHiJ*del»fllirec™eT,BioB™ilI»Bll« 
ftl'illii.i.L-NciijlCifm: L™jn, pour widen fill. LWIiwue 
an.i [ (-i0 1 ,-j i . t fs.et rinlmilii- ■]-■ d.-ui liimilie. iVn Mail uxnir. 
Duii lam let cnnieili, dam lowei lei nfftina, It doge unman 
toujour. InLdRdu prttift roinumtn- Ki propoiiiioni outeiin- 
u'vmv Illni^luniM un miii-Jnlirr n.u'il tie « eroiimil rerlle- 
.»-i.i ,-...-. .,-. ■.-.m| V r.-iw L.-..J... • •■*■■ <r-« J« mi-. •*<• 

prompt quWliepuleipUqiier. II ne'enr.Uut pu diniuin am 
kUlvefllHUI pear iuaiMi»¥ quo F^an^ou Foaciri, .yam dnirt eeue 

Ceabriuli fieorediterem encore loraqu'om Til mini peririubife- 
mi.ni Man locrdin.Wn' <lc Pjem-.d ecli dim le moment ou.en 
n quilhe-d'wigadiir, il innruiwil un procti colllre Anilr* Donilo, 
Bcndrc ilu doge, Mcuit Je peculat. On fcriri: ID( ll UHD.be dt 

I'mimiil qii'il mtlil ire nJflt I la pilrie par Ic poiMII. 
it 11') ELtmtHk]?ijiieprelJ*e,aucun indice eonlre FnngoitFok 
— iion n.fuiede le ■HIDCauKT. quand ■ vie enuere 

■ri'siiti un.' i»i|>o.t>il'o-i U!i,-:i odjjuti-, il lavui q_ueioii 



I'mii t|',H Irop d'eii:.i]»!^ L!^r,u-'3ku;e3 du ruin que le caBaeil djo 
ii\ [BTnsiir [ni.imilk-i k tlu-i'ik In 1 >'j>.|i .liq'i .... 

<;r)>erLdini,Jii?quQiLor?dii[i,nlidr Purred roy.it ou feiavnUlde 
™re .voir i veinjer lei penei de ut'imilli.t l)«m *n lunt dt 



,i.hn>ib! i i.?.K.jugni.ift,«d(.< 



(Hw.ni ur, Vtlirnn. Publico**.) 

■ Ji! tuii prim i;.:i!i'[i>Eiii d.iii re riVii unr ri-lation muiuKnledi 
l'i rfi-jjoriim .':.■ I'l-imsiJi Fwmri rjui '" ||, " J ' c >"ntum6 hni«lr< 
■Uisullidi nwmurii; klDi-Ldir <■ iiiiiiiiluit'. \r ■< funiurl. Sunk fclT 

■(■Il'iiir innifii iiiiurimiiiciimii inn pilaris nun mm nd miimaiu 
njnmvuM J.tuhui L-iiii-L-iliiii'H Ji; li.ustutuni iicpoi, quia in 
glx-ctdnriuin viTKliclmn i>|>poriiiiis. (VJisi-a t'««i Dueilci.) 
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comptes (ear il fkiaaic le commerce, comme a cette epoque presque 
tous les patriciens,p il avait intent de ta propre main le doge an 
nombre de set uebiteurs poor la mort, y etait-U dk, de mon pSre et 
de mon oncle.* De Pautre cote do regntre, il avait laisse one page 
en blanc, pour y faire mention da recouvrement de cette dette, et 
en effet, apres la perte du doge, il ecrivit rar son registre : il me Ta 
payee, l'ha pagata. 

Jacques Loredan fut elu membre du contett des dix,en devint un 
des trois cheft,et se promit men de profiter de cette occatioii pour 
aecomplir la vengeance qull metlitait. 

Le doge en sonant de la terrible epreuve qui'l venait de subir, 
pendant le proces de son fils. s*ecait retire au fond de son palais 
incapable de se livrer aux affaires, consume de chagrins, accable de 
vieiUeate, il ne se montrait plus en public, ni meme dans les con- 
seils. Cette retraite. si facile k expliqaer dans un vieUmrd octoge* 
naire si raalheureux, deplut aux decemvirs, qui voulurent y voir un 
murmure centre leur arrets. 

Loredan commenca par se plaindre devant ses colleagues* du tort 
quel es infirmites du doge, son absence de conseil apporurient k 
l'exp&iition des affaires, H finit par hasarder et reussit a raire agreer 
la proposition de le deposer. Ce n'etait pas » premiere fois que 
Yenise avait pour prince un horame dHns lac aduciil : I'usage et 
les lois y avaient poorvu ; dans ces eirconstances le doge 6tait 
supplee par le plus ancien du conseil. Ici cela, ne snfRsait pas aux 
ennerais de Foscari. Pour donner plus de solenniie a la delibera- 
tion, le conseil des dix demanda une adjonction de vingt-cinq sena- 
teurs ; mais comme on n'en enoncait pas l'objet, et que le grand 
conseil etait loin de le soupconner, il se trouva que Marc Foscari. 
frfcre du doge, leur Ait doune pour Tun des adjoints. Au lieu do 
Padmettre a la deliberation, ou de reclame* contre ce choix, on 
enferma ce senateur dans une chambre separle, et on lui fit jurer 
de ne jamais 
clarant qu' 
scrivit son 

Quand on en vmt k la deliberation, Loredan la provoqua en ces 
termes.l " Si l'utilitg publique doit imposer silence a iou& les in- 
terests prives, je ne doute pas que nous ne prenkms aujourd'hui une 
mesure que la patrie reclame que nous lui devons. Les etats ne 
peuvent se mainienir dans un ordre de chose immuable: vous 
n'avez qu'a voir comme le ndtre est change, et combien il le serait 
davantage s'il n'y avait une autorite assez terme pour y porter re- 
raeoe. J'ai honte de vous faire remarquer la confusion qui regne 
dans les conseils, le desordre des deliberations, l'encombrentent des 
affaires, etb legerete avee laquelle les plus importantes sont de- 
cidees ; la licence de notre jeunesse, le peu d'assiduite* des magis* 
trats, rmtroduction de nouveautes dangerenses. Quel est 1'efFet de 
cesdesordres? de compromettre notre consideration. Quelle en 
est la cause? Pabseneed'uR chef capable de moderer les nns, de 
dinger les auttes, de donner lYxemple a tons, et de maintenir la 
force des lois. 

<( Ou est le temps ou nos decrets etaient aussitdt executes que 
rendus? Ou Francois Carrare se trouvait investi dansPadoue, 



* Ibid, et TOistoire Venitienne de Vianolo. 

t II Aut cependant remarquer que dans la notice ou Pon raconte 
ee fait, la deliberation est rapporter, que les vingtcinq adjoints y 
aont nommes, et que le nom de Marc Foscari ne ?y trouve pas. 

t Cette harangue se lit dans la notice eitee cidesius. 

l2 
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taiMene. oik 1ft scconde n'etait pai prouvee, oik la tantieme n'avtit 
rien dY criniiitel, comment concevoir la Constance d*on pere, qui 
Wit torturer trots foil ton fiU unique, qui I'entend condamner sans 

Iireiivct ci qui nYclate pas en platntes ; qui ne Paborde que pour 
ui moninr un visage plus austere qu'attendri, ctqai.au moment 




ip^ce humaine let memes efforts que 
aurait-ellc ton hero'ismc comme la liberte ? 

Qui'lquc tempt apres ee jugemeuL on deeouvrit le veritable 
auteur at* ratsassiuat. dont Jacques Fotcari portait la peine; mail 
il n'etuit plut Tempt de re purer eette atroee injustice, le malheureux 
elaii mort dant w prixm. 

11 mi* rette a raeonter la tuito des roalheort du p&re. LTibtoirc 
let attrihue a llmpatienco qu'avaient set ennemit et set rivaux de 
voir vaquer ta place, Elle accuse formellement Jaequet Loredan. 
Tun uVh cht-tsou convil des dix, de s'etre livre contre ce vieillard 
aux conseilt (Tune ha'ine hereditaire, et qui depub long-tempt di« 
vitait leurt maisons * 

Francoii Foseari avail essaye de la faire cesser, en offrant ta fille 
a niluitine aniirai Pierre Lorenan, pour un de set ftls. LVulianee 
avfit eie rrjeteu. et l'inimitic des d-ux families s*en etaitaeerue. 
Dan* tout In conseils, dant toutes let affaires, le doge trouvsit 
toujoun Ie< Loredan prets a rombattre set propositions on set m- 
terets. 11 lui echuppa un jour de din* quil ne se croirait reelle- 
ment prince, que loriquc Pierre Loredan aurait ce»e de vivre. Get 
amiral mourut quetquc tempt apret d'une incomraodiie' attez 
promptc qu'on ne put expbquer. 11 ne'en fallut pas da vantage aux 
malveillants pour intinuer que Francois Foseari, ayant desire eette 
mor(, pouvait bien I'avoir hktee. 

Cos bruits t'accrediterent encore lorsqu'on vit aussi perir subite* 
ment Marc Loredan, frere de Pierre, et cela dam le moment ou,en 
sa qualite. d'avogador, il instruisaii un proce* contre Andre 1 Donato, 

Kndre du doge, accuse de |>ecu1at. On ecrivit sur la tombe de 
miral qu'il avait ete enleve a la patric par le poison. 

II n'y avait aucune preuve, aucun mdice contre Francois Foi- 
can, aucune raiton meme de le soupcouner. Quand sa vie ent&re 
n'aurait pas dementi une imputation aussi odieuse, il savait que son 
rang ne lui promettait ni I'impunite ui meme IHndulgenee. La 
mort tragique de Tun de set predecesseurs Pen averussait, et 11 
n'avnit qi.e trop d'exemplet domestiques du soin que le conse3 det 
dix prenait d'humilier le chef de la repuhlique. 

Cependant, Jacques Loredau,fiis de Pierre, croyait ou feignait de 
croire avoir a venger let pertes de sa famille.t Dans ses lines de 

. . . . — 

met s'accor Je a sa Rloire, que la foiblesse des jugeans fasse des croire 
sa vertu. Mais pour lors, quand il se ful retire, tout le mondede* 
moura sur la place, « onime transy dliorreur et de frayeur, par un 
long temps shiis mot dire, pour avoir veu cc qui avail &i€ fkiU 
(Plutarque, Valerius Publicola.) 

* Je suis princi|»alement dans ce Wt'it une relation manuseritede 
la de|>osition de Francois Foseari qui est dans le volume intitule, 
Haccolta di memorie htoriche e aniiedote. per fonuar la Storia dell* 
eccellentissimo consiglio di X. (Archives de Veime.) 

t Hasee taincn injurias quainvb imaginaria uon tam ad animura 
revocaverat Jacobus Laurcdaiius de fuiictorum nepo*, quara in 
flbeccdarium vindictam opponnna. (Palnzzi Fasti Ducalcs.) 
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comptes (ear il faisait le commerce, comme a cette epoque presque 
tousles patricient^ il avait inscrit de sa propre main le doge au 
nombre de ses debitetui pour la mort, y etait-il dk, de mon pere et 
de mon oncle.* De ftutre cot6 da regntre, il avait laiise une page 
en blanc, pour y faire mention du recouvrement de cette dette, et 
en effet, apres la perte du doge, il ecrivit sur son registre : il me l'a 
payee, 1'ha ragata. 

Jacques Loredan fut elu membre du eonteUdes dix,en devint un 
des trois cheft , et se promit Wen de profiter de cette occaiion pour 
aeeomplir la vengeance qull meditait. 

Le doge en sonant de la terrible epreuve qui'l venait de tubir, 
pendant le proces de son fils. •'etait retire au fond de son palan 
incapable de se livrer aux affaires, consume de chagrins, accable de 
vieillease, il ne se montrait plus en public, ni meme dana les con- 
seils. Cette retraite. si facile 4 expliquer dam un vieillard octoge- 
naire si raalheureux, deplut aux decemvirs, qui voulurent y voir un 
murmure contre leur arrets. 

Loredan commence par se plaindre devant ses colleguessdu tort 
quel es infirmites du doge, son absence de conseil apportaient k 




pour prince un horame dans lac aducue : I usage 
les lots y avaient poorvu ; dans ces circonstances le doge etait 
supplee par le plus ancien du conseil. Ici cela, ne snfRsait pas aux 
ennemis de Foscari. Pour donner plus de solennite a la delibera- 
tion, le conseil des dix demanda une adjonction de vingt-cinq sena- 
tears ; mais comme on n'en enoncait |>as I'objet, et que le grand 
conseil etait loin de le soupconner, il se trouva que Marc Foscari, 
frdre du doge, leur fut donne pour Tun des adjoints. Au lieu de 
l'admettre a la deliberation, ou de reelamer contre ce choix, on 
enferma ce senateur dans une chambre separee, et on lui fit jurer 
de ne jamais parler de cette exclusion qinl Iprourait, en lui de- 
clarant qu'il y ailait de sa vie; ce qui nVmpecha pas qu'on nln 
scrivit son nom au bas du dlcret comme s'il y eut pri* part-t 

Qoand on en vint k la deliberation, Loredan la provoqua en ces 
termes.t " Si l'utilke 1 puUique doit imposer silence k tous les in- 
tents privet, je ne doute pas que nous ne prenkms aujourd'hui une 
roesure que la patrie reclame que nous lui devons. Les etats nc 
peuvent se mainienir dans un ordre de chose immuable: vous 
n'avez qu'a voir comme le notre est change;, et combien il le strait 
da vantage s'il n'y avait une autorite assez rerme pour y porter re- 
meoe. J'ai honte de vous faire remarquer la confusion qui regne 
dans les conseils, le desordre des deliberations. I'cncombrement des 
affaires, et to legeretl avee laquelle les plus iraportantes sont de- 
ctdees ; la licence de notre jeunesse, le peu d'assiduitl des magis- 
trals, rratroduction de nouveautes dangerenses. Quel est 1'effet de 
ces desordres? de compromettre notre consideration. Quelle en 
est la cause? Pabsenced'un chef capable de modern les uns, de 
dinger let avttes, de donner lYxempiea tous,etde maintenirla 
force des lois. 

* Od est le temps ou nos decrets etaient aussitdt executes que 
rendus? Ou Francois Carrare se trouvait investi dansPadoue, 



* Ibid, et ITTistoire Venitienne de Vianolo. 

t II that cependant remarquer que dans la notice ou l*on raconte 
ee frit, la deliberation est rapporter, que les vingtcinq adjoints y 
sont nommet, et que le nom de Marc Foscari ne vy trowe V*** 

t Cette harangue se Bt dans la notice tkec tv-dj»«u.». 

12 
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avant de pouroir Otre seulemcnt inforrae que nous voultons lui faire 
la guerre ? nous avons vu rout le contraire dant la derntere guerre 
eomreleducde Milan. Malheureuse la republique qui eit sans 
chef! 

44 Jc ne tous rappclle pas tous ees inconvenient* et leurs suites 
deplorables, pour tous alniger, pour tous effirayer, mais pour tous 
faire souvenir que tous etes lea mattres. les conservateurs de cet 
etat, fonde par vos litres, et de la liberte que nous deTons k leurs 
travaux, k leurs institutions. Ici, le mal indique le remeue. 
Nous n'avons |ioint de chef, U nous en faut un. Notre prince est 
notre ouvraffp, nous avons done le droit de juger son merite quand 
il s'tfjit de I'elire, et son incapacity quand elle se manifeste. J'ajou- 
terai que le pcuple, encore bien qu*il nVtit pas le droit de pro- 
nonccr stir les actions de set mattres, apprendra ce changement 
arec transport. C*est In providence, je n'en doute pas, qui lui 
inspire ellenieme ces dispositions, pour tous avertir que la re- 
publique reclame cette resolution, et que le sort de Petat est en 
Toa mains." 

Ce diseours n'eprouva que de timides contradictions ; cependant, 
la deliberation dura huit jours. L'assemblee, ne se jugeant pas 
ausii sure de Papprobation universelle que Porateur vornnit le lui 
faire croire, desirait que le doge donnat lui-meme sa demission. 
11 avait deji proposee deux fois, et on n'avait pas voulu Paecep- 
ter. 

Aucune loi ne portait que le prince fut revocable : il £ tait au 
contraire k vie, et les exemples qu'on pouvait citer de plutieun 
doges depose*, prouvaient que de telles revolutions avajent tou- 
jour* et6 le resultar d'un mouvement populaire. 

Mais d'ailleurs, si le doge pouvait etre depose, ce n'etait pas 
assurement par un tribunal compote iPun petit nombre de mem* 
bres, institue pour punir les crimes, et nulleraent invest! du droit 
de rlvoquer ce que le corps souverain de Petat avait fait. 

Cepertdaut, le tribunal arret* que les six conse'.llers de la 
seignenrie, et les chefs du conseil des dix, se transporteraient 
aupres du doge pour lui signifier, que Pexcellentissiroe conseil 
avait jug£ convenable quMI abdiquat un£ dignite\ dont son age ne 
lui permettait plus de reiuplir les fonetious. On lui donnait 1500 
ducats d'or pour son tntrctien et vitigtquatre heures pour se 
decider.* 

Foscari repondit surlc champ avec Ivaucoup de gravite que 
deux fois il a* ait voulu se demettre de sa charge; qu'au lieu de le 
lui permettre, on avait exige de lui le serment de ne plus reiterer 
celte demande ; que la providence avait prolong^ scs jours pour 
Plprouver et pour Paffligcr, que cependant on n etait pas en droit 
de reprocher sa longue vie k un liomme qui avait employe quatre- 
vingt-quatre ans au service de la republique; qu'il etait pret 
encore k lni sacrifter sa vie ; mais que, pour sa dignitl, il \k tenait 
de la republique emigre, et quil se reservait de repondre sur ce 
sujet, quand la volonte generate se serait legaleaient mani- 
festee. 

Le lendemain, k Pheure indiquee, les conse illers et les chefi des 
dix se prejsent&rent. II ne voulut pas leur donner d'autre reponse* 
Le conseil Passembla siuMe-champ, lui envoya demander encore 
une fois sa resolution, seance tenante, et, la reponse ayant ete 1 la 
meme, on pronou^a que le doge etait releve de son serment et 
depose de sa dignite, on lui assignait une pension de 1500 ducats 



* Ce Dccret e*t rapportet eitueWemfiat, daat to, notice. 
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d'or, enlui enjoignant dc aortir dii palais dam Imit jours, sous 
peine de voir tout set Wens cotfisquei.* 

Le lenderaain. ce decret fut portl au doge, ct ce Hit Jacques 
Loredan qui eut la cnielle joie de le lui presenter II repo-idit x 
"Sij'avais pu prevoir que ma vieillcsse lut prejudiciabk' a 1'etBt, 
le ehef de la repubhquc ne to ferai pai montre awez ingrai pour 
preferer sa dignite" a la patrie; man cettif vie lui ayant ei£ utile 
pendant tant a^annees. je voubtis lui en contacrer jusqu'au dernier 
moment. lie decret est rendu, jc ni*y eonformerai." Apret ai oir 
parte ainsi. il se deponilla lies marques de ta dignity remit I'aiuteau 
ducal qui fut brite en sa pre* nee. et de* le Jour suivant il quitta 
ee palais. qu'il avait lurfeite pendant trentevmq ant, aecompagne 
de son frertu de ses parents, et de set amis. Un secretaire, qui se 
trouva sur le perron, ISnvita a dtscendre par un etcalirrdciobe, 
aftn d'evitcr la foule du peiiplc, qui s'ltait rassemble dans lei 
eours, raais il »'y refuta, disant au il voulait d»*scendre parouil 
eiiat monte ; et quand il fut an bat de I'etc*lier des geants- il se 
rctourna, sppuye sur sa bequille, vers le pa his en proferant era 
paroles: - Afes services nTy avaient appellc, la malice de met 
emnemia m'en fait aortir." 

La foule qui s'ouvrait sur son pasture, et qui arait pcut-efro 
desire sa mort, etait emue de respect etd'attrmJrisscnient.t Ren* 
tre dan» sa maitoi^ U recommenda a sa famille d'ouMier les in- 
jures de set ennenus. Per«onne dans les divers corps de I'etat ne 
•e crut en droit de s'etonwr. qu'un prince inamovible rut £16 
depoie sans qu'ou lui reprocuat rien ; que t'eut edt perdu son 




•ous peine de most. 

Avamdcdonner an saccessear a Francois Foscari, unc nou. 
veile loi fut rendue, qui defendait au doge d'ouvrir et de lire, 
autretnent qu'en presence de ses eonseillers, les depccliea del 
ambauadeurk de la repubuqoe, et les lettre* dea princes etran. 

Les elerfeurs entrcrent au conclave et nommerent au dogat 
Fasch -I Malipier le 30 Octobre, 1457. La cloche de bainr-Marc, 

3ui am.oncait a Venite son nouveau prince, vint frapper 1'oreilJe 
e Francois Fmcari; cetle fait sa fermete rnhandonna, il eprouva 
un tel sanivsement,qu'il mourut le lendemaiu § 

La repuUique arreta qu'on (ui sendrait les m ernes honneura 
fonebrea que s'il fut mort dant 1'exerrite de sa dignite; ma is lore* 
qu'on se pretenta pour enlever set restes, sa veuve, qui de son 
noro etait Marine Nani. declara qu elle ne le souitrirait point; 
quVmne devaif ihis trailer tn prince a pre* sa mort celui que 
vivant on avit depouiUe de la couronne, et que, puisqu'il avait 
eonsunje sea Went au service de I'etat, elle taurait conaacrer sa dot 
A lui faire rtmirv les derniera lionneurt | On ne tint aucun 
eompfe de eette resistance, ct malgre les protestations de l*an- 
eiennr dogaresse, le corps fut enlcve, revetu dea ornements du- 
caux, expose 1 en public, et lea obseques furent ceJebrees avec la 



* La notice rapporte auaai ee decret. 

t On lit dant la .notice ees propres mots: "Se fosse »tato in 
loro potere volontien lo awebbero rcstituito." 

Sllist. di Venecia, di Paolo Morosini, lib. 24. 
Hist, di Pietro Jnatiaiani, lib. 8. 
Hut. d'JSgJJMtht tir. A eap. 7. 
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ft 4 a famille. H lui semblait que. redescendu au rangde simple 
citoyen. eomme il n'mspirerait plm de cninte ou de jalousie, on 
n*accablerait plus son fils par ces eftVoyables persecutions. Ahxttu 
par la roort de ses premiers enfans. il avait voulu. des le 26 Juin, 
1433, deposer une dignite.' durant I'exercice de laqneUe sa patrie 
■rait ete tourmentee par la guerre, par la pestc, et par des mal- 
heurs de lout genre.* II renouvela eette proposition epres lea 
jugemens rendus eontre son fib ; mais le eoateil des dix le retenait 
fbreemt nt sur le trone, eomme il retenait son fib dam lea ters. 

En vain Jacob Foscari. oblige de se presenter chaque jour an, 
gouverneur de la Canee. re claruait eontre l'injustieede saderniere 
sentence, sur fequelle la confection d'Erizzo ne fauasatt plus de 
doutes. En vain il demandait grace au farouche conseil des disc ; 
il ne pouvait obtenir aucune reponse. Le dear de revotr son pere 
et sa mere, arrives tous deux au dernier terme de la vieillesse, le 
desir de revoir une patrie dont la eruaute ne meritait pas un ■ 
tendre amour, se changetent en lui en one vraie fureur. Nepou- 
vant retournera Venise pour y vivre libre, il voulnt du moms y 
tiler ehercher un suppfice. II eerivit au doc de Milan a la fin 
de Mai, 1456, pour implorer sa protection aupr£s du senat : et 
taehant qu'une telle lettre seroit consideree eomme un crime, il 
t'expota lui-meme dans un lieu ou il etait sur quMle seroit sakie 
par lea espions qui IVntouraient. En eftet, la lettre etant deffiree 
au conseil des du. on I'envoya ehercher aussitot, et il fat reeon* 
duit a Venise le 10 Jaillet, .456t 

Jacob Foscari ne nia point sa lettre, il raconta en meme temps' 
dans quel but il Tavait ecrite, et comment il l'avait fait tomber 
entre les mains de son delateur. Malgre ces aveux, Foscari fut 
remis a la torture et on lui donna trente tours d'estrapade,poar 
voir s'il conflrmerait ensuite ses depositions. Quand oniedemcha 
de la corde, on le trouva dechire par ces horribles secousses. Les 
juges permirent alors a son pdre, a sa me're a sa femme, et a ses fib, 
dialler le voir dans sa prison. Le vieux Foscari. appuyesur un baton, 
ne se tratna qu*avec peine, dans la chambre ou son fib unique 
etait panse de ses blessures. Ce fils demandait encore -hi grace de 
mounr dans sa maison.— " Retourne a ton exil, raon fib, pubqoe 
ta patrie 1'ordonue," lui diHc doge, " et soumets-toi a sa volonteV* 
Mais en rentrant dans son palais, ce malheureux vieiUard s'evan- 
ouit epuise par la violence qu'il s'etait faite. Jacob devait encore 
passer une annee en prison a la Canee, avant qu'on lui rendu la 
meme liberie limitee a laquelle il etait reduit avant cet evene- 
ment; mau a peine fut il debarque* sur cette terre d'exil, qu'il y 
inourut de douleur.f 

Dolors, et pendant quinze mois le vieux doge, accabl^d'annees 
et de chagrins, ne reeouvra plus la force de son corps ou celle de 
son a me; il n'assittait plus a aucun des conseUs,et il ne pouvait 

Slusremplir aucune des fonctions de sa dignite. II etait entre 
anssa quatre-vingt-sixieme annee, et si le conseil des dix avait 
ete susceptible de quelque pitie, il aurait attendu en silence la fin, 
sans doute prochatne, d'une carriere marquee par tant de glorie 
cttantde malhetu-s. Mais le chef du conseil des dix etait alors 
Jacque, Loredanos fils de Marc, et neveu de Pierre, le grand 
admiral, qui toute leiir »ie avaient ete, les ennemis acharnea du 
vieux doge. lis avaient transmis leur name a leurs enfans, et 



• Ihid. p. 1032. 

t Martin Sanuto, p. 1162. 

t Marin Sanuto, p. H6.1. -Naragiero Stor. Venez. p. Ilia* 
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i'utte vieille raneune n'etait \m» encore satisfait.* A ('instigation 
cle Loredano. Jerome Barbarigo. inquititeur d'&at, propose au 
conseil dei dix au moh d'Octubre 1457, do sniumrttr** Foicari k 
uue nouvelle humiliation. Dt>« nut* ce magistral ne pnuvait plus 
remplir an function!, Barbarigo demanda qu'on nominal un autre 
doge. Le conseil, qui avail refute par deux foil ^abdication de 
Fbaeari, parcc que la constitution ne pouvait la ptrmettre, hcaita 
avant de te mettre en contradiction avee ses propres deerets Lea 
diseussioiis dans le comeil rt la tunte. ae prolongerent pendant 
huit jours, jutoue tort avant dam le nuh. Cependant. onflt entrer 
dans ftsserablce Marco Foscari. procurateur de Saint Marc, et 
fWre du doge, pour qu'on ffit lie par le redoutahle serment du 
secret, et qu r il ne put arreter les menees de sei ennemis. Knfln, 
le comeil se rendit aupres du doge, et lui demanda d'abdiquer 
voloutairement un emuloi qu'il ne puuvait plu* eiercer* M J*ai 
jure," repondit le vieiftard, •* de remplir jusqu'a ma roort, selon 




qu'un orore oes consuls dispose de moi, le my souroettrai, mats 

je ne le devanccrai pas.** Aiors une nouvelle deliberation du con* 

aeU delia Francois froscari de son serment ducal lui atftura une 

pension de deux mille ducats pour le restr de sa vie, et lui urdon- 

nad'evacuer en trois jours le palnis, et de deposer les omemens de 

sa dignite. Le doge ayant reiiiarqu6 parrot les conseillers qui 

lui portertnt cet ordre, un chef de la quarantie qu*il ne connoitsait 

paa, demanda son nom : *• Je suis le ftls de Marep Menirno," lui 

dit le conseiller — " Ah ! ton pere eiait roon ami, 1 * lui dit le vieux 

doge) en soupirant. 11 donna aussitot des ordres pour qu'ou 

transport** ses diets dam une maiiou a lui ; et le lendeniain 23 

Octobreonle vit, se soutenat a peine, et appuye surson«icux 

fttre, redeseendre ces luemes esealiert sur leiqiicls, trcnte-quatre 

ans auparavant, on l'avait vti fcmtallt a\ec tant de poinpe, et 

traverser ces memes sallcs ou Lt republique avait r*c;ii ses seriueiis, 

Ls peuple entier parui indigue de tant de durete exercee eontre 

un vieulard qull resprctait et qu'il ahnait; ma'u le conseil des 

dix fit publier une defense de parler de eette revolution, sous peine 

d'etre iraduit dt-vaiit les inquititeur* d'etat. Le 20 Octobre, l*as- 

aual Malipieri, procurateur de Saint-Marc, fut elu pour successcur 

ieFosean; eelui-ci n'eiit pas neanmoins .'humiliation devivre 

ujet, 14 ou il avait rcgne. En enteiidant le son des etocues, qui 

onnaient en actions de graces pour crtte election, il mourut 

abitement a*une bemorragie causee par une veine qui s'eclata 

ans sajpoitrine.t 

•* Le doge, blesse de trou ver comtamment on eontradjeteur et uu 
sueor siamer dans son frere, lui dit un jour en plein conseil ; 
iesssre Augustin, vous mites tout votre possible pour hater ma 
wt : vous vous flattez de me sueeeder ; mais, si les autres vous 
unasent aussi bien qui je vous connais, ils ntairont garde de vous 
«.' LA dessus il se leva, emu de colere, reutra dans son appare- 
nt, et mourut qudqnes jours apres. Ce frere, eontre sequel il 



Vector Sandi atom chrile Veneuana, P. IL L. V. IIL p. 

Marin Sanuto. The de* Duchi di Venezia. p. 1164.— Chronicou 
ibinum, T. XXI, p. o»a.— Christotoro da Soldo Istoria Bres- 
, T. XXI. p. Mlw-Navrgero Stoiio Venesana, T. XXIli *- 
•ILA.StJsellko. Deca III, L. VU1. f. Ml. 
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was net occasioned by any writing! whatsoever, bBtnratt have at* 
currrd had no roth writer* ever existed. It is tke flMfcion to attrV 
bute every thing to the French revolution, and rbe French revolt* 
tion to ever> thug but itt real cause. That came n tdwhwt iht 
government exacted too much, and the people eosM milhn give 



nor tear mire. Without this, the EncyeJopediata might lam wiR 



ten their Angers off without the occurrence of 

And tin' EngHih revolution— (the first, f mraiQ nlaj was it 

saom-d by ? The Puritan* were sorely as pious and 

seyorbiibiognpher? Acts— acts on the part of go* 

fist writings against them, have caused the pi 

tending to the future. 

1 look upon such as inevitable, though no revotntiDnM : I wish 
to tee the English constitution restored, and 



English constitution restored, and not destroyed, 
an aristocrat, and naturally one by temper, with the greater put 
of ray present property in the funds, what have / to gnni by a re- 
volution ? PerhaiH I nave more to lose in every way than lfr> 
Southey, with all his places and presents for panegyrics and abate 
fatti the bargain. Bat that a revolution is inevitable. I repeat. The 
government may exult over the rep r e ssion of petty tannin ; them 
are bat the leeediag waves repulsed and broken for a 




. _ -. - of 

tfetley * One mode of worship is merely destroyed by 
Thfre never was, nor ever will be, a country without a religion. 
We shall be told of France again; but Ir was only Paris and a 
frantic party, which Tor a moment uphehl their dogmatic ■«nnfnte 
of tteo-phuanthropy. The Church of England; if overthrown, 
will be swept away by the sectarians, and not by the sceptics. Peo- 
ple are too wise, too well informed, too certain of their own Im- 
mense importance in the realms of ■pace, ever to submit to the 
impiety or doubt. There may be a few such diffident speculators, 
like water in the psle sun-beam of human reason, but they are 
very few ; and their opinions without enthusiasm or appeal to the 
pasnons, can never gam proselytes— unlets, indeed they are perse* 
cuted— that , to be sure, will increase any thing. 

Mr. S., with a cowardly ferocity, exults over the anticipated 
M dtath-bed repentance" of the object* of nb dislike ; and induta 
himself in a pleasant " Vision of Judgment," in prose at weuat 
verse, full of impious impudence. What Mr. S.'s sensations or out 
may be in the awful moment of leav ing this state of existence, 
neither he nor we can pretend to decide. In common, I presume, 
with most men of any reflection, / have not waited for a "death-bed 1 " 
to repent of many of my actions, notwithstanding; the M diabolical 
pride" which this pitiful renegado in bis rancour would impnte to 
those who scorn tarn. Whether, upon the whole, the good or evil 
of my deeds may preponderate is not for me to ascertain : but, at 
my means and opportunities have been greater,, I shall limit my 
present defence to an assertion (easily proved, if necessarjv) that 
I, *• in my degree," have done more real gex«d in any one given 
year, since I was twenty, than Mr. Southey in the whole course of 
nb shifting and turncoat existence. There are several actions to 
which I can look back with an honest pride, not to be damped by 
the calumnies of a hireling. There are others to which I recur 
with sorrow and repentance; but the only act of my life, of which 
J€v. Southey can have any real knowledge, at it was one which 
brought me in contact with a near connexion of his own, did no 
dishonour to that connexion nor to me. 

Xgrn not ignorant of Mr. Southey'i ctiojaoki on a different 
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PREFACE. 



The following drama is taken entirely from the 
Germari's Tale, Kruitzner," published many yean 
ago in "Lee's Canterbmy Tale*s" written (I be- 
lieve) by two sisters, of whom one furnished only 
this story and another, both of which are considered 
superior to the remainder of the collection. I have 
adopted the characters, plan, and even the Ian- 
guage, of many parts of this story. Some of the 
characters are modified or altered, a few of the 
names changed, and one character (Ida of Stride n- 
heim) added by myself: but in the rest the original 
is chiefly followed. When I was young -(about 
fourteen, I think) I first read this tale, which made 
a deep impression upon me ; and may, indeed, be 
•said to contain the germ of much that I have since 
written. I am not sure that it ever was very popu- 
lar ; or, at any rate, its popularity has since been 
eclipsed by that of other great writers in the same 
department. But 1 have generally found that those 
who had read it, agreed with me in their estimate 
-of the singular power of mind and conception 
which it develops. I should also add conception, 
rather than execution ; for the story might, per- 
haps, have been more developed with greater ad- 
vantage. Amongst those whose opinions agreed 
with mine upon this story, I could mention some 
very high names ; but it is not necessary, nor in- 
deed of any use ; for every one must judge accord- 
ing to their own feelings. I merely refer the ret* 
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der to the original story, that he may sae to what 
extent I have borrowed from it) and am not un- 
willing that he should find much greater pleasure 
in perusing it than the drama which is founded 
upon its contents. 

I had begun a drama upon this tale so far back 
as 1815 (the first I ever attempted, except one at 
thirteen years old, called " Ulric and IMnOy" 
which I had sense enough to burn), and had nearly 
completed an act, when I was interrupted by cir- 
cumstances. This is somewhere amongst my pa* 
pert in England ; but as it has not been found, I 
have re-written the first, and added the subsequent 
acts. 

The whole is neither intended, nor in any shape 
adapted, for the stage. 

Feb. 1833. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



MEN. 

WeRVIB. 

Ulric. 
Stralenheim. 

Id»STEIBT. 

Gabor. 
Fritz. 
> Hebbics. 

Eric. 
Arnheim. 
Meisteh. 
Rodolph, 

LUDWIG. 

WOMEN. 

Josephine. 

Ida. Stralenueim. 

Scene Partly on the frontier of Silesia* and 

partly in Siegendorf Castle, near Prague. 

Time— The close of the thirty years' war. 
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THE INHERITANCE. 



ACT I.— SCENE I. 

The Hall of a decayed Palace near a small Town on 
tfie northern Frontier of Silesia — the Afigla temper 
tuous, 

Werner and Josephine his wife, 

Josephine* My love, be calmer ! 

Werner. I am calm. 

Josephine, To 

me— 
Yes, but not to thyself: thy pace is hurried, 
And no one walks a chamber like to ours 
With steps like thine when his heart is at rest. 
Were it a garden, I should deem thee happy, 
And stepping with the bee from flower to flower ; 
But liere ! 

, Werner, 'Tis chill ; the tapestry lets through 
The wind to which it waves : my blood is frozen. 

Josephine. Ah, no ! 

Werner {smiling.) Why ! wouldst thou have it so ? 

Josepldne, I would 

Have it a healthful current. 

VOL. v.—l 



Up 
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WVffNT. Let it flow 

X'ntil 'tis spilt or chock'd — how soon, I care not. 
.trephine. Ami am I nothing in thy heart ?. 
Wcne*-. All — 

a!!. * 

Jr.*ephine. Then canst thou wish for that which 

must break mine ? 
It'emer (approaching her slowiu.) But for thee I 
had been — no matter what, 
Hut much of good and evil ; what I am, 
Tli on k mo west ; what I might or should have been, 
Thou know est not ; but still I love thee, nor 
Shall .Hi!*!)! divide us. 
[ I Vr «vuv -walks on abruptly, and then approaches 
Josephine. 

The storm of the night, 
Perhaps, affects me ; I'm a thing of feelings, 
And have of late been sickly, as, alas! 
Thou know'st by sufferings more than mine, my 

love ! 
fn watching me. 

Josephine. To sec thee well is much — 

To see the happy 

Werner. Where hast thou seen such r 

Let mc be wretched with the rest ! 

Josephine. But th ink 

How many in this hour of tempest shiver 
Beneath the biting wind and heavy rain, 
Whose every drop bows them down nearer earth., 
"Which hath no chamber for them save beneath 
Her surface. 

Werner. And that's not the worst : who cares 
For chambers ? rest is all. The wretches whom 
Thou namest— ay, the wind howls round them, and 
The dull and dropping rain saps in their bones 
The creeping marrow. I have been a soldier, 
A hunter, and a traveller, and am 
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A beggar, and should know the thing thou talk'st 
of. 
Josephine. And art thou not now shelter'd from 

them all ? 
Werner. Yes. And from those alone. 
Josephine. And that 

is something 1 . 
Werner. True — to a peasant. 
.fowep/dne. Should the nobly 

born 
He thankless for that refuge which their habits 
Of early delicacy render more 
Needful than to the peasant, when the ebb 
Of fortune leaves them on the shoals of life ? 
Werner. It is not that, thou know 'st it is not; 
we 
Have borne all this, I'll not say patiently, 
Except in thee— but we have borne it. 
Josephine, Well! 

Werner. Something beyond our outward suffer- 
ings (tho' 
These were enough to knaw into our souls) 
Hath stung me oft, and, more than ever, now. 
When, but for this untoward sickness, which 
Seized me upon this desolate frontier, and 
Hath wasted, not alone my strength, but meant, 
And leaves us— no ! this is beyond me ! — but 
For this I had been happy— thou been happy— 
The splendour of my rank austain'd— my name— 
My father's name— been still upheld ; and, more 
Than those— 

Josephine (abruptly.) My son — our son— our Ulric, 
Been clasp'd again in these long empty arras, 
And all a mother's hunger satisfied. 
Twelve years ! he was but eight then :— beautiful 
He was, and beautiful he must be now. 
My Ulric ! mv adored ! 
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Werner. I have been full oft 

The chace of fortune ; now she hath overtaken 
My spirit where it cannot turn at bay, 
Sick, poor, and lonely. 

Josephine. Lonely ! my dear husband ? 

Werner. Or worse — involving all I love, in this 
Far worse than solitude. Alone, I had died, 
And all been over in a nameless grave. 

Josephine. And I had not outlived thee ; but pray 
take 
Comfort ! We have struggled long ; and they who 

strive 
With fortune win or weary her at last, 
So that they find the goal, or cease to feel . 
Further. Take comfort,-— we shall find our boy. 

Warner. We were in sight of him, of every 
thing 
Which could bring compensation for past sorrow — 
And to be baffled thus ! 

Josephine. We are not baffled. 

Werner. Are we not pennyless ? 

Josep/une. We ne'er were 

wealthy. 

Werner. But I was born to wealth, and rank, 
and power ; 
Enjoyed them, loved them, and, alas ! abused them, 
And forfeited them by my father's wrath, 
In my o'er fervent youth ; but for the abuse 
Long sufferings have atoned. My father's death 
Left the path open, yet not" without snares. 
This cold and creeping kinsman, who so long 
Kept his eye on me, as the snake upon 
The fluttering bird, hath ere this time outstept me, 
Become the master of my rights, and lord 
Of that which lifts him up to princes in 
Dominion and Domain. 

Josephine. Who knows ? our son 
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May hare return'd back to his grandsire, and 
Even now uphold thy rights for thee ? 

Werner. 'Tis hopeless. 

Since his strange disappearance from my father's, 
Entailing, as it were, my sins upon 
Himself, no tidings have reveal'd his course. 
I parted with him to his grandsire, on 
The promise that his anger would stop short 
Of the third generation ; but Heaven seems 
To claim her stern prerogative, and visit 
Upon my boy his father's faults and follies. 
Jotepfune. I must hope better still, — at least we 
have yet 
Baffled the long pursuit of Stralenheim. 

Werner. We should have done, but for his fatal 
sickness, 
More fatal than a mortal malady, 
Because it takes not life, but life's sole solace : 
Even now 1 feel my spirit girt about 
By the snares of this avaricious fiend ;— 
How do I know he hath not track'd us here P 
Josephine. He docs not know thy person ; and 
his spies, 
Who so long watchM thee, have been left at Ham- 
burgh. 
Our unexpected journey, and this change 
Of name, leaves all discovery far behind : 
None hold us here for aught save what we seem. 
Werner. Save what we seem ! save what we are 
— sick beggars, 

Even to our very hopes. Ha ! ha ! 

Josephine. Alas ! 

That bitter laugh ! 

Werner. W/u> would read in this form 

The high soul of the son of a long line ? 
Who, in this garb, the heir of princely lands P 
W/to, in this sunken, sickly eye, the pn<te 

l2 
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Of rank and ancestry ? in this worn cheek. 
And faminc-hollow'd brow, the lord of halls. 
Which daily feast a thousand Tassals ? 

Josephine. Toil 

Tonder'd not thus upon these worldly things* 
My Werner ! when you deign'd to choose for bride 
The foreign daughter of a wandering exile. 

Werner. An exile's daughter with an outcast son 
Were a fit marriage ; but I still bad hopes 
To lift thee to the state we both were born for. 
t'our father's house was noble, though decayM ; 
And worthy by its birth to match with ours. 
Josephine. Your father did not think so, though 
'twas noble ; 
But had my birth been all my claim to match 
With thee, I should have deem'd it what it is. 
Werner. And what is that in thine eyes ? 
Josephine. All 

which it 
Has done in our behalf, — nothing. 

Werner. How, — nothing ? 

Josephine. Or worse ; for it has been a canker in 
Thy heart from the beginning : but for this, 
We had not felt our poverty, but as 
Millions of myriads feel it, cheerfully ; 
But for these phantoms of thy feudal fathers, 
Thou might'st have earn'd thy bread, as thousands 

earn it ; 
Or if that seem too humble, tried by commerce, 
Or other civic means, to amend thy fortunes. 
Werner (ironically). And been an Hanseatic 

burgher ? Excellent ! 
Josephine. Whate'er thou might'st have been, to 
me thou art, 
What no state high or low can ever change, 
My heart's first choice j — which chose thee, know- 
ing neither 
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Thy birth, thy hopes, thy pride ; nought, save thy 

sorrows: 
While they last, let me comfort or divide them ; 
When they end, let mine end with them, or thee ! 

Werner. My better angel! such I have ever 
found thee ; 
This rashness, or this weakness of my temper, 
Ne'er raised a thought to injure thee or thine. 
Thou didst not mar my fortunes : my own nature 
In youth was such as to unmake an empire, 
Had such been my inheritance : but now, 
Chasten'd, subdued, out-worn, and taught to know 
Myself,— to lose this for our son and thee ! 
Trust me, when, in my two-and-twentieth spring 
My father barr'd me from my father's house, 
The last sole scion of a thousand sires, 
(For I was then the last,} it hurt me less 
Than to behold my boy and my boy's mother 
Excluded in their innocence from what 
My faults deserved exclusion ; although then 
My passions were all living serpents, and 
Twined the gorgon's round me. 

[A knocking is U'arrf. 

Josephine. Hark ! 

Werner. A knocking? 

Josepldne. Who can it be at this lone hour ? we 
have 
Few visitors. 

Werner. And poverty hath none, 
Save those who come to make it poorer still. 
Well, I am prepared. 

[Werner puts his hand into hie bosom at if to 
search for some weapon. 

Josephine. Oh ! do not look so. I 

Will to the door, it cannot be of import 
In this lone spot of wintry dcsolalioi 
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The very desert saves man from mankind. 

[She j-oet to the door. 
Enter Identtein. 

Menttrin. A fair good evening to my fairer 
hostess 
And worth) —^what's your name, my friend ? 

Werner. Are you 

Not afraid to demand it ? 

Iden*tein. Not afraid ? 

Egad ! 1 am afraid. You look as if 
I ask*d for something better than your name, 
By the face you put on it. 

Werner. Better, sir ! 

Idenetein. Better or worse, like matrimony, 
what 
Shall 1 say more P You have been a guest this month 
Here in the prince's palace — (to be sure, 
His highness had resign'd it to the ghosts 
And rats these twelve years — but 'tis still a 

palace) — 
1 say you have been our lodger, and as yet 
Wc do not know vour name. 

Werner. My name is Werner. 

Jdenstehi. A goodly name, a very worthy name 
As e'er was gilt upon a trader's board ; 
I have a cousin in the lazaretto 
Of Hamburgh, who has got a wife who bore 
The same. He is an officer of trust, 
Surgeon's assistant (hoping to be surgeon), 
And has done miracles i' the way of business. 
Perhaps you are related to my relative ? 

Werner. To yours ? 

Josephine. Oh, yes ; we are, but dis- 

tantly. 

[Aside to Werner. 
Cannot you humour the dull gossip till 
We learn his purpose ? 
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Jdenttein, Well, I'm glad of that ; 

I thought so &1I along; such natural yearnings 
PlayM round my heart — blood is not water, cousin ; 
And so let's have some wine, and drink unto 
Our better acquaintance : relatives should be 
Friends. 

Werner. You appear to have drank enough al- 
ready, 
And if you had not, I've no wine to offer, 
Else it were yours ; but this you know, or should 

know: 
You see I am poor, and sick, and will not sco 
That I would be alone ; but to your business ? 
What brings you here ? 
Jdenttein. Why, what should bring 

me here ? 
Werner* I know not, though I think tliat I could 

guess 
That which will send you hence. 
Joaeplune (aride,) Patience, dear 

Werner ! 
Jdenttein, You don't know what has happen'd, 

then? 
Josephine. How should we ? 

Jdenttein. The river has o'crflow'd. 
Josephine. Alas! wc 

have known 
That to our sorrow, for these five days; since 
It keeps us here. 

Jdenttein. But what you don't know is, 

That a great personage, who fain would cross 
Against the stream, and three postillions' wishes, 
Is drown'd below the ford, with five post-horses, 
A monkey, and a mastiff, and a valet. 
JotepUne. Poor creatures ! arc you sure ? 
Jdenttein, Yes, 

of the monkey, 
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And the valet, and the cattle ; but as yet 
We know not if his excellency's dead 
Or no ; your noblemen are hard to drown, 
As it is tit that men in office should be ; 
But what is certain is, that he has swallowM 
Enough of the Oder to have burst two peasants ; 
And now a Saxon and Hungarian traveller, 
Who, at their proper peril, snatch'd him from 
The whirling river, have sent on to crave 
A lodging, or a grave, according as 
It may turn out with the live or dead body. 

Josephine. And "where will you receive him ? 
here, 1 hope, 
If we can be of service — say the word. 

Iden stein. Here ? no ; but in the prince's own 
apartment, 
As fits a noble guest : — 'tis damp, no doubt, 
Not having been inhabited these twelve years ; 
But when he comes from a much damper place, 
So scarcely will catch cold in't, if he be 
Still liable to cold — and if not, why 
He'll be worse lodged to-morrow : ne'erthelesB, 
I have order'd fire and all appliances 
To be got ready for the worst — that is, 
In case he should survive. 

Josephine. Poor gentleman ! 

I hope he will with all my heart. 

Werner. Intendent, 

Have you not learn'd his name ? My Josephine, 

[aside to his toife. 
Retire, I'll sift this fool. [exit Josephine. 

Idenstein. His name ? oh Lord ! 

Who knows if he hath now a name or no ; 
'Tis time enough to ask it when he's able 
To give an answer, or if not, to put 
His heir's upon his epitaph. Methought 
Just now you chid me for demanding .names ? 
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Werner. True, true, I did so ; you say well and 
wisely. 

Enter Gabor. 

Gabor. If I intrude, I crave-— 

Idenstein. Ob, no in- 

trusion ! 
This is the palace ; this a stranger like 
Yourself; I pray you make yourself at home : 
But where's his excellency, and how fares he ? 

Gabor. Wetly and wearily, but out of peril ; 
He paused to change his garments in a cottage, 
(Where I doff'd mine for these, and came on 

hither,) 
And has almost recoverM from his drenching. 
He will be here anon. 

Idemtein, What ho, there ! bustle ! 

Without there, Herman, Weilberg, Peter, Conrad \ 
[gives direction* to different eervant* -who enter. 
A nobleman sleeps here to-night — see that 
All is in order in the damask chamber — 
Keep up the stove — I will myself to the cellar — 
And Madam Idenstein (my consort, stranger,) 
Shall furnish forth the bed apparel ; for 
To say the truth, they are marvellous scant of this 
Within the palace precincts, since his highness 
Left it some dozen years ago. And then 
His excellency will sup, doubtless ? 

Gabor. Faith ! 

I cannot tell ; but I should think the pillow 
Would please him better than the table after 
His soaking in your river : but for fear 
Your viands should be thrown away, I mean 
To sup myself, and have a friend without 
Who will do honour to your good cheer with 
A traveller's appetite. 

Idenstein. But are you sure 

His excellency— -but his name, wtafcVft \U 
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Gabnr. I do not know. 

Idenstein. And yet you saved his 

life. 

Gabor. I help'd my friend to do so. 

Idenstein. Well that's 

strange, 
To save a man's life whom you do not know. 

Gabor, Not so ; for there are some I know so 
well, 
I scarce should give myself the trouble. 

Idenstein. Pray, 

Good friend, and who may you be ? 

Gabor. By my family, 

Hungarian. 

Idenstein. Which is call'd ? 

Gabor. It matters little. 

Idenstein (aside,) I think that all the world are 
grown anonymous, 
Since no one cares to tell roe what he's call'd ? 
Pray, has his excellency a large suite ? 

Gabor. Sufficient. 

Idenstein. How many ? 

Gabor. I did not count them. 

We came up by mere accident, and just 
In time to drag him through his carriage window. 

Idenstein. Well, what would I give to save a 
great man ! 
No doubt you'll have a swinging sum as recom- 
pense. 

Gabor. Perhaps. 

Idenstein. Now> how muoh do you 

reckon on ? 

Gabor. I have not yet put up myself to sale : 
In the mean time, my best reward would be 
A glass of your Hockcheimer, a green glass, 
Wreath'd with rich grapes and Bacchanal devices, 
O'crftowing with the oldest of your vintage ; 
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For which I promise you, in case you e'er 
Run hazard of being drown'd, (although I own 
It seems, of all deaths, the least likely for you,) 
I'll pull you out for nothing. Quick, my friend, 
And think, for every bumper I shall quaff 
A wave the less may roll above your head. 
Identtein (aride.) I don't much like this fellow 
—close and dry 
He seems, two things which suit me not ;. however) 
"Wine he shall have ; if that unlocks him not, 
I shall not sleep to-night for curiosity. [Exit. 

Gabor (to Werner,) This master of the ceremo- 
nies is 

■ 

The intendant of the palace, I presume ; 
Tig a fine building, but decayed. 

Werner. The apartment 

Design'd for him you rescued will be found 
In fitter order for a sickly guest. 

Gabor. I wonder you occupied it not, 
For you seem delicate in health. 

Werner (quickly.) Sir ! 

Gabor. Pray 

Excuse me : have I said ought to offend you ? 

Werner. Nothing : but we are strangers to each 
other. 

Gabor. And that's the reason I would have us 
less so: 
I thought our bustling guest without had said 
You were a chance and passing guest, the counter- 
part 
Of me and my companions. 

Werner. Very true. 

Gabor. Then as we never met before, and 
never, 
It may be, may again encounter, why, 
I thought to cheer up this old dungeon here, 
(At least to me,) bj asking you to &*Jfe 
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The fare of my companions and myself. 
Werner. Pray, pardon me ; my health— 
Gabor. Even as 

you please. 

I have been a soldier, and perhaps am blunt 

In bearing. 

Werner. I have also served, and can 
Requite a soldier's greeting. 
• Gabor. In what service f 

The imperial? 

Werner (quickly, and then interrupting' Mnuelf.) 
I commanded — no — I mean 
I served ; but it is many years ago, 
When first Bohemia raised her banner 'gainst 
The Austrian. 

Gabor. Well, that's over now, and peace 

Has turn'd some thousand gallant hearts adrift 
To live as they best may ; and, to say truth, 

Some take the shortest. 

Werner. What is that ? 

Gabor. Whate'er 

They lay their hands on. All Silesia and 
Lusatia's woods are tenanted by bands 
Of the late troops, who levy on the country 
Their maintenance : the Chatelains must keep 
Their castle walls, beyond them 'tis but doubtful 
Travel for your rich count or full-blown baron. 
My comfort is that, wander where I may, 
I've little left to lose now. 

Werner. And I— nothing. 

Gabor. That's harder still. You say you were a 
soldier. 

Werner. I was. 

Gabor. You look one still. All soldiers 

are 
Or should be comrades, even though enemies, [aim 
Our swords, when drawn must cross, our engines 
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(While levell'd) at each other's hearts ; but when 
A truce, a peace, or what you will, remits 
The steel into its scabbard, and lets sleep 
The spark which lights the matchlock, we are 

brethren. 
You are poor and sickly — I am not rich but healthy ; 
I want for nothing which I cannot want ; 
You seem devoid of this — wilt share it ? 

[Gabor pulls out his purse. 
Werner. Who 

Told you I was a beggar ? 

Gabor. . You yourself 

Jn saying you were a soldier during peace-time. 
Werner {looking at him with suspicion.) You know 

me not ? 
Gabor. I know no man, not even 

Myself: how should I then know one I ne'er 
Beheld till half an hour since ? 

Werner. Sir, I thank you. 

Your offer's noble were it to a friend, 
And not unkind as to an unknown stranger, 
Though scarcely prudent; but no less 1 thank you. 
I am a beggar in all save bis trade, 
And when I beg of any one it shall be 
Of him who was the first to offer what 
Few can obtain by asking. Pardon me. [Exit. 
Gabor (solus). A goodly fellow by his looks, 
though worn, 
As most good fellows are by pain or pleasure, 
Which tear life out of us before our time : 
I scarce know which most quickly ; but he seems 
To have seen better days, as who has not 
Who has seen yesterday ?— But here approaches 
Our sage intendant, with the wine ; however, 
For the cup's sake, I'll bear the cup-bearer. 
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Enter Iderutein. 

Iderutein. 'Tis here ! the supernaculum ! twenty 
years 
Of age, if 'tis a day. 

Gabor. Which epoch makes 

Young women and old wine, and 'tis great pity 
Of two such excellent things, increase of years, 
Which still improves the one, should spoil the 

other. 
Fill full — Here's to our hostess— your fair wife. 

[Takes the gla$t. 

Iderutein. Fair! — Well, I trust your taste in 
wine is equal 
To that you show for beauty ; but I pledge you 
Nevertheless. 

Gabor. Is not the lovely woman 
I met in the adjacent hall, who, with 
An air, and port, and eye, which would have better 
Beseemed this palace in its brightest days, 
(Though in a garb adapted to its present , 
Abandonment,) returned my salutation — 
Is not the same your spouse ? 

Iderutein, I would she were ! 

But you're mistaken— that's the stranger's wife- 

Gabor. And by her aspect she might he a 
prince's : 
Though time hath touch'd her too, she still retains 
Much beauty, and more majesty. 

Iderutein. And that 

Is more than I can say for Madame Idenstein, 
At least in beauty : as for majesty, 
She has some of its properties which might 
Be spared—but never mind ! 

Gabor. I don't. But who 

May be this stranger ? He too hath a bearing 
Above his outward fortunes. 

Iderutein. There I differ. 
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He's poor as Job, and not so patient ; but 
Who be may be, or what, or aught of him, 
Except his name, (and that I only learn'd 
To-night,) I know not. 
Gabor. But how came he here i 

Iderutein. In a most miserable old caleche, 
About a month since, and immediately 
Fell sick, almost to death. He should have died. 
Gabor. Tender and true !— but why ? 
Iderutein. Why, 

what is life 
Without a living ? He hag not a stiver; 

Gabor. In that case, I much wonder that a per- 
son 
Of your apparent prudence should admit 
Guests so forlorn into this noble mansion. 
Iderutein. That's true ; but pity, as you know, 
does make 
One's heart commit these follies ; and besides, 
They had some valuables left at that time, 
Which paid their way up to the present hour, 
And so I thought they might as well be lodged 
Here as at the small tavern, and I gave them 
The run of some of the oldest palace rooms. 
.They served to air them, at the least as long 
As they could pay for firewood. 

Gabor. Poor souls! 

Iderutein. Ay, 

Exceeding poor. 

Gabor. And yet unused to poverty, 

If I mistake not. Whither were they going ? 
Iderutein. Oh ! heaven knows where, unless to 
heaven itself. 
Some days ago that look'd the likeliest journey 
For Werner. 

Gabor. Werner ! I have heard the nam.e, 

put it may be a feign'd one. 

m2 
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Idenstein. Like enough ! 

But hark ! a noise of wheels and voices, and 
A blaze of torches from without. As sure 
As destiny, his excellency's come. 
I must be at my post : will you not join me, 
To help him from his carriage, and present 
Your humble duty at the door ? 

Gabor. I dragged him 

From out that carriage when he would hare given 
His barony or county to repel 
The rushing river from his gurgling throat. 
He has valets now enough: they stood aloof the*, 
Shaking their dripping ears upon the shore, 
All roaring, " Help !" but offering none ; and as 
For duty (as you call it) I did mine then, 
Now do yours. Hence, and bow and cringe him 
here! 
Idenstein. I cringe ! — but I shall loose the op- 
portunity — 
Plague take it ! he'll be here and I not there / 

[Exit Idenstein hastily. 
Re-enter Werner. 
Werner {to himself.) I heard a noise of wheels 
and voices. How 
All sounds now jar me ! 
(Perceiving Gabor.) Still here ! Is he not 

A spy of my pursuer's ? His frank offer, 
So suddenly, and to a stranger, wore 
The aspect of a secret enemy j 
For friends are slow at such. 
. j° 6or - Sir, you seem rapt, 

And yet the time x is not akin to thought. 
^ hese old walls will be noisy soon. The baron, 
" r col "*t, (or whatsoe'er this half-drown'd noble 

Its* ¥ bc '- * or whom lhls desolat e village, and 
Th ° ne inna bitants, snow more respect 
nau *"> the elements, is gome. 
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Jdenstein (without.) This way, 

This way, your excellency : have a care, 
The staircase is a little gloomy, and 
Somewhat decay'd; but if we had expected 
So high a guest — pray take my arm, my lord ! 

Enter Stralenheim, Jdenstein, and attendants, partly 
his own, and partly retainers of the domain, of 
•which Jdenstein is intendant. 

Stralenheim. Ill rest me here a moment. 
Jdenstein (to the servants.) Ho ! a 

chair! 
Instantly, knaves ! [Stralenheim sits down. 

Werner (aside.) 'Tis he ! 
Stralenheim. I'm better now. 

Who are these strangers ? 
Jdenstein. Please you, my good 

lord, 
One says he is no stranger. - 

Werner (aloud and hastily.) Who says that ? 

[They look at Mm with surprise 
Jdenstein. Why, no one spoke of you, or to you . 
but 
Here's one his excellency may be pleased 
To recognize. [Pointing to Cabor. 

Gabor. I seek not to disturb 
His noble memory. 

Stralenheim. I apprehend 
This is one of the strangers to whose aid 
I owe my rescue. Is not that the other ? 

[Pointing to Werner. 
My state, when I was succour'd, must excuse 
My uncertainty to whom 1 owe so much. 
Jdenstein. He !— no, my lord ! he rather wants 
for rescue 
Than can afford it. Tis a poor sick man, 
Travel-tired, and lately risen from a bed, 
From whence be never dream' d V.<* paft* 
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StralenJieim. Methought 

That there were two. 

Gabor. There were, in company ; 

Rut, in the service rendered to your lordship, 
I needs must say but one, and he is absent. 
The chief part of whatever aid was rendered, 
Was his : it was his fortune to be first. 
My will was not inferior, but his strength 
And youth outstripp'd me ; therefore do not waste 
Your thanks on me. I was but a glad second 
Unto a nobler principal. 

Stralenheim. Where is he f 

An Attendant. My lord, he tarried in the cottage, 
where 
Your excellency rested for an hour, 
And said he would be here to-morrow. 

StralenJieim. Till 

That hour arrives, I can but offer thanks, 
And then 

Gabor. I seek no more, and scarce deserve 

So much. My comrade may speak for himself. 

Stralenheim. {fixing his eyes upon Werner, then 
aside.) It cannot Be ! and yet he must be 
look'd to. 
'Tis twenty years since I beheld him with 
These eyes; and, though my agents still have kept 
Theirs on him, policy has held aloof 
My own from his, not to alarm him into 
Suspicion of my plan. Why did I leave 
At Hamburgh those who would have made assurance 
If this be he or no ? I thought, ere now, 
To have been lord of Siegendorf, and parted 
In haste, though even the elements appear 
To fight against me, and this sudden flood 
May keep me prisoner here till — — 

[He pauses, and looks at Werner ,• then resumes. 

This man most 
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Be watch'd. If it ii he, he is so changed, 
Hif father, rising from his grave again, " 

Would pass him by unknown. I must be wiry ; 
An error would spoil alL 

Jdenstein. Your lordship seems 

Pensive. Will it not please you to pass on i 

Stralenheim. 'Tis past fatigue which gives my 
weigh'd-down spirit 
An outward show of thought. I will to rest. 

Idenitein, The prince's chamber is prepared, 
with all 
The rtry furniture the prince used when 
Last here, in its full splendour. 

(aside) Somewhat tatterM, 
And devilish damp, but fine enough by torchlight ; 
And that's enough for your right noble blood 
Of twenty quartering* upon a hatchment ; 
So let their bearer sleep 'ncath something like one 
Now, as he one day will for ever lie. 

Stralenheim (rising and turning to Gabor,) Good 
night, good people ! Sir, 1 trust to-morrow 
Will find me apter to requite your service. 
In the mean time, I crave your company 
A moment in my chamber. 

Gabor. I attend you. 

Stralenheim (after a few steps, pauses, and calls 
Werner,) Friend ! 

Werner, Sir ! 

Idenetein. Sir ! Lord— oh, Lord ! Why don't 
you say 
Hit lordship, or his excellency ? Pray, 
My lord, excuse this poor man's want of breeding ; 
He hath not been accustomed to admission 
To such a presence. 

Stralenheim (to Idenetein.) Peace, intendant! 

Jdenstein. Oh ! 

I am dumb. 
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Stralenheim {to Weimer.) Have you been long 
here? 

Werner. Long ? 

Strcdenheim. I sought 

An answer, not an echo. 

Werner. You may seek 

Both from the walls. I am not used to answer 
Those whom I know not. 

Sralenheim. Indeed ! ne'er the less; 

You might reply with courtesy, to what 
Is askM in kindness. 

Werner. When I know it such, - 

I will requite — that is, reply — in unison. 

StrtUenheim. The intendant said, you had been 
detained by sickness— 
If I could aid you— journeying the same way ? 

Werner {quickly.) I am not journeying the same 
way ! 

Strcdenheim. How know ye 

That, ere you know my route ? 

Werner. Because there is 

But one way that the rich and poor must tread 
Together. You diverged from that dread path 
Some hoars ago, and I some days ; henceforth 
Our roads must lie asunder, though they tend 
All to one home. 

Stralenheim. Your language is above 
Your station. 

Werner {bitterly.) Is it ? 

Stralenheim. Or, at least, beyond 

Your garb. 

Werner. 'Tis well that it is not beneath it^ 
As sometimes happens to the better clad. 
But in a word, what would you with me ? 

Stralenheim {startled.) I ? 

Werner. Yes — you ! You know me not, and 
question me, * 
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And wonder that I answer not — not knowing 
My inquisitor. Explain what you would have, 
And then Til satisfy yourself, or me. 

Stralenheim. I knew not that you had reasons for 
reserve. 

Werner. Many have such :— Have you none? 

Stralenheim. None 

which can 
Interest a mere stranger. 

Werner. Then forgive 

The same unknown and humble stranger, if 
He wishes to remain so to the man 
Who can have nought in common with him. 

Stralenheim. Sir, 

I will not balk your humour, though untoward : 
I only meant your service — but, good-night. 
Intendant, show the way ! (to Gabor) Sir, you will 

with me ? 
[exeunt Stralenheim and attendants ; Idenatein and 

Gabor. 

Werner (solus.) 'Tit he. I am taken in the toils. 
Before 
I quitted Hamburgh, Giulio, his late steward, 
Informed me, that lie had obtained an order 
From Brandenburgh's elector, for the arrest 
Of Kruitzner (such the name I then bore,) when 
I came upon the frontier ; the free city 
Alone preserved my freedom— till I left 
Its walls— fool that I was to quit them ! But 
I deem'd this humble garb, and route obscure, 
Had baffled the slow hounds in their pursuit. 
What's to be done ? He knows me not by person ; 
Nor could aught, save the eye of apprehension, 
Have recognised him, after twenty years, 
We met so rarely and so coldly in 
Our youth. But those about him ! Now I can 
Divine the frankness of the Hungaxtan* "wW 
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No doubt, is a mere tool and ipy of Stralenheim's, 
To sound and to secure me. Without means ! 
Sick, poor — begirt too with the flooding rivers, 
Impassable even to the wealthy, with 
All the appliances which purchase modes 
Of overpowering peril with men's lives, — 
How can I hope ! An hour ago methought 
My state beyond despair; and now, 'tis such, 
The past seems paradise. Another day, 
And I'm detected,— on the very eve 
Of honours, rights, and my inheritance, 
When a few drops of gold might save me still 
In favouring an escape. 

Enter Idemtein and Fritz, in conversation, 

Fritz, Immediately. 

Jdeiutein, I tell you, 'tis impossible. 

Fritz, It must 

Be tried, however ; and if one express 
Fail, you must send on others, till the answer 
Arrives from Frankfort, from the commandant. 
Idenstdn, I will do what I can. 

Fritz, And recollect 

To spare no trouble ; you will be repaid 
Tenfold. 

Jdensteit. The baron is retired to rest ? 

Fritz, He hath thrown himself into an easy chair 
Beside the fire, and slumbers; and has orderM 
He may not be disturb'd until eleven, 
When he vill take himself to bed. 

Idemtein. 'Before 

An hour is past I'll do my best to serve him. 

Fritz. Remember ! [Exit Fritz. 

Idemtein. The devil take these great 

men ! they 
Think all things made for them. Now here must 1 
Rouse up half a dozen shivering vassals 
From their scant pallets, and, at peril of 
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Their lives, despatch them o'er the river towards 
Frankfort. Methinks the baron's own experience 
Some hours ago might teach him fellow-feeling : 
But no, " it mutt," and there's an end. How now I 
Are you there, Mynheer Werner ? 

Werner. You have left 

Your noble guest right quickly! 

Idemtein. Yes — he's dozing, 

And seems to like that none should sleep besides. 
Here is a packet for the commandant 
Of Frankfort, at all risks and all expenses ; 
But I must not lose time : Good night. 

{exit Idemtein. 

Werner. " To Frank- 

fort !" 
So, so, it thickens. Ay, " the commandant." 
This tallies well with all the prior steps 
Of this cool calculating fiend, who walks 
Between me and my father's house. No doubt 
He writes for a detachment to convey me 
Into some secret fortress. — Sooner than 

This 

[ Werner looks around, and matches up a knife lying 
on a table in a recess. 
Now I am master of myself at least. 
Hark,— footsteps ! How do 1 know that Stralenheim 
"Will wait for even the show of that authority 
Which is to overshadow usurpation ? 
That he suspects me's certain. I'm alone ; 
He with a numerous train. I weak ; he strong 
In gold, in numbers, rank, authority, 
I nameless, or involving in my name 
Destruction, till I reach my own domain ; 
He full blown with his titles, which impose 
Still further on these obscure petty burghers 
Than they could do elsewhere. Hark I nearer 
Still ! 

YQL, jr.— X 
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I'll to the secret passage) which communicates 
With th e N o ; all is silent — 'twas my fancy. 
Still as the breathless interval between 
The flash and thunder :— I must hush my soul 
Amidst its perils. Yet I will retire, 
To see if still be unexplored the passage 
I wot of: it will serve me as a den 
Of secrecy for some hours, at the worst. 
[ Werner draws a panned and exit, elating it after 

Attn. 
Enter Gabor and Josephine, 

Oabor. Where is your husband ? 

Josephine. Here, 1 thought: 

1 left him 
Not long since in his chamber. But these rooms 
Have many outlets, and he may be gone 
To accompany the intendant. 

Gabor. Baron Stralenheim 

Put many questions to the intendant on 
The subject of your lord, and, to be plain, 
1 have my doubts if he means well. 

Josephine. Alas ! 

What can there be in common with the proud 
And wealthy baron and the unknown Werner ? 

Gabor. That you know best. 

Josephine. Or, if it were so, 

how 
Come you to stir yourself in his behalf, 
Bather than that of him whose life you saved ? 

Gabor. I help'd to save him as in peril ; but 
I did not pledge myself to serve him in 
Oppression. I know well these nobles, and 
Their thousand modes of trampling on the poor. 
I have proved them ; and my spirit boils up when 
I find them practising against the weak : 
This is my only motive. 

Josephine. It would be 
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Not easy to persuade my consort of 
Your good intentions. 

Gabor. Is he so suspicious i 

Josephine. He was not once ; but time and trou- 
bles have 
Made him what you beheld. 

Gabor. I'm sorry for it. 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 
With its own weight impedes more than protects. 
Good night. 1 trust to meet with him at day- 
break. [Exit Gabor 

Re-enter Identtein and tome Peasants. Josephine 

retire* up the Ball. 

First Peasant. But if I'm drown'd ? 

Identtein. Why, you will 

be well paid fort. 
And have risk'd more than drowning for as much, 
I doubt not. 

Second Peasant. But our wives and families ? 

Identtein. Cannot be worse off than they are, and 
may 
Be better. 

Third Peasant. I have neither, and will venture . 

Identtein. That's right. A gallant carle, and fit 
to be 
A soldier. I'll promote you to the ranks 
In the prince's body guard — if you succeed ; 
And you shall have besides in sparkling coin 
Two thalers. 

Third Peasant No more ? . 

Idenstein. Out upon your avarice! 

Can that low vice alloy so much ambition ? 
I tell thee, fellow, that two thales in 
Small change will subdivide into a treasure. 
Do not five hundred thousand heroes daily 
Risk lives and souls for the tithe of one thaler ? 
When had you half the sum I 
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Third Peasant. Never— but ne'er 

The less I must have three. 

/(fcntfefo. Have you forgot 

Whose vassal you were born, knave ? 

Third Peasant. No— the prince's, 

And not the stranger's. 

Ittautdn. Sirrah, in the prince's 

Absence, I'm sovereign ; and the baron is 
My intimate connexion :— " Cousin Idenstein, 
(Quoth he) you'll order out a dozen villains." 
And so, you villains ! troop— march— march, I say : 
And if a single dog's ear of this packet 
Be sprinkled by the Oder— look to it ! 
For every page of paper, shall a hide 
Of yours be stretch'd as parchment on a drum, 
like Ziska's skin, to beat alarm to all 
Refractory vassals, who can not effect 
Impossibilities— Away, ye earth-worms! 

[Exit, driving them out. 

Jooephine {coming forward). I fain would shun 
these scenes, too oft repeated, 
Of feudal tyranny o'er petty victims ; 
I cannot aid, and will not witness such. 
Even here, in this remote, unnamed, dull spot, 
The dimmest in the district's map, exist 
The insolence of wealth in poverty 
O'er something poorer still — the pride of rank 
In servitude, o'er something still more servile ; 
And vice in misery affecting still 
A tatter'd splendour. What a state of being ! 
Ih Tuscany, my own dear sunny land, 
Our nobles were but citizens and merchants, 
Like Cosmo. We had evils, but not such 
As these ; and our all-ripe and gushing valleys 
Made poverty more cheerful, where each herb 
Was in- itself a meal, and every vine 
Bain'd, as it were, the beverage, which makes glad 
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The heart of nun ; and the ne'er unfelt ann 
(But rarely clouded, and when clouded, leaving 
His warmth behind in memory of his beams), 
Makes the worn mantle, and the thin robe, less 
Oppressive than an emperor's jewell'd purple. 
But, here ! the despots of the north appear 
To imitate the ice-wind of their clime, 
Searching" the shivering vassal through his rags, 
To wring his soul — as the bleak elements 
His form. And 'tis to be amongst these sovereigns 
My husband pants ! and such his pride of birth — 
That twenty years of usage, such as no 
Father, born in a humble state, could nerve 
His soul to persecute a son withal, 
Hath changed no atom of his early nature ; 
But I born nobly also, from my father's 
Kindness was taught a different lesson. Father ! 
May thy long-tried, and now rewarded spirit, 
Look down on us and our so long desired 
Ulric ! I love my son, as thou didst me. 
What's that ? Thou, Werner ! can it be ? and thus. 

Enter Werner hastily, -with the knife in hit hand, 
by the secret pannel, which he closes hurriedly 
after him, 

Werner {not at first recognizing her). Discovered ! 

then I'll stab {recognizing her). 

Ah ! Josephine, 
Why art thou not at rest ? 

Josephine. What rest ? My God, 

What doth this mean ? 

Werner (showing a rouleau). Here's gold— gold, 
Josephine, 
Will rescue us from this detested dungeon. 

Josephine. And how obtain'd ?— that knife! 

Werner. 'Tis 

bloodless- ict. 
>Away— we must tc our chamber. 

h2 
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Josephine. But whence com'st thou ? 

Werner. Ask not! but let us think where we 

shall go— 

This— this will make us way— 

(showing the J*W) 

I'll fit them now. 
Josephine. I dare not think thee guilty of dis- 
honour. 
Werner. Dishonour ! 
Josephine. I have said it. 

Werner. Let us 

hence : 
'Us the last night, I trust, that we need pass here. 
Josephine. And not the worst, I hope. 
Werner. Hope ! 1 

make sure. 
But let us to our chamber. 

Josephine. Yet one question— 

What hast thou done ? 

Werner (fiercely) . Left one tiling undone, which 
Had made all well: let me not think of it! 
Away! 
Josephine. Alas, that I should doubt of thee ! 

[Exeunt. 
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A Hall in the same Palace. 

Enter Idenstein, and Others. 

Idenstein. Fine doings ! goodly doings ! honest 
doings ! 
A baron pillaged in a prince's palace ! 
Where, U1J this hour, such a siu ue/er was heard of. 
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Fritz. It hardly could, unless the rats despoiPd 
The mice of a few shreds of tapestry. 

Idemtein. Oh ! that I ere should live to see this 
day! 
The honour of our city's gone for ever. 

Fritz. Well, but now to discover the delinquent : 
The baron is determined not to lose 
This sum without a search. 

Idemtein. And so am I. 

Fritz. But whom do you suspect ? 

Idemtein. Suspect ! all 

people 
Without— within— above — below — Heaven help 
met 

Fritz. Is there no other entrance to the 
chamber ? 

Idemtein. None whatsoever. 

Fritz. Are you sure of 

that? 

Idenatdn. Certain. I have lived and served here 
since my birth, 
And if there were such, must have heard of such. 
Or seen it. 

Fritz. Then it must be some one who 
Had access to the antechamber. 

Idemtein. Doubtless, 

Fritz. The man call'd Werner** poor ! 

Idemtein. Poor as 

a miser y 
But lodged so far off, in the other wing, 
By which there's no communication with 
The baron's chamber, that it cant be he : 
Besides, 1 bade him " good night" in the hall, 
Almost a mile off, and which only leads 
To his own apartment, about the same time 
When this burglarious, larcenous felony 
Appears to have been committed. 
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Fritz. There's another, 

The stranger 

Identtein, The Hungarian ? 

Fritz. He who help'd 

To fish the baron from the Oder. 

Identtein. Not 

Unlikely. Bat, hold — might it not have been 
One of the suite ? 

Fritz. How? We, sir! 

Identtein. No— not ywf, 

But some of the inferior knaves. You say 
The baron was asleep in the great chair — 
The velvet chair— in his embroiderM night gown ; 
His toilet spread before him, and upon it 
A cabinet with letters, papers ; and 
Several roleaux of gold ; of which one only 
Has disappeared : — the door unbolted, with 
No difficult access to any. 

Fritz. Good Sir, 

Be not so quick ; the honour of the corps, 
"Which forms the baron's household, 's unimpeach'd 
From steward to scullion, save in the fair way 
Of peculation ; such as in accompts, 
"Weights, measures, larder, cellar, buttery, 
"Where all men take their prey ; as also in 
Postage of letters, gathering of rents, 
Purveying feasts, and understanding with 
The honest trades who furnish noble masters ; 
But for your petty, picking, downright thievery, 
We scorn it as we do board-wages : then 
Had one of our folks done it, he would not 
Have been so poor a spirit as to hazard 
His neck for one rouleau, but have swoop'd all ; 
Also the cabinet, if portable. 

Identtein. There is some sense in that— — 

Fritz. No, 

sir ; be sure 
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*Twas none of our corps ; but some petty, trivial 
Picker and stealer, without art or genius. 
The only question is— Who else could have 
Access, save the Hungarian and yourself? 

Jdentteiru You don't mean me ? 

Fritz. No, Sir; I ho- 

nour more 
Your talents 

Jdenatein. And my principles, I hope. 

Fritz. Of course. But to the point : What's 
to be done ? 

Jdenatein. Nothing — but there's a good deal to 
be said. 
We'll offer a reward ; move heaven and earth, 
And the police (though there's none nearer than 
Frankfort ;) post notices in manuscript 
<For we Ve no printer ;) and set by my clerk 
To read them (for few can, save he and I.) 
We'll send out villains to strip beggars, and 
Search empty pockets; also, to arrest 
All gipsies, and ill-clothed and sallow people. 
Prisoners we'll have at least, if not the culprit; 
And for the baron's gold — if 'tis not found, 
At least we shall have the full satisfaction 
Of melting twice its substance in the raising 
The ghost of this rouleau. Here's alchymy 
For your lord's losses! 

Fritz. He hath found a better. 

Idemtein. Where ? 

Fritz. In a most immense inheri- 

tance. 
The late Count SiegendorfT, his distant kinsman, 
Is dead near Prague, in his castle, and my lord 
Is on his way to take possession. 

Idenstein. Was there 

No heir I 

Fritz. Oh, yes ? but he has dia»p\re»K'3L 
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• 

Long from the world's eye, and perhaps the world. 
A prodigal son, beneath his father's ban 
For the last twenty years ; for whom his sire 
Refused to kill the fatted calf; and, therefore, 
If living, he must chew the husks still. But 
The baron would find means to silence him, 
Were he to re-appear : he's politic, 
And has much influence with a certain court. 
Idenatein. He's fortunate. 
Fritz. *Tis true, their is ft 

grandson, 
Whom the late count reclaim'd from his ton's 

hands, 
And educated as his heir; but then 
His birth is doubtful. 

Idenatein. How so ? 

Fritz. His sire made 

A left hand, lore, imprudent sort of marriage, 
With an Italian exile's dark- eyed daughter: 
Noble, they say, too ; but no match for such 
A house as Siegendorf's. The grandsire ill 
Could brook the alliance; and could ne'er he 

brought 
To see the parents, though he took the son. 

Idenatein. If he's a lad of mettle, he may yet 
Dispute your claim, and weave a web that may 
Puzzle your baron to unravel. 

Fritz. Why, 

For mettle, he has quite enough : they say, 
He forms a happy mixture of his sire 
And grandsire's qualities, — impetuous as 
The former, and deep as the latter; but 
The strangest is, that be too disappeared 
Some months ago. 
Idenatein. The devil he did ! 

Fritz. Why, yes -. 

It roust have been at his suggestion, at 
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An hour so critical as was the eve 
Of the old roan's death, whose heart was broken 
by it. 
Iderwtdn. Was there no cause assign'd f 
Fritz. Plenty, 

no doubt, 
And none perhaps the true one. Some averred 
It was to seek his parents ; some because 
The old man held his spirit in so strictly 
(But that could scarce be, for he doted on him ;) 
A third believed he wish'd to serve in war, 
But peace being made soon after his departure, 
He might have since return'd were that the mo- 
tive; 
A fourth set charitably have surmised, 
As there was something strange and mystic in him, 
That in the wild exuberance of his nature, 
He had join'd the black bands, who lay waste Lu- 

satia, 
The mountains of Bohemia and Silesia, 
Since the last years of war had dwindled into 
A kind of general condottiero system 
Of bandit warfare ; each troop with its chief, 
And all against mankind. 

Identtein. That cannot be. 

A young heir, bred to wealth and luxury, 
To risk his life and honours with disbanded 
Soldiers and desperadoes ! 

Fritz. Heaven best knows ! 

But there are human natures so allied 
Unto the savage love of enterprise, 
That they will seek for peril at a pleasure. 
I've heard that nothing can reclaim your Indian, 
Or tame the tiger, though their infancy 
Were fed on milk and honey. After all, 
Tour Wallenstein, your Tilly and Gustavus, 
Tour Bannier, and your Tonteniou ib&^w*** 
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Were but the tame thing upon a grand acale ; 
And now that they are gone* and peace proclaim'dV 
They who would follow the same pastime most 
Pursue it on their own account. Here comes 
The baron, and the Saxon stranger, who 
Was his chief aid in yesterday's escape, 
But did not leave the cottage by the Oder 
Until this morning. 

Enter Stralenheim and Uhic. 

Stralenheim, Since you hare refused 

All compensation, gentle stranger, save 
Inadequate thanks, you almost check even them, 
Making me feel the worthlessness of words, 
And blush at my own barren gratitude, 
They seem so niggardly compared with what 
Your courteous courage did in my behalf. 

Ulric. I pray you press the theme no further. 

Stralenheim. But 

Can I not serve you? You are young, and of 
That mould which throws out heroes ; fair in fa- 
vour ; 
Brave, I know, by my living now to say so, 
And, doubtlessly, with such a form and heart, 
Would look into the fiery eyes of war, 
As ardently for glory as you dared 
An obscure death to save an unknown stranger 
In an as perilous, but opposite element. 
You are made for the service : I have served ; 
Have rank by birth and soldiership, and friends, 
Who shall be yours. 'Tis true, this pause of peace 
Favours such views at present scantily; 
But 'twill not last, men's spirits are too stirring: 
And, after thirty years of conflict, peace 
Is but a petty war, as the times show us 
fn every forest, or a mere arm'd truce. 
War will reclaim his own ; and, in the mean time, 
You might obtain a post) vjUwU would ensure 
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A higher soon, and, by my influence, fail nut » 
To rise. I speak of Brandenburg, wherein 
I stand well with the elector ; in Bohemia, 
Like you, I am a stranger, and we arc now 
Upon its frontier. 

Ulric. You perceive my garb 

Is Saxon, and of course my service due 
To my own sovereign. If I must decline 
Your offer, 'tis with the same feeling which 
Induced it. 

Stralenheim. Why, this is mere usury ! 
I owe my life to you, and you refuse 
The acquittance of the interest of the debt, 
To heap more obligations on me, till 
I bow beneath them. 

Ulric. You shall say so when 

1 claim the payment. 

Stralenheim. Well, Sir, since you will not — 

You are nobly born ? 

Ulric. I've heard my kinsman say so. 

Stralenheim. Your actions show it. Might I ask 
your name I 

Ulric. Ulric. 

Siralenheim. Your house's I 

Ulric. When I'm worthy 

of it, 
I'll answer you. 

Stralenheim (aude.) Most probably an Austrian, 
Whom these unsettled times forbid to boast 
His lineage on these wild and dangerous frontiers, 
Where the name of hiB country is abhorr'd. 

[Aloud to Fritz and Jclensteiiu 
So, Sirs ! how have ye sped in your researches ? 

Idenatein. Indifferently well, your excellency. 

Stralenheim. Then 

I am to deem the plunderer is caught i 

Ideiistein. Humph !— not exa&Oy. 

fox. r.— o 
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Stralenheim. Or at least 

suspected P 

Jdenatein. Oh! for that matter very much sus- 
pected. 

Stralenheim. Who may he be ? 

Idenstein. Why, don't you 

know my lord ? 

Stralenheim. How should I ? I was fast asleep. 

Idcf lutein. And so 

Was I, and that's the cause I know no more 
Than does your excellency. 

Stralenheim. Dolt ! 

Jdenatein. Why, if 

Your lordship, being robb'd, don't recognise 
The rogue ; how should I, not being robb'd, idem 

tify 
The thief among so many ? In the crowd, 
May it please your excellency, your thief looks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better : 
'Tis only at the bar and in the dungeon 
That wise men know your felon by his features ; 
But 111 engage, that if seen there but once, 
Whether.he be found criminal or no, 
His face shall be so. 

Stralenheim (to Fritz.) Prithee, Fritz, inform Hie 
What hath been done to trace the fellow ? 

Fritz. Faith! 

My lord, not much as yet, except conjecture. 

Stralenheim. Besides the loss, (which, I must 
own, affects me •■• 

Just now materially,) I needs would find 
The tiflain out of public motives ; for 
So dexterous a spoiler, who could creep 
.Through my attendants, and so many peopled 
And lighted chambers on my rest, and snatch 
The gold before my scarce closed eyes, would SOOB 
Leave bare your borough, Sir lutendant ! 
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Jdensiien. True ; 

If there were aught to carry off* my lord. 

Ulric. What is all this ? 

Stralenhcim. You join'd us but this 

morning, 
And have not heard that I was robb'd last night. 

Uliic. Some rumour of it reach'd me asl pass'd 
The outer chambers of the palace, but 
I know no further. 

SiralenJmm. It is a strange business : 

The intendant can inform you of the facts. 

Idenstein. Moat willingly. You see 

StralenJieim (impatiently.) Defer 

your tale, 
Till certain of the hearer's patience. 

Idenstein. That 
Can only be approved by proofs. You seei 

Stralenhcim {again interrupting him, and address- 
* ing Ulric.) In shori, I was asleep upon a 
chair, 
My cabinet before me, with some gold 
Upon it, (more thanl much like to lose, 
Though in part only :) some ingenious person 
Contrived to glide through all my own attendants, 
Besides those of the place; and bore away 
An hundred golden ducats, which to find 
I would be fain, and there's an end ; perhaps 
You (asl still am rather faint,) would add 
To yesterday's great obligation, this, 
Though slighter, yet not slight, to aid these men 
(Who seem but lukewarm) in recovering it ? 

Ulric. Most willingly, and without loss time of*- 
(to Idenstein,) Come hither, Mynheer! 

Idenstein. But so much 

haste bodes 
Right little %peed, and 

Ulric. Standing mo>aoT&e» 

None; 90 let us march, we'll tate. aa vifc $o w. 
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LUtnMcin. But 

Vlric. • Show the spot, and then 

I'll answer you. 

Fritz. I will, Sir, with his excellency's leave. 

Stvalcnhcim. Do so, and take yon old ass with 
you. 

Fritz. Hence ! 

Ultic. Come on, old oracle, expound thy riddle ! 

[exit vrith Jdenstein and Fritz. 

Strahnheim («ofo«.) A stalwart, actlte, soldier- 
looking stripling, 
Handsome as Hercules ere his first labour, 
And with a brow of thought beyond his years 
"When in repose, till his eye kindles up 
In answering yours. I wish I could engage hiro : 
I have n6e'd of some such spirits near me now, 
For tins inheritance is worth a struggle. 
And though I am not the man to yield without one, 
Neither are they who now rise up between me 
And my desire. The boy, they say,/s a bold one ; 
Hut he hath play'd the truant in some hour 
Of freakish folly, leaving fortune to 
Champion his claims; that's well. The father, 

whom 
For years I've track'd, as does the blood-hound, 

never 
In sight, but constantly in scent, had put me 
To fault, but here I have him, and that's better. 
It must be he / All circumstance proclaims it ; 
And careless voices, knowing not the cause 
Of my inquiries, still confirm it — Yes ! 
The man, his bearing, and the mystery 
Of his arrival, and the time ; the account, too, 
The intendant gave (for I have not beheld her) 
Of his wife's dignified but foreign aspect; 
Besides the antipathy with which we met, 
As snakes and lions shrink back from each other 
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By secret instinct that both must be foes 
Deadly, without being natural prey to either ; 
AH — all — coiifirm it to my mind; however, 
Well grapple, ne'ertheless. In a few hours 
The order comes from Frankfort, if these waters 
Rise not the higher, (and the weather favours 
Their quick abatement,) and I'll have him safe 
Within a dungeon, where he may avoueh 
His real estate and name ; and there's no harm done 
Should he prove other than I deem. This rob- 
bery, 
(Save for the actual loss,) is lucky also : 
He's poor, and that's suspicious — he's unknown, 
And that's defenceless, — true, we have no proofs 
Of guilt, but what hath he of innocence ? 
"Were he a man indifferent to my prospects, 
In other bearings, I should rather lay 
The inculpation on the Hungarian, who 
Hath something which 1 like not ; and alone 
Of all around, except the intendant, and 
The prince's household and my own, had ingress 
Familiar to the chamber. 

Enter Gabor. 

Friend, how fare you ? 

Gabor, As those who fare well every where 
when they 
Have supt aud slumbec'd, no great matter how— 
And you, my lord ? 

Stralcnheim. Better in rest than purse : 

Mine inn is like to cost me dear. 

Gabor. I heard 

Of your late loss ; but 'tis a trifle to 
One of your order. 

Stralenheim. You would hardly think so 

Were the loss yours. 

Gabor, 1 never had so much 

(At onge) in my whole life, and i&ejwta* Wk"^ 

o2 
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Fit to decide. But I came here to seek you. 
Your couriers arc turn'd back — I have outstript 

them, 
In my return. 

Stralenheim. You!— Why? 

Gabor. I went at day-break, 

To watch for the abatement of the river, 
As being anxious to resume my journey. 
Your messengers were all checked like myself; 
And seeing the case hopeless, I await 
■fne current's pleasure. 

Stralenheim. Would the dogs were in it ! 

Why did they not, at least, attempt the passage ? 
I ordered this at all risks. 

Gabor. Could you order 

The Oder to divide, as Moses did 
The Red Sea (scarcely redder than the flood 
Of the swoln stream,) and be obey'd, perhaps 
They might have ventured. 

Stralenheim. I must see to it : 

The knaves ! the slaves '.—but they shall smart for 
this. [Exit Stralenheim. 

Gabor (Solm.) There goes my noble, feudal, 
sclf-will'd baron ! 
Epitome* of what brave chivalry 
The pveux chevaliers of the good old times 
Have left us. Yesterday he would have given 
His lands (if he hath any,) and, still dearer. 
His sixteen quarterings, for as much fresh air 
As would have filled a bladder, while he lay 
Gurgling and foaming halfway through the window 
Of his o'erset and water-loggM conveyance, 
And now he storms at half a dozen wretches 
Because they love their lives too ! Yet he's right .* 
*Tis strange they should, when such as he may put 
them 
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To hazard at his pleasure. Oh ! thou world ! 
Thou art indeed a melancholy jest ! [Exit Gaber. 

SCENE n. 

The Apartment of Wemer t in the Palace. 
Enter Josephine and Ulric, 

Josephine, Stand back, and let me look on thee 
again! 
My Ulric ! — my beloved !— -can it be- 
After twelve years ? 

Ulric. My dearest mother ! 

Josephine. Yes! 

My dream is realised— how beautiful— 
How more than all I sigh'd for ! Heaven receive 
A mother's thanks ! — a mother's tears of joy ! 
This is indeed thy work !— At such an hour, too, 
He comes not only as a son but saviour. 

Ulric. If such a joy await me, it must double 
What I now feel, and lighten, from my heart, 
A part of die long debt of duty, not 
Of love, (for that was ne'er withheld)— forgive roe • 
This long delay was not my fault. 

Jstephinc. I know it, 

But cannot think of sorrow now, and doubt 
If I e'er felt it, 'tis so dazzled from 
My memory, by this oblivious transport !— 
My son! 
'•* Enter Werner. 

Werner. What have we here, more strangers ? 
r Josephine. No ! 

Look upon him! What do you see ? 

Werner. A stripling, 

For the first time— 

Ulric (kneeling.) For twelve long years, my 
father ! 

Werner. Ob, God! 
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Jtepkine. He tints! 

Werner. No— I am better 

now — 
Ulric ! (Embrace* him.) 
• Ulric. My father, Siegendorfl 

Werner (rtarUng.) Hush I 

boy — 
The walli may hear that name ! 

Ulric. What then ? 

Werner, Why, 

then — 
But we will talk of that anon. Remember, 
I must be known here but as Werner. Come ! 
Come to my arms again ! Why, thou look's* all 
I should bare been, and was not. Josephine ! 
Sure 'tis no father's fondness dazzles me ; 
But had I seen that form amid ten thousand 
Youth of the choicest, my heart would hare chosen 
This for my son ! 

Ulric. And yet you knew me not ! 

Werner. Alas! I have had that upon my soul 
Which makes me look on all men with an eye 
That only knows the evil at first glance. 

Ulric. My memory served me far more fondly : I 
Have not forgotten aught; and ofttimes in 
The proud and princely halls of— -(I'll not name 

them, >££4 

As you say that 'ti9 perilous,) but i' the pomp 
Of your sire's feudal mansion, I look'd back 
To the Bohemian mountains many a sunset, 
And wept to see another day go down 
O'er thee and roe, with those huge hills between 
us. 
Ulric. They shall not part us more. 
Werner. \ know not 

that. 

Are you aware my father is noinfltel 
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Ulric. Oh heavens ! I left him in a green old 
age, 
And looking like the oak, worn, but still steady 
Amidst the elements, whilst younger trees 
Fell fast around him. Twas scarce three months 
since. 

Werner. Why did you leave him ? 

Josephine (embracing Ulric,) Can you ask that 
question i 
Is he not fere? # 

Werner. True ; he hath sought his parents, 
And found them ; but, oh ! how, and in what state ! 

Ulric. All shall be betferU What we have to 
do 
Is to proceed and to assert our rights, 
Or rather yours; for I waive all, unless 
Your father has disposed in such a sort 
Of his broad lands as to make mine the foremost, 
So that I must prefer my claim for form : 
But I trust better, and that all is yours. * 

Werner. Have you not heard of 8tralenheim ? 

Ulric. I 

saved 
His life but yesterday : he's here. 

Werner. You saved 

The serpent who will sting us all ! 

Ulric. You speak 

Riddles: what is this Straknheim to us? 

Werner. Every thing. One who claims our fa- 
thers 9 lands : 
Our distant kinsman, and our nearest foe. 

Ulric. I never heard his name till now. The 

# count, 
Indeed, spoke sometimes of a kinsman, who, 
If his own line should fail, might be remotely 
Involved in the succession; but bis titles 
Were never named before me— mi&^AmH&k^ 
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His right roust yield to ours. 

JPenier. Ay, tf at Prague: 

But here$fee is all powerful; and ha* spread 
Snares for thy lather, which, if hitherto. *■ -. 
He hath escaped them, is by fortune* not 
By favour. 

Ulric. Doth he personally know you ? [person, 
.. Werner. No?, but he guesses shrewdly at my 
As he betray'd last night ; and J, perhaps, 
But owe my temporary liberty 
To his uncertainty. 

Ulric ;■* I think you wrong bhn» 

(JBjECuse me bob the phsase t ) -butStralenheim .^ 
Is not what you prejudge him, or, if so, 
He owes me sosaetfiisg both for Jksf 'and present* 
I saved his JHe, .he therefore! trusts in me ; 
He hath been pkmder'dtoo, since he came hither; 
Is sick ; a stranger ; and as such not now .•*'*"' 
Able to trace the villain who hath robb'd hisjt 
Ifeave pledged myself to do so ; and the businesi 
Which brought me here was -chiefly that : but I 
Have found in searching for another's dross, " 
My own;whole treasure — you, my parents ! 

^Wemer{ugUaUidU/.) Who 

Taught you to mouth that name of " villain ?" 

Ulric. What 

More noble- name belongs to common thieves f 

Werner. Who taught you thus to brand an un- 
known being 
With an infernal stigma ? 

Ulric. My own feelings . 

Taught me to name a ruffian from his deeds. 

Werner. Who taught you, long-sought, and) ill* 
. found boy! that 
It would be safe for my own son to insult me I 

Ulric. I named a villain. What is there incom- 
. mem .' jf - ■ 
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With such a being and my father ? 

Werner. Every thing ! 

That ruffian it thy father ! 

Josephine. Oh, my son ! 

Believe him not — and yet !— —(her voice falters) 

Ulric (starts, Uoks earnestly at Werner, and then 
says slowly.) And you avow it ? 

Werner. Ulric, before you dare despite your 
father, 
Learn to divine and judge his actions. Young, 
Rash, new to life, and rearM in, luxury's lap, 
Is it for you to measure passion's force, 
Or misery's temptation ? Wait— (not long, 
It cometh like the Night, and quickly) — Wait !— 
Wait till, like me, your hopes are blighted— till 
Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your cabin ; 
Famine and poverty your guests at table ; 
Despair your bed-fellow — then rise, but not 
From sleep, and judge ! Should that day e'er ar- 
rive— 
Should you see then the serpent, who hath coil'd 
Himself around all that is dear and noble 
Of you and yours, lie slumbering in your path, 
With but his folds between your steps and happi- 
ness, , 
When he, .who lives but to tear from you name, 
Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 
Gbanee your conductor ; midnight for your mantle » 
The bare knife in your hand, and earth asleep, 
Even to your deadliest foe ; and he as 'twere 
Inviting death, by looking like it, while 
His death alone can save you : — Thank your Goo% 
If then, like me, content with petty plunder. 
You turn aside 1 did so. 

Ulric. But • 

Werner (abruptly.) Hew xa&\ 

I will not brook a human voice— acaxse tare 
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Listen to my own (if that be human still) — 
Hear mc * you do not know this man — I do. 
He's mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem yourself safe, as young and brave i but learn 
None arc secure from desperation, few 
From subtilty. My worst foe, Stralenheim, 
Housed in a prince's palace, couch'd within 
A prince's chamber, lay below my knife ! 
An instant — a mere motion — the least impulse— 
Had swept him and all fears of mine from earth. 
He was within my power — my knife was raised • 
Withdrawn— and I'm in his : — are you not so? 
Who tells you that he knows you n»t ? Who says 
He hath not lured you here to end you ? or 
To plunge you, with your parents, in a dungeon ? 

[ffe pauses. 

Ulric. Proceed— proceed ! 

Josephine* • Me he bath ever 

known, 
And hunted through each change of time — name- 
fortune— 
And why not you ? Are you more versed in men ? 
He wound snares round me ; flung along my path 
Reptiles, whom, in my youth, I would have spurn'd 
JEven from my presence; but in spurning now, 
Fill only with fresh venom. Will you be 

More patient ? Ulric— -Ulric there are crimes 

Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Which nature cannot master or forbear. 

Ulric [took* Jint at him, and then at Josephine.) 
My mother ! 

Werner, Ay ! I thought so : you have now 
Only one parent. I have lost alike 
Father and son, and stand alone. 

Ulric. • But stay ! 

[ Werner rushes out of tfw chamber. 
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Josephine (to Ulric.) Follow him not, until this 
storm of passion 
Abates. Think'st thou that were it well for him 
I had not followed ? 

Ulric, I obey you, mother, 

Although reluctantly. My first act shall not 
Be one of disobedience. 

Josephine. Oh ! he is good ! 

Condemn him not from x his own mouth, but trust 
To me, who have borne so much with him, and for 

him, 
That this is but the surface of his soul, 
And that the depth is rich in better thing*. 

Ulric. These then are but my father's princi- 
ples ? 
My mother thinks not with him ? 

Josephine, Nor doth he 

Think as he speaks. Alas ! long years of grief 
Have made him sometimes thus. 

Ulric, ' . Explain to me 

More clearly, then, these claims of Stralenheim, 
That when I see the subject in its bearings, 
1 may prepare to face him or, at least, 
To extricate you from your present perils. 
I pledge myself to accomplish this— but would 
I had arrived a few hours sooner ! ' 

Josephine, Ay I 

Hadst thou but done so ! 

Enter Gabor and Jdemtein, with •Attendants, 
Gabor (to Ulric.) I have sought you, comrade. 
So this is my reward ! 

Ulric. What do you mean ? 

Gabor. 'Sdeath! have I lived to these years, 
and for this ! 
(To Idenstein) But for your age And folly, I 
would— - 
Idenstein. ' lfc&fcV 

vol. r.—* 
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Hands off! Touch an intendant! 

Gabor. Do not think 

I'll honour you so much as save your throat 
From the Ravenstone,* by choking you myself. 

Idenstein. I thank you for the respite ; but there 
arc 
Those who have greater need of it than me. 

Ulric. Unriddle this vile wrangling, or 

Gabor. At 

once, then, 
The baron has been ruj&'d, and upon me 
This worthy personage has deign'd to fix 
His kind suspicions — me ! whom he ne'er saw 
Till yester* evening. 

Iderutein. Wouldst thou have me suspect 
My own acquaintances ? You have to learn 
That I keep better company. 

Gabor. You shall 

Keep the best shortly, and the last for all men, 
The worms ! you hound of malice ! 

[ Gabor seizes on Mm. 

Ulric {interfering.) Nay, no violence : 

He's old, unarmM — be temperate, Gabor ! 

Gabor {letting go Idemtein.) True : 

I am a fool to loose myself because 
Fools deem me knave : it is their homage. 

Ulric to Idemtein. How 

Fare you ? 

Idenstein. Help ! 

Ulric '. I have help'd yon. 

Jdenstein. Kill him ! then 

Vll say so. 

Gabor. I am calm — live on ! 

Idemtein That's more 

Than you shall do, if there be judge or judgment 

* The Ravenstone, " Ravenstein," is the ttone gibbm of Ger» 
tnanjr, and m called from the mew tetcttngoitiu 
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In Germany. The baron shall decide ! 

Gabor. Does he abet you in your accusation ? 

Idenstein. Does he not ? 

Gabor. Then next time let him 

go sink 
Ere 1 go hang for snatching him from drowning. 
But here he comes ! * 

Enter Stralenheim. 

Gabor (goes up to him.) My noble lord, I'm here ! 

Stralenheim. Well, sir ! 

Gabor. Have you aught with me ? 

Stralenheim. What should I 

Have with you ? 

Gabor. You know best, if yesterday's 

Flood has not wash'd away your memory ; 
But that's a trifle. I stand here accused, 
In phrases not equivocal, by yon 
Intendant, of the pillage of your person, 
Or chamber — is the charge your own, or his ? 

Strulenlieim. I accuse no«man. 

Gabor. Then you acquit 

me, baron ? 

Stralenheim I know not whom to accuse, or to 
acquit, 
Or scarcely to suspect. 

Gabor. But you at least 

Should know whom not to suspect. 1 am insulted — 
Oppress'd here by these menials, and I look 
To you for remedy— teach them their duty 1 
To look for thieves at home were part of it, 
If duly taught; but, in one word, if I 
Have an accuser, let it be a man 
Worthy to be so of a man like me. 
I am your equal. 
Stralenheim. You ! 
Gabor. Ay, Sir ; and, for 

Aught that you know, superior \ \mt\smfeft&— 



i 
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I do not ask for hints, and surmises. 

And circumstance, and proofs ; I know enough 

Of what I have done for you, and what you owe me, 

To have at least waited your payment rather 

Than pay myself, had I been eager of 

Your gold. I also know that were I even 

The villain I am deem'd,%e service rendered 

80 recently would not permit you to 

Pursue me to the death, except through shame, 

Such as would leave your scutcheon but a blank. 

But this is nothing ; I demand of you 

Justice upon your unjust servants, and 

From your own lips a disavowal of 

All sanction of their insolence : thus much 

You owe to the unknown, who asks no more, 

And never thought to have ask'd so much. 

Stralcnheim. This tone 

May be of innocence. 

Gabor. 'Sdeath ! who dare doubt it, 

Except such villains as ne'er had it ? 

Stralenheim. t You 

Are hot, Sir. 

Gabor, Must I turn an icicle 
Before the breath of menials, and their master ? 

Stralenhehn. Ulric ! you know this man ; I found 
him in 
' Tour campany. 

Gabor. "We found you in the Oder: 

Would we had left you there ! 

Stralenheim. I give you thanks, Sir. 

Gabor. I've earn'd them ; but might have earn'd 
more from others, 
Perchance, if I had left you to your fate. 

Stralenheim. Ulric ! you know this man ? 

Gabor. jf mor ^ 

than you do, 
If he avouches not my honour. 
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Ubic. I 

Can vouch your courage, and, as far as my 
Own brief connexion led me, honour. 

Stralenheim Then 

I'm satisfied. 

Gabor (ironically.) Right easily, methinks. 
What is the spell in his asseveration 
More than in mine ? 

Stralenheim I merely said, that 1 

Was satisfied — not that you were absolved. 

Gabor. Again ! Am I accused or no ? 

Stralcnlieim. Go to ! 

You wax too insolent : if circumstance 
And general suspicion be against you, 
Is the fault mine ? Is't not enough that I 
Decline all question of your guilt or innocence ? 

Gabor. My lord, my lord, this is mere cozenage, 
A vile equivocation : you well know 
Your doubts are certainties to all around you — 
Your looks a voice— your frowns a sentence ; you 
Are practising your power on me — because 
You have it ; but beware, you know not whom 
You strive to tread on. 

Stralenheim, Threat'st thou ? 

Gabor. Not so much 

As you accuse. You hint the basest injury, 
And I retort it with an open warning. 

Stralenheim. As you have said, 'tis true I owe 
you something, 
For which you seem disposed to pay yourself. 

Gabor, Not with your gold. 

Stralenheim. With bootless in- 

solence. [To his attendants and Jdensteyrj 
You need not further to molest this man, 
But let him go his way. Ulric, good morning ! 
[Exit Stralenheim, Idenstein, and attendant* 

Gabor (following.) I'll after toft, wA 

*2 
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Ulnc (stopping him.) Not a step. 

Gabor. Who shall 

Oppose me ? 

line. * * Your own reason, with a moment's 
Thought. 

Gabor. Must I bear this ? 

Ulric. Pshaw ! we all must bear 

The arrogance of something higher than 
Ourselves — the highest cannot temper Satan, 
Nor the lowest his vicegerents upon earth. 
I've seen you brave the elements, and bear 
Things which had made this silk-worm cast his 

skin — 
And shrink you from a few sharp sneers and words ? 

Gabor. Must I bear to be deem'd a thief? If 
'twere 
A bandit of the woods, I could have borne it — 
There's something daring in it — but to steal 
The monies of a slumbering man ! — 

Ulric. It seems, then, 

You are not guilty ? 

Gabor. Do I hear aright ? 

You too ! 

Ulric. I merely ask'd a simple question. 
" Gabor, If the judge ask'd me — I would answer 

"No"— 
To you I answer thus, (He draws.) 

Ulric (dra-wing.) With all my heart! 

Josephine. Without there ! Ho ! help f help !— 
Oh, God ! here's murder ! [Exit Josephine, 
shrieking. 
Gabor and Ulnc jight. Gabor is disarmed just as 

Stralenheim, Josephine, Idenstein. &c. re-enter, 

Josephine. Oh ! glorious Heaven ! He's safe ! 

Stralejilieim (to Josephine.) IVho's safe ! 

Josephine, My ■ 
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XJlric (interrupting her -with a item look, and turning 

afterwards to Stralenhiem.) Both ! 

Here's no great harm done. 

Stralenheim. What hath caused all 

this ? 

Ulric. Youy Baron, I believe ; but as the effect 
Is harmless, let it not disturb you. — Gabor ! 
There is your sword ; and when you. bare it next, 
Let it not be against your friends. 

[Ulric pronounces the last words slowly and 
emphatically in a low voice to Gabor. 

Gabor. • I thank you 

Less for my life than for your counsel. 

Stralenheim. These 

Brawls must end here. 

Gabor (taking his sword.) They shall. You have 
wrong'd me, Ulric, 
More with your unkind thoughts than sword; I 

would 
The last were in my bosom rather than 
The first in yours. I could have borne yon noble's 
Absurd insinuations— Ignorance 
And dull suspicion are a part of hit 
Intail will last him longer than his lands<r- 
But I may fit him yet : — you have vanquished roe 4 , V 
I was the fool of passion to conceive, '■-.■■: 
That I could cope with you whom I hifl'j|sxu 
Already proved by greater perils than 
$est in this arm. We may meet by and by, 
However— but in friendship. [Exit Gabor % 

Stralenheim. I will brook 

No more ! This outrage following up his insults, 
Perhaps his guilt, has cancelled all the little 
I owed him heretofore for the so vaunted 
Aid which he added to your abler succour. 
Ulric, you are not hurt ?— 

Ubic* Not eveuVs^ * «3tgu&» 
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.&• v^nAoa (to Mdeiutein.) Intendant ! take your 
ir.caares to secure 
Von fellow: I revoke my former lenity. 
He shall be sent to Frankfort with an escort 
The in>tant that the waters have abated, 

idetutein. Secure him * he hath got his sword 
again— 
And seems to know the use on't ; 'tis bis trade, 
Belike : — I'm a civilian. 

Stralenheim. Fool I are not 

Yon score of vassal* dodging at your heels 
Enough to seize a dozen sufjh r Hence ! after him ! 

Ulric Aaron, 1 do beseech you ! 

Stralenheim. I must be 

Obey'd. No words ! 

Idenetein. Well, if it must be so— 

March, vassals ! I'm your leader — and will bring 
The rear up : a wise geueral never should 
Expose his precious life— on which all rests. 
I like that article of war. 

[Exit Idenstein and attendant*. 

Stralenheim. Come hither, 

Ulric : — what does that woman here ? Oh ! now 
I recognize her, 'tis the stranger's wife 
Whom they name « Werner." 
- Ulric. 'Tis his name. 

Stralenheim. Indeed '. 

Is not your husband visible, fair dame ? — 

Josephine. Who seeks him ? § 

Stralenheim. No one — for the 

present : but 
I fain would parley, Ulric, with yourself 
Alone. 

Ulric. I will retire with you. 

Josephine. Not so. 

You are the latest stranger, and command 
All places here* 
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{Aside to TJlric as she goes out.) Oh ! Uric, have a 

care— 
Bemember what depends on a rash word ! 

Ulric (to Josephine.) Fear not ! 

[Exit Josephine. 

Stralenheim. Ulric, I think that I may trust you ? 
Tou saved my life — and acts like these beget 
Unbounded confidence. 

Ulric. Say on. 

Stralenheim. Mysterious 

And long engendered circumstances (not 
To be now fully enter'd on) have made 
This man obnoxious — perhaps fatal to me. 

Ulric. Who ? Gabor, the Hungarian ? 

Stralenheim. No— this 

" Werner"— 
With the false name and habit. 

Ulric. How can this be ? 

He is the poorest of the poor — and yellow 
Sickness sits cavern'd in his hollow eye : 
The man is helpless. 

Stralenheim. He is — *tis no matter—- 

But if he be the man I deem (and that 
He is so, all around us here — and much 
That is not here— confirm my apprehension,) 
He must be made secure, ere twwlve hours further. 

Ulric. And what have I to do with this? 

Stralenheim. I hart 

sent 
To Frankfort, to the governor, my friend— 
(I have the authority to do so by 
An order of the house of Brandenburgh) 
For a fit escort — but this cursed flood 
Bars all access, and may do for some hours. 

Ulric It is abating. 

Stralenheim. That is well. 

Ubic, W.VW 
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Am I concerned ? 

Stralenheim. As one who did so much. 
For me, you cannot be indifferent to 
That which is of more import to m% than 
The life you rescued. —Keep your eye on him ! 
The man avoids me, knows that I now know him.— 
Watch him ! — as you would watch the wild boar 

when 
He makes against you in the hunter's gap- 
Like him, he must be spear'd. 

Ulric. Why so? 

Stralenheim. He stands 

Between me and a brave inheritance ! 
Oh ! could you see it 1 But you shall. 

Ulric. \ hope so. 

Stralenheim. It is the richest of the rich Bohe- 
mia, 
Unscathed by scorching war. It lies so near 
The strongest city, Prague, that fire and sword 
Have skimm'd it lightly : so thai now, besides 
Its own exuberance, it bears double value , 
Confronted with whole realms afar and near 
Mad# deserts. 

Ulric. You describe it faithfully. 

Stralenheim. Ay — could you see it, you would 
say so- but^ 
As I have said, you shall. 

Ulric. I accept the omen. 

Stralenheim. Then claim a recompense from it 
mid me. 
Such us bAh may make worthy your acceptance 
And services to n»e and mine, for ever. 

Uiric. And this sole, sick, and miserable 
wretch — 
This way-worn stranger — stands between you and 
This Paradise ? — (As Adam did between 
Tiie devil and his.) — \^lsule."\ 
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Stralenheim. He doth. 

Ulric. Hath he no 

right ? 

Stralenheim, Right ! none. A disinherited pro- 
digal, 
Who for these twenty years disgraced his lineage 
In all his acta — but chiefly by his marriage, 
And living amidst commerce-fetching burghers, 
And dabbling merchants, in a mart of Jews. 

Ulric. He has a wife, then ? - 
. Stralenheim. You'd be sorry to 

Call such your mother. You have seen the woman 
He calla'his wife. 

Ulric. Is she not so ? 

Stralenheim. No more 

Than he's your father: — an Italian girl, 4 
The daughter of a banish'd man, who lives 
On love and poverty with this same Werner. 

Ulric. They are childly, then ? 

Stralenheim. There is or 

was a bastard, 
Whom the old man — the grandsire (as old Age 
Is ever doting) took to warm his bosom, 
As it went chilly downward to the jrrave : 
But the Imp stands not in my path— he has fled, 
No one knows whither; and if he had not, . 
His claims alone were too contemptible 
To stand. Why do you smile ? 

UUie. At your vain fears : 

A poor man almost in his grasp — a child 
Of doubtful birth can startle a grandee ! 

Stralenheim. All's to be fearM, where all is to 
be gain'd. 
■ Ulric. True; and aught done to save or to ob- 
tain it. 

Stralenheim. You have harp'd the very itttafe 
next to my heart. 
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I may depend upon you ? 

Eflric. 'Twere too late 

To doubt it. . 

Stralenheitn. Let no foolish pity shake 
Your bosom (for the appearance of the man 
Is pitiful) — he is a wretch, as likely 
To have robb'd me as the fellow more suspected, 
Except that circumstance is less against him}. 
He being lodged far off, and in a chamber 
Without approach to mine ; and, to say truth, 
1 think too well of blood allied to mine. 
To deem he would descend to such an act ; 
Besides, he was a soldier, and a brave one 
Once— though too rash. 

Ulric. And they, my lord, we 

kflow 
By our experience, never plunder till 
They knock the brains out first — which makes 

them heirs, fc. 
Not thieves. The dead, who feel nought, can lose 

nothing, 
Nor e'er be robb'd : their spoils are a bequest — 
No more. 

Stralenheim. Go to ! you are a wag. But say 
I may be sure you'll keep an eye on this man, 
And let me know his slightest movement towards 
Concealment or escape ? 

Ulric. . You may be sure 

You yourself could not watch him more than I 
Will be his sentinel. 

Stralenheim. By this, you make me 

Yours, and for ever. 

Ulric* Such is my intention. 

[JExcmti 
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ACT III.— SCENE I. 

A Hall in the same Palace, from -whence the secret 

Passage leads, 
Enter Werner and Gabor. 

tyabor. Sir, I have told my tale : if it so please 
To give me refuge for a few hours, well— 
If not — 1*11 try my fortune elsewhere. 

Werner. How 

Can I, so wretched, give to Misery 
A shelter ! — wanting such myself as mucli 
As e'er the hunted dear a covert 

w 

Gabor, Or 

The wounded lion his cool cave. Methinks 
You rather look like one would turn at bay, 
And rip the hunter's entrails. 

Werner, Ah? 

Gabor, I care not 

If it be so, being much disposed to do 
The same myself; but will you shelter me ? 
I am oppressed like you — and poor like you— 
Disgraced • 

Werner (abruptly.) 'Who told jfou that I was dis- 
graced ? 

Gabor. No one ;. nor did I say you were so : with 
Your poverty my likeness ended ; but 
1 said /was so— and would add, with truths 
As undeservedly as you, 

Werner, Again ! 

As/.* 

Gabor, Or any other honest man. 
What the devil would you have ? You don't be- 
lieve me 
Guilty of this base theft ? 

Werner. No, no— I cannot, ■ 

TOL. V.— H 
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Gabor* Why, that's my heart of honour ! yon 
young gallant — 

Your miserly intendant and dense noble 

All — all suspected me ; and why ? because 

I am the worst-clothed, and least named amongst 

them, 
Although, were Momus' lattice in our breasts, - 
My soul might brook to open it more widely 
Than theirs ; but thus it is — you poor and help- 
less — 
Both still more than myself. 

Werner. How know you that ? 

Gabor. You're right ; t ask for shelter at the 

hand 
Which I call helpless : if you now deny it, 

I were well paid. But you who seem to have 

proved 
The wholesome bitterness of life, know well, 
By sympathy, that all the outspread gold 
Of the New World, the Spaniard boasts about, 
Could never tempt the man who knows its worth, 
Weigh'd at its proper value in the balance, 
Save in such guise (and there I grant its power, 
Because 1 feel it) as may leave no night-mare 
Upon his heart o'nights. 

Werner. What do you meap. ? 

Gabor. Just what I say : I thought my speech 
was plain : 
You are no thief— nor I — and, as true men, 
Should aid each other. 

Werner. It is a damned world, sir. 

Gabor. So is the nearest of the two next, as 
The priests say (and no doubt they should know 

best,) 
Therefore I'll stick by this— as being loth 
To suffer martyrdom, at least with such 
An epitaph as larceny v^otvixvy tomb. 
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. ■■*'..■ 
It is bat a night's lodging which I crave ; 

To-morrow 1 will try the waters, »•■ 

The Dove did, trusting that they hate abated. 

Werner . Abated^ Is there hope of that ? 

Gabor. There was 

At noontide. 

Werner. Then we may be safe. 

Gtrfor. Are you 

In peril ? 

Werner. Poverty is ever so. 

Gabor. That I know by long practice. "Will 
you not , 

Promise to make mine less ? * 

Werner. Your poverty ? 

Gabor. No — you don't look a leech for that 
disorder ; 
I meant my peril only ; you've a roof, 
And I have none ; I merely seek a covert. 

Werner. Rightly ; for how should such a wretch 
as I 
Have gold ? 

Gabor. Scarce honesty, to say the truth on't, 
Although I almost wish you had the baron's. 

Wernew Dare you insi nutate ? 

Gabor. What* 

Werner. Are you 

aware 
To whom you speak ? 

Gabor. No ; and I am not used 

Greatly to care. (Jl noise heard -without.) But 
hark I they come ! 

Werner. "Who come ? 

Gabor. The Intendant and his man-hounds after 
me: 
I'd face them — but it were in vain to expect 
Justice at hands like theirs. Where shall I go ? 
But show me any place* I do assure you, 
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Iftherebefiith in man, Ttm most guiltless : , 
Think if it were your own case ! 

Werner (ande.) Ob, just God ! 

Thy hell is not" hereafter ! AA dust still ? 

Gabor. I see you're moved ; and it shows well 
in you : 
I may live to requite it. 

Werner. Are you not 4 

A spy of Stralenheim's ? 

Gabor. Not I ! and if 

I were, what is there to espy in you ? 
Although I recollect his frequent question 
About you and your spouse, might lead to some 
Suspicion ; but you best know— what— -and why : 
I am his deadliest foe. 

Werner. You ? 

Gabor. After such 

A treatment for the service which in part 
I renderM him — I am his enemy ; 
If you are not his friend, you will assist me. 

Werner. I will. 

, Gabor. But 

how? 
Werner (oko-anng the parmel.) There is a secret 
spring; 
Remember, I discoverM it by chance, 
And used it but for safety. 

Gabor. Open it, 9 

And I will use it for the same. 

Werner. I found it, ■ 

As I have said : it leads through winding walls, 
(So thick as to bear paths within their ribs, 
Yet lose no jot of strength or stateliness,) 
And hollow cells, and obscure niches, to 
I know not whither ; you must not advance : 
Give me your word. 
Gabor, It is unnecessary : 
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** ■ ■■ }.y 
How should I make my way in daripea&j through 

A Gothic labyrinth of unknown windings ? 

Wprner. Tea, but who knows td what place it 
may lead ? 
I know not-— (mark you !) — but who knows it 

might not 
Lead even to the chambers of your foe i 
So strangely were contrived these galleries 
By our Teutonic fathers in old days, 
When man built less against" the elements 
Than his next neighbour. You must not advance 
Beyond the two first windings > if you do 
(Albeit I never pass'd them,) I'll not answer 
For what you may be led to. 

Gabor. But I will. 

A thousand thanks ! 

Werner, You'll find the spring more 

obvioutf 
On the other side ; and, when you would return, 
It yields to the least touch. 

Gabor. I'll in — farewell ! 

[ Gabor goes in by Hie secret pannel. 
Werner (solus.) What have I done ? Alas .' what 
had I done % 

Before to make this fearful ? Let it be 
Still some atonement that I save the man. 
Whose sacrifice had saved perhaps my own— 
They come ! to seek elsewhere what is before 
them ! 
% Enter Jdenstein, and (Myers, 

Jdenstein. Is he not here P He must have van- 
ish'd then 
Through the dim Gothic glass by pious aid 
Of pictured saints, upon the red and yellow 
Casements, through which the sunset streams like 

sunrise . 
On long pearl-colourM beads and crimson crosses, 

a2 
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■And gilded cnnieis, and crossM anna, and cowls, 
jAnd helms, and twisted armour, and Una; swords, 
•AH the fantastic furniture of windows, - 

Dim with brave knights and holy hermits, whose 
likeness and fame alike rest on some panes 
Of crystal, which each rattling wind proclaims 
As frail as any other life or glory. * 
He's gone, bowerer. 

Werner. Whom do you seek 

Idauid*. A villain* 

Werner. Why need you come so far, then ? 

Identtein. . j Q 

the search 
Of him who robb'd the baron* 

Werner. Are you sure 

You have divined the man ? 

Idenetein. As sure as you 

Stand there ; but where's he gone ? 

Werner. Who/ 

Identtein. He we 

sought. 

Werner. You see he is not here. 

Idenstein. And yet we 

traced him # 
Up to this hall : are you accomplices, 
Or deal you in the black art ? 

Werner. I deal plainly, 

To many men the blackest. 

Idenstein. It may be 

I have a question or two for yourself ^ 

Hereafter ; but we must continue now 
Our search for t'other. 

Werner. You had best begin 

Your inquisition now ; I may not be 
So patient always. 

Idenstein. I should like to know, 

In good sooth, if you really are the man 



• 
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That Stralehheim's in quest of? 

Werner, Insolent ! 

Said you not that he was not here ? 

Idenstein. Yes, onej 

But there's another whom he tracks more keenly, 
And soon, it may be, with authority 
Both paramount to his and mine. But, come ! 
Bustle, my boys ! we are at fault. 

[Exit Identtein, knd attendant*. 

Werner, In what 

A maze hath my dim destiny involved me ! 
And one base sin hath done me less ill than 
The leaving undone one far greater .« Down, 
Thou busy devil ! rising in my heart ! 
Thou art too lat| ! I'll nought to do with blood. 

Enter Ulric. 

Ulric, I sought you, father. 

Werner, ls't not dangerous f 

Ulric, No ; Stralenheim is ignorant of all 
Or any of the ties between us : more — 
He sends me here a sgy upon your actions, 
Deeming me wholly his. 

Werner, I cannot think it : 

'Tis but a snare he winds about us both, 
To swoop the sire and son at once. 

Ulric, I cannot 

Pause at each petty fear, and stumble at 
The doubts that rise like briars in our path, 
But must break through them, as an unarm'd carle 
"Would, though with naked limbs, were the wolf 

rustling 
In the same thicket where he hew'd for bread : 
Nets are for thrushes, eagles are not caught so, 
We'll overfly, or rend them. 

Werner, Show me hoiv ? 

Ulric. Can you not guess ? 

Werner. * I cannot* 
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Ulric. That is 

strange. 
Came the thought ne'er into your mind last night? 

Werner. I understand you not. 

Ulric. Then we shall 

never 
More understand each other. £ut to change 
The topic 

Werner. You mean, to pursue it, as 

'Tis of our safetv. 

Ulric. Right ; I stand corrected. 

1 sec the subject now more clearly, and 
Our general aquation in its bearings. 
The waters are abating ; a few hours 
Will bring his summonM myrmidons from Frank-* 

fort, * 

When you will be a prisoner, perhaps worse, 
And I an outcast, bastardized by practice 
Of this same baron to make way for him. 

Werner. And now your remedy ! I thought to 
escape 
By means of this accursed gofn, but now 
I dare not use it, show it, scarce look on it. 
Methinks it wears upon its face my guilt 
For motto, not the mintage of the state ; 
And, for the sovereign's head, my own begirt 
With hissing snakes, which curl around my tem- 
ples, 
And cry to all beholders — lo ! a villain ! 

Ulric. You must not use it, at least, now ; but 
take 
This ring. [He gives Werner a jewel. 

Werner, A gem ! It was my father's ! 

Ulric And 

As such is now your own. With this you must 
Bribe the Intendant for his old caleche 
And hone* to pursue your route at sunrise. 
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Together with my mother. 

Werner, And leave you, 

So lately found, in peril too ? 

Ulric. » Fear nothing! 

The only fear were if wc fled together, 
For that would make our ties beyond all doubt. 
The waters only lie in flood between * 
This burgh and Frankfort ; so fart in our favour. 
The route on to Bohemia, though encumber* d, 
Is not impassable ; and when you gain 
A few hours 9 start, the difficulties will be 
The same to your pursuers. Once beyond 
The frontier, and you're safe. 

Werner. My noble bey ! 

Ulric, Hush ! hush ! no transports : we'll indulge 
in them 
In Castle Siegendorf ! Display no gold : 
Show Idenstein the gem (I know the man, 
And have look'd through him :) it will answer thus 
A double purpose. Stralenheim lost gold — 
JVb jewel : therefore, it could not be his; ' 
And then the man, who was possest of this, 
Can hardly be suspected of abstracting 
The baron's coin, when he could thus convert 
This ring to more than Stralenheim has lost 
By his last night's slumber. Be not over timid 
In your address, nor yet too arrogant, 
And Idenstein will serve you . 

Werner. 1 will follow 

In all things your direction. 

Ulric. I would have 

Spared you the trouble ; but had 1 appearM 
To take an interest in you, and still more 
By jlabbling with a jewel in your favour,* 
All had been known at once. 

Werner. My guardian angel ! 

Thia overpays the past. But how vr \lt tiu&M 
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Fare in our absence ? 

Ulric. Stralenheim knows nothing 

Of me as aught of kindred with yourself. 
I will but wait a day o« two with him 
To lull all doubts, and then rejoin my father. 

Werner. To part no more ! 

Ulnc . • I know not that; 

but at 4 

The least we'll meet again once more. 

Werner. My bof\ 

My friend— my only child, and sole preserver ! 
ph, do not hate me ! 

Ulric. Hate my father ! 

Werner. Ay, 

My father hated me. Why not, my son ? 

Ulric. Your father knew you not aB I do. 

Werner. Scor- 

pions 
Are in thy words ! Thou know me ? In this guise 
Thou canst not know me, 1 am not myself, 
Yet (hate me not) 1 will be soon. 

Ulnc. I'll wait ! 

In the meantime be sure that all a son 
Can do for parents shall be done for mine. 

Werner. I see it; and I feel it, yet I feel 
Further — that you despise me. 

Ulric. ' Wherefore should I ? 

Werner. Must I repeat my humiliation ? 

Ulnc. No ! 

I hive fathom'd it and you. But let us talk 
Of this no more. Or if it must be ever, 
Not now ; your error has redoubled all 
The present difficulties of our house 
At secret avar with that of Stralenheim ; 
All we have now to think of, is to baffle 
Him. I have shown one way. 

Werner. The only one, 
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And I embrace it, as I did my son, 

Who ahow'd himself and father's safety in 

One day. 

Ulric. You shall be safe : let that suffice. 
Would Stralenheim's appearance in Bohemia 
Disturb your right, or mine, if once we were 
Admitted to our lands ? 

Wertier. Assuredly, 

Situate as we arc now, although the first 
Possessor might, as r usual, prove the strongest, 
Especially the next in blood. 

Ulric. Blood ! 'tis 

A word of many meanings ; in the veins 
And out of them, it is a different thing — 
And so it should be, when the same in blood 
(As it is caird) are aliens to each other, 
Like Theban brethren : when a part is bad, 
A few spilt ounce* purify the. rest. 

Werner. I do not apprehend you. 

Ulric* • ; That may be— 

And should, perhaps, — and yet--but get ye ready ; 
You and my mother must away to-night. 
Here comes the Intendant ; sound him with the gem, 
'Twill sink into his venal soul like lead 
Into the deep, and bring up slime, and mud, 
Mi\d ooze, too, from the bottom, as (he lead doth 
Witft its greased understratum t but no less 
Will serve to warn our vessels through these shoals. 
The freight is rich, so heave the line in time ! ■ 
Farewell ! I scarce have time, but yet your hand. 
My father ! 

Werner. Let me embrace thee ! 

Ulric. We may be 

Observed : subdue your nature to the hour ! 
Keep off from me as from your foe ! 

Werner. Accursed 

Be he, who is the stifling cause* vrtusk watf&ss* 




Havfcre Tenia toot purpose? Have j^ cawght 

The rogu« s 

MenMei*. Xo faith ! • 
Line. Wefl, there w plenty more 

Ton ajf have better lock anatiae 
Where is the baron ? 

Mdmurin. Gone back to 

And now 1 think on*t, asking after yo* 
With nobly -bora impatience. 

Iffric. Towgrea 

Mu«t be answerMon the instant, an the bound 
Of the stung steed replies unto the spur *. ' 
' ris veil they hare hones, too Aorif they had not, 
I fear that men must dm*} their chariots, as 
They say Kings did Sesostris. 

Identtdn. Who was he ? 

Ulric. An old Bohemian — an imperial gipsy. 
Idenitien. A gipsy or Bohemian, 'tis the same, 
For they pass by both names. And was he one ? 
Ulric. I've heard so ; but I must take leave* at- 
tendant, > 
Tour servant '.—Werner, {to Werner slightly) if that 

be your name, 
Yours. [Exit Writ. 

Identtein, A well-spoken, pretty4aced young 
man. 
And prettily behaved ! He knows his station* 
You see, sir : how he gave to each his due 
Precedence ! 

Warner. I perceived it, and applaud 
Hii just discernment and your own, 
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■■i ■ 
JHmtfafe. Thiff well— 

That's very well. You also know your place, too, 

And yet I don't know that I know your place. 

Werner (shoving' the ring.) Would this assist your 
knowledge ? 

ldenstein. How !— What !— Eh ! 

A jewel ! 

Werner. 'Tis your own on one condition. 

ldenstein. Mine ! — Name it ! 

Werner, That hereafter you 

permit me 
At thrice its value to redeem it ; tii 
A family ring. 

ldenstein. A family ! your* ! a gem ! 
I'm breathless ! . 

Werner. .You must also furnish me 
An hour ere daybreak with all means to quit 
This place. 

ldenstein. But is it real ? let me look on it : 
Diamond, by all that's glorious ! 

Werner. Come, I'll trust you \ 

You have guess'd, no doubt, that I was born above 
My present seeming. 

ldenstein. I can't say I did, 

Though this looks like it ; this is the true breeding 
Of gentle blood ! 

Werner. I have important reasons 

For wishing to continue privily 
My journey hence. 

ldenstein. So then you are the man 

Whom StralenheinVs in quest of? . 

Werner. I am not j 

But being taken for him, might conduct 
So much embarrassment to me just now, 
And to the baron's self hereafter— 'tis 
To spare both, that I would avoid all buttle. 

to*, v.— n 
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ldenatein. Be you the man or no, tit not my 
business; 
Besides, I never should obtain the half 
Prom this proud, niggardly noble, who would raise 
The country for some missing bits of coin, 
And never offer a precise reward — 
But this ! another look ! 

Werner. Gaze on it freely ; 

At clay-dawn it is yours. 

Identtdn. Oh, thou sweet sparkler' 

Thou more than stone of the philosopher ! 
Thou touchstone of Philosophy herself! 
Thou bright eye of the Mine ! thou load-star of 
The soul ! the true magnetic Pole to which 
All hearts point duly north, ^ke trembling needles I 
Thou flaming Spirit of the Earth ! which sitting 
High on the monarch's diadem, attractest 
More worship than the Majesty who sweats 
Beneath the crown which makes his head ache, like 
Millions of hearts which bleed to lend it lustre ! 
Shalt thou be mine ? I am, methinks, already 
A little king, a lucky alchymist ! — 
A wise magician who has bound the devil 
"Without the forfeit of his soul. But come, 
Werner, or what else ? 

Werner. Call me Werner still, 

You may yet know me by a loftier title. 

Jdenstein. I do believe in thee ! thou art the 
spirit 
Of whom I have long dream'd, in a low garb. — 
But come, I'll serve thee ; thou shalt be as free 
As air, despite the waters ; let us hence, 
I'll show thee I am honest — (oh, thou jewel I) 
Thou shalt be furnish'd, Werner, with such means 
Of flight, that if thou wert a snail, not birds 
Should overtake thee. — Let me gaze again ! 
I have a foster-brother in the mart 
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Of Hamburgh, skill'd in precious stones— how 

many 
Carats may it weigh ?— Come, Werner, I will wing 

thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

Stralenheim'* Cliamber. 

Stralcnheim and Fritz. 

Fritz. All's ready, my good lord ! 

Stralenheim I am not sleepy, 

And yet I must to bed ; I fain would say 
To rest, but something heavy on my spirit, 
Too dull for wakefulness, too quick for slumber, 
Sits on me as a cloud along the sky, 
Which will not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 
Descend in rain and end, but spreads itself 
'Twixt earth and heaven, like envy between man 
And man, an everlasting mist ; — I will 
Unto my pillow. 

Fritz. May you rest there well ! 

Stralenheim. I feel, and fear, I shall. 

Fritz. And where- 

fore fear f 

Stralenheim. I know not why, and therefore do 
fear more, 

Because an undescribable but 'tis 

All folly. Were the locks (as I desired) 
■Changed, to-day, of this chamber ? for last night's 
Adventure makes it needful. 

Fritz. Certainly, 

According to your order, and beneath 
The inspection of myself and the young Saxon 
Who saved your life. I think they call him " Ul- 
ric." 

Stralenheim. You think ! you' supercilious slave ' 
what right 
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Have you to tax your memory, which should be 
Quick, proud, and happy to retain the name 
Of him who saved your master, as a litany 
Whose daily repetition marks your duty-—. 
Get hence! " you think," indeed! you who stood 

still 
Howling and dripping on the bank* whilst I 
Lay dying, and the stranger dssh'd aside 
The roaring torrent, and restored me to 
Thank him — and despise you. u You think .'" and 

scarce 
Can recollect his name! I will not waste 
If ore words on you. Call me betimes. 

Fritz. Goodnight! 

I trust to-morrow will restore your lordship 
To renovated strength and temper. 

[The seen* closet. 

SCENE HI. 

The secret Postage* 
Gabor (solus.) Four— 

live — six hours have I counted, like the guard 
Of outposts on the never-merry clock ; 
That hollow tongue of time, which, even when 
It sounds for joy, takes something from enjoyment 
"With every clang. 'Tis a perpetual knell, 
Though for a marriage feast it rings : each stroke 
Peals for a hope the less ; the funeral note 
Of Love deep-buried without resurrection 
In the grave of Possession : while the knoll 
Of long-lived parents finds a jovial, echo 
To triple Time in the sons' ear. 

I'm cold— 
I'm dark — I've blown my fingers — numberM o'er 
And o'er my steps— and knock'd my head against 
Some fifty buttresses— and roused the nits 
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And bats in general insurrection, till 

Their cursed pattering* feet and whirring wings 

Leave me scarce hearing for another sound. 

A light ! It is at distance (if I can 

Measure in darkness distance:) but it blinks 

As through a crevice or a key-hole, in 

The inhabited direction ; I must on, 

Nevertheless, from curiosity. 

A distant lamp-light is an incident 

In such a den as this. Pray Heaven it lead me 

To nothing that may tempt me! — Else — Heaven 

aid me 
To obtain or to escape it ! Shining still 1 
Were it the Star of Lucifer himself, 
Or he himself girt with its beams, I could 
Contain no longer. Softly ! mighty well ! 
That corner's turn'd — So — Ah ! no ; — right ! it 

draws 
Nearer. Here is a darksome angle — so, 
Thafs weather'd. — Let me pause. — Suppose it 

leads 
Into some greater danger than that which 
I have escaped — no matter, 'tis a new one ; 
And novel perils, like fresh mistresses, 
Wear more magnetic aspects :— I will on, 
And be it where it may — I have my dagger, 
Which may protect me at a pinch.- -Bui n still 
Thou little light ! Thou art my igni* fatuu* ! 
My stationary Will o' the wisp !- - So ! so ! 
He hears my invocation, and fads not. 

[ The scene closet, 

SCENE IV. 

A Garden, 

Enter Werner, 

I could not sleep— and now the hour's a.t\w\.d\ 

r2 



i 
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All's ready. Idenstein has kept his word ; 
And, station'd in the outskirts of the town, 
Upon the forest's edge, the vehicle 
Awaits us. Now the dwindling stars begin 
To pale in tleaven ; and for the last time I 
Look on these horrible walls. Oh ! never, never 
Shall I forget them., Here I came most poor, 
But not dishonoured : and I leave them with 
A stain — if not upon my name, yet in 
My heart i A never dying canker-worm, 
Which all the coming splendour of the lands, 
And rights, and sovereignty of Siegendorf, 
Can scarcely lull a moment : I must find 
Some means of restitution, which would ease 
If y soul in part $ but how without discovery ?-— 
It must be done, however : and I'll pause 
Upon the method the first hour of safety. 
The madness of my Misery led to this 
Base infamy ; Repentance must retrieve it : 
I will have nought of Stralenheim's upon 
My spirit, though he would grasp all of mine ; 
Lands, freedom, life, — and yet he sleeps ! as sound- 
ly, 

Perhaps, as infancy, with gorgeous curtains 
Spread for his canopy, o'er silken pillows, 
SucKaa when— —Hark ! what noise is that ? Again ! 
The branches shake ; and some loose stones have 

fallen 
From yonder terrace. 

[ Ulric leaps down from the terrace. 
Ulric ! ever welcome ! 
Thrice welcome now ! this filial— 

Ulric. Stop! before 

We approach, tell me 

Werner. Why look you so ? 

Ulric. Do J 

Behold my father, or—— 
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Werner. What ? 

Ulric, An assassin ! 

Werner, Insane or insolent ! 

Ulric. Reply, sir, as 

You prize your life, or mine ! 

Werner. To what must I 

Answer ? 

Ulric. Are you or are you not the assassin 
Of Stralenheim ? 

Werner. I never was as yet 

The murderer of any man. What mean you ? 

Ulric. Did you not this night (as the night 
before) 
Retrace the secret passage ? Did you not 
Again revisit Stralenheim's chamber ? and— 

[ Ulric pauses. 

Werner. Proceed. 

Ulric. Died he not by your hand ? 

Werner. Great God ! 

Ulric. You are innocent, then ! my father's in- 
nocent ! 
Embrace me ! Yes, — your tone — your look — yes, 

yes,— 
Yet eay so ! 

Werner. If I e'er, in heart or mind, 
Conceived deliberately such a thought, 
But rather strove to trample back to hell 
Such thoughts — if e'er they glared a moment 

through 
The irritation of my oppressed spirit- 
May Heaven be shut for ever from my hopes 
As from mine eyes! 

Ulric. But Stralenheim is dead. 

Werner. 'Tis horrible ! 'tis hideous as His hate* 
ful! 
But what have I to do with this? 

Ulric. No bolt 
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Is forced ; no violence can be detected, 
Save on his body. Part of his own household 
Have been alarmed ; but as the Intendant is 
Absent, I took upon myself the care 
Of mustering the police. His chamber has. 
Past doubt, been entered secretly. Excuse me, 
If nature 

Werner. Oh, my boy ! what unknown woes 
Of dark fatality, like clouds, are gathering 
Above our house ! 

Ulric. My father ! I acquit you ! 

But will the world do so ? Will even the judge, 
If— but you must away this instant. 

Werner. No ! 

I'll face it. Who shall dare suspect me f 

Ulric. Yet 

You had no guests — no visitors — no life 
Breathing around you, save my mother's ? 

Werner. Ah ! 

The Hungarian ! 

Ulric. He is gone ! he disappear^ 

Ere sunset. 

Werner. No ; I hid him in that very 
Conceal'd and fatal gallery. 

Ulric. There I'll find him. 

[ Ulric m going. 

Werner. It is too late ; he had left the palace 
ere 
I quitted it. I found the secret pannel 
Open ; and the doors which lead from that hall 
Which masks it : 1 but thought he had snatch'd 

the silent 
And favourable moment to escape 
The myrmidons of Idenstein, who were 
Dogging him yester-even. 

Ulric. You re -closed 

The pannel ? 
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Werner. Yes ; and not without reproach 
(And inner trembling for the avoided peril) 
At his dull heedlessness, in leaving thus 
His shelterer*s asylum to the risk 
Of a discovery. 
Ulric. You are sure you closed it ? 

Werner. Certain. 

Ulric. That's well: but had been 

better, if 
You ne'er had turn'd it to a den for—— [He 

paute*. 
Werner. Thieves! 

Thou wouldst say : I must bear it, and deserve it j 

But not 

Ulric. No, father ; do not speak of this; 
This is no hour to think of petty crimes, 
But to prevent the consequence of great ones. 
Why would you shelter this man ? . 

Werner. Could I shun 

it? 
A man pursued by my chief foe ; disgraced 
For my own crime ; a victim to my safety, 
Imploring a few hours' concealment from 
The very wretch who was the cause he needed 
Such refuge. Had he been a wolf, bcould not 
Have, in such circumstances, thrust him forth. 
Ulric. And like the wolf he hath repaid you. 
But 
It is too late to ponder this: you must 
Set out ere dawn. I will remain here to 
Trace out the murderer, if 'tis possible. 

Werner. But this my sudden flight will give the 
Moloch 
Suspicion : two new victims, in the lieu 
Of one, if I remain. The fled Hungarian, 
Who seems the culprit, and—— 
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Ulric. Vfhoteem? Who 

else 
Can be so ? 

Werner. Not /, though just now you doubted — 
You, my son /—doubted^— 

Ulric. And do you doubt of 

him 
The fugitive ? 

Werner. Boy ! since I fell into 
The abyss of crime (though not of such crime,) I 
Having seen the innocent oppressed for me, 
May doubt even of the guilty's guilt. Your heart 
Is free, and quick with virtuous wrath to accuse 
Appearances ; and views a criminal 
In Innocence's shadow, it may be, 
Because 'tis dusky. 

Ulric. And if I do so, 

What will mankind, who know you not, or knew 
But to oppress P You must not stand the hazard. 
Away ! — I'll make all easy. Idenstein 
Will for his own sake and his jewel's hold 
His peace — he also is a partner in 

Your flight — moreover 

Werner. Fly ! and leave my name 

Link'd with the Hungarian's, or preferred as 

poorest, 
To bear the brand of bloodshed ? 

Ulric. Pshaw ! leave any 

thing 
Except our father's sovereignty and castles, 
For which you have so long panted and in vain ! 
What name ? You leave no name, since that you 

bear 
Is feign'd. 

Werner. Most true ; but still I would not have it 
Engraved in crimson in men's memories, 
Though in this most obscure abode of men*- 
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Besides, the search 

Ulric. I will provide against 

Aught that can touch you. No one knows you 

here 
As heir of Siegendorf: if Idenstein 
Suspects, 'tis but suspicion, and he is 
A fool : his folly shall have such employment, 
Too, that unknown Werner shall give way 
To nearer thoughts of self. The laws (if e'er 
Laws reach'd this village) are all in abeyance 
With the late general war of thirty years, 
Or crush'd, or rising slowly from the dust, 
To which the march of armies trampled them. 
Stralenheim, although noble, is unheeded 
Here, save as such — without lands, influence, 
Save what hath perish'd with him ; few prolong 
A week beyond their funeral rites their sway 
O'er men, unless by relatives, whose interest 
Is roused : such is not here the case ; he died 
Alone, unknown, — a solitary grave, 
Obscure as his deserts, without a scutcheon, 
Is all he'll have, or wants, if / discover 
The assassin, 'twill be well — if not, believe me 
None else ; though all the full fed train of menials 
May howl above his ashes (as they did 
Around him in his danger on the Oder,) 
Will no more stir a finger now than then. 
Hence ! hence ! I must not hear your answer— look ! 
The stars are almost faded, and the gray 
Begins to grizzle the black hair of night. 
You shall not answer — Pardon me, that I 
Am peremptory, 'tis your son that speaks, 
Your long-lost, late-found son— Let's call my mo- 
ther ! 
Softly and swiftly step, and leave the rest 
To me ; I'll answer for the event as far 
As regards you, and that is the chief point, 
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As my first duty, which shall be observed. 
We'll meet in Castle Siegendorf— once more 
Our banners shall be glorious ! Think of that 
Alone, and leave all other thoughts to me, 
Whose youth may better battle with them— Hence ! 
And may your age be happy !— I will kiss 
My mother onee more, then- Heaven's speed be 
with you ! 
Werner. This council's safe— but is it honour- 
able > 
Ulric. To save a father is a child's chief honour. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IV.— SCENE I. 

A Gothic Ball in the Cattle of Siegendorf, near 

Prague. 
Enter Eric and Henrick, retainers of the Count. 

Eric, So, better times are come at last ; to these . 
Old walls new masters and high wassail, both 
A long desideratum. 

Henritk. Yes, for master*, 

It might be unto those who long for novelty, 
Though made by a new grave : but as for wassail, 
Methinks the old Count Siegendorf maintained 
His feudal hospitality as high 
As e'er another prince of the empire. 

Eric. Why 

For the mere cup and trencher, we no doubt 
Fared passing well ; but as for merriment 
And sport, without which salt and sauces season 
The cheer but scantily, our sizings were 
Even of the narrowest. 

JBenrick. The old count loved not 

The roar of revel ; are you sure that tfeVdoes ? 
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Eric. As yet he hath been courteous as he's 
bounteous, 
And we all lore him. 

Henrick. His reign is as yet 

Hardly a year o'erpast its honey-moon, 
And the first year of sovereigns is bridal ; 
Anon, we shall perceive his real sway 
And moods of mind. 

Eric. Pray, heaven, he keep the 

present ! 
Then his brave son, Count Ulric— there's a knight ' 
Pity the wars are o'er! 

Henrick, Why so ? 

Eric. Look on him ! 

And answer that yourself. 

Henrick. He's very youthful, 

And strong and beautiful as a young tiger. 
Eric. That's not a faithful vassal's likeness. 
Henrick. But 

Perhaps a true one. 

Eric. Pity, as I said, 

The wars are over : in the hall, who like 
Count Ulric for a well-supported pride, 
Which awes but yet offends not ? in the field, 
Who like him with his spear in hand, when, gnash' 

ing 
His tusks, and ripping up from right to left 
The howling hounds, the boar makes for the 

thicket? 
Who backs a horse, or bears a hawk, or wears 
A sword like him ? Whose plume nods knightlier ? 
Henrick. No one's, I grant you : do not/ear, if 
War 
Be long in coming, he is of that kind 
Will make it for himself, if he hath not 
Already done as much. 
Eric. What do you mtttkt ' 

vox. r.— b 
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Henrick, Toil can't deny his train of followers 
(But few our fellow native vassals born 
On the domain) are such a sort of knaves 
A o (Pauses) 

Eric. What? 

Henrick. The wars (you love so much) leaves 
living; 
Like other Parents, She spoils her worst children. 

Eric. Nonsense ! they are all brave iron-visaged 
fellows, 
Such as old Tilly loved. 

Henrick. And who loved Tilly ? 
Ask that at Magdebourgh — or for that matter 
Wallenstein either — they are gone to 

Eric. Rest : 

But what beyond 'tis not ours to pronounce. 

Henrick. I wish they had left us something of 
their rest : 
The country (nominally now at peace) 
Is overrun with — God knows who — they 6y. 
By night, and disappear with sunrise ; but 
Leave no less desolation, nay, even more 
Than the most open warfare. 

Eric. But Count Ulric— 

What has all this to do with him ? 

Henrick. With 1dm ! 

He might prevent it As you say he's fond 

Of war, why makes he it not on those marauders; 

Eric. You'd better ask himself. 

Henrick. I would as soon 

Ask of the lion why he laps not milk. 

Eric. And here he comes ! 

Henrick. The devil! you'll hold your tongue ? 

Eric. Why do you turn so pale I 

Henrick. 'Tis nothing— 

but 
Be silent* 
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Eric. I will upon* what you have said. 
Eenrick. I assure you I meant nothing, a mere 
sport 
Of words, no more ; besides, had it been otherwise, 
He is to espouse the gentle Baroness 
Ida of Stralenheim, the late Baron's heiress, 
And she no doubt will soften whatsoever 
Of fierceness the late long intestine wars 
Have given all natures, and most unto those 
Who were born in them, and bred up upn 
The knees of Homicide ; sprinkled, as it were 
With blood even at their baptism. Prithee, peace 
On all that I -have said ! 

Enter Ulric and Rodolph. 

Good morrow, Count! 

XJlric Good morrow, worthy Henrick. Eric, is 
All ready for the chase ? 

Eric. The dogs are ordered 

Down to the forest, and the vassals out 
To beat the bushes, and the day looks promising. 
Shall I call forth your excellency's suite ? 
What courser will you please to mount ? 

Ulric. The dun, 

Waist ein. 

Eric. I fear he scarcely has recoverM 
The toils of Monday : 'twas a noble chase, 
You spearM four with your own hand. 

Ulric. True, good Eric, 

I had forgotten— let it be the grey then, 
Old Zbka : he has not been out this fortnight. 

Eric. He shall be strait caparison'd. How 
many 
Of your immediate retainers shall 
Escort you ? 

Ulric. I leave that to Weilburgh, our 
Master of the horse. [Exit Eric. 

Rodolph I * 
Xodolph. My \ot&\ 
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L 7 l,ic. The news 

U awkward from the — (Rodolph print* f Bcnrich) 

How now, Henrick, why 
Loiter von here ? 

llrmick. For your command*, my lord. 

Iflric. Go to my father, and present my duty. 
And learn if he would aught with me before 
I mount. [Exit Benruik m 

Uodolph, our friends have had a check 
Cpon the frontiers of Franconia, and 
'Tis nimourM that the column sent against them 
Is to be strengthened. I must join them soon. 

Uodolph, Best wait for further and more sure 
advices. 

Ulric. I mean it — and indeed it could not well 
Ilavc fallen out at a time more opposite' 
To all my plans. 

Uodolph. It will be difficult 

To excuse your absence to the Count, your father. 

1 7 lric. Yes, but the unsettled state of our domain 
In high Silesia will permit and cover 
My journey. In the mean time, when we are 
Kngagcd in the chase, draw off the eighty men 
Whom Wolffc leads — keep the forests on your 

route: 
You know it well ? 

Rodolph. As well as on that night 

When we-—- 

• 

Ulric. We will not speak of that until 

We can repeat the same with like success; 
And when you have join'd, give Rosenberg this 
letter - [Give* a Utter. 

Add further, that I have sent this slight addition 
To our force with you and Wolffe, as herald of 
My coming, though I could but spare them ill 
At this time, as my father loves to keep 
Full number* of retainers routvd the castle, 
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Until this marriage, and its feasts and fooleries, 
Are rung out with its peal of nuptial nonsense. 

Rodolph, I thought you loved the lady Ida ? 

Ulric. Why, 

I do so— but it follows not from that 
I would bind in my youth and glorious years, 
So brief and burning, with a lady's zone, 
Although 'twere that of Venus ; — but I love her, 
As woman should be loved, fairly and solely. 

Rodolph. And constantly I 

Ulric, I think so ; for I love 

Nought else. — But I have not the time to pause 
Upon these gewgaws of the heart. Great things 
We have to do ere long. Speed! Speed! good 
Rodolph ! 

liodolph* On my return, however, I shall find 
The baroness Ida lost in Countess Siegendorf ? 

Ulric, Perhaps: my father wishes -it, and sooth 
'Tis no bad policy ; this union with 
The last bud of the rival branch at once 
Unites the future and destroys the past. 

Rodolph, Adieu ! 

Ulric, Yet hold— we had better keep 

together 
Until the chase begins ; then draw thou off, 
And do as 1 have said. 

Rodolph, I will. But to 

Return — 'twas a most kind act in the count, 
Your father, to send up to Konigsberg 
For this fair orphan of the baron, and 
To hail her as his daughter. 

Ulric. Wondrous kind ! 

Especially as little kindness till , 

Then grew between them. 

Rodolph, The late baron died 

Of a fevw, did he not ? 

Ulric, How should I kusw i 

&2 
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Rtihlph. I have heard it whisperM there was 
something strange 
About his death— and even the place of it 
Is scarcely known. 

Uric. Some obscure village on 

The Saxon or Silesian frontier. 

Rodtlph. 'He 

Has left no testament — no farewell words ? 

Uric. I am neither confessor nor notary, 
So cannot say. 

RocUlph. Ah ! here's the lady Ida. 
Enter Ida Stralenheim. 

Utric. You are early, my sweet cousin ! 

Ida. Not too 

early, 
Dear Ulric, if I do not interrupt you. 
Why do you call me « Courin ?» 

Uhic (amiUng). Are we not so ? 

Ida. Yes, but I do not like the name : methinks 
It sounds too cold, as if you thought upon 
Our pedigree, and only weigh'd our blood. 

Ulrie (starting.) Blood ! 

Ida. Why does yours start from your cheeks f 

Uhic. Ay I 

doth it ? 

Ida. It doth — but no ! it rushes like a torrent 
Even to your brow again. 

Ulric (recovering himself). And if it fled, 
It only was because your presence sent it 
Back to my heart, which beats for you, sweet 
cousin ! 

Ida. " Cousin" again. 

Ulric.. Nay, then I'll call you sister. 

Ida. I like that name still worse — would we had 
ne'er 
Been aught of kindred ! 

Ulric {gloomitg), Would >w$ Mm \wAl 
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Ida. Oh heaven ! and can you vrieh that ? 
Ulric. Dearest Ida ! 

Did I not echo your own wish ? 

Ida. Yes, Ulric, . 

But then I wish'd it not with such a glance, 
And scarce knew what I said ; but let me be 
Sister or cousin, what you will, so that 
I still to you am something. 

Ulric. You shall be 

All— All 

Ida. And you to me are so already ; 

But I can wait. 

Ulric, Dear Ida i 

Ida. Call me Ida, 

Tour Ida, for I would be yours, none else's — 
Indeed I have none ehe left, since my poor father— 

[She pause*. 

Ulric. You have mine — you have me. 

Ida. Dear Ulric, 

how I wish 
My father could but view our happiness, 
Which wants but this ! 

Ulric Indeed ! 

Ida. You would have loved him, 

Ite you ; for the brave ever love each other: 
His manner was a little cold, his spirit 
Proud (as is birth's prerogative), but under 
This grave exterior— would you had known each 

other ! 
Had such as you been near bim on his journey* 
He had not died without a friend to sooth 
His last and lonely moments. 

Ulric. Who says that? 

Ida. What? 

Ulric. That he died alone. 

Ida. The general rumour 

And disappearance o£ big aerwrts»nto 
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Have ne'er returnM : that fever was most deadly 
Which swept them all away. 

Ulri c If they were near him, 

He c#uld not die neglected or alone. 

Ida. Alas ! what is a menial to a death-bed, 
When the dim eye rolls vainly round for what 
It loves ? — they say he died of a fever. 

Ulric. Say ! 

It WO* SO. 

Ida. I sometimes dream otherwise. 

Utric. All dreams are false. 

Ida, And yet I see him as 

1 see you. 

Ulric. Where? 

Ida, In sleep — I see him lie 

Pale, bleeding, and a man with a raised knife 
Beside him. 

Utric, But you do not see his/ace ? 

Ida {looking at him). No ! Oh, my God ! do you ? 

Ulric, Why do you ask ? 

Ida. Because you look as if you saw a mur- 
derer! 

Ulric {agitatedly"). Ida this is mere childishness ; 
your weakness 
Infects me, to my shame ; but as all feelings 
Of yours are common to me, it affects me. 
Prithee, sweet child, change 

Ida. Child, indeed ! I have 

Full fifteen summers ! [A bugle sounds, 

Rodolph. Hark, my lord, the bugle ! 

Ida {peevishly to Rodolph.) Why need you tell 
him that ? Can he not hear it 
Without your echo ? 

Rodolph. Pardon me, fair baroness ! 

Ida. I will not pardon you, unless you earn it 
By aiding me in my dissuasion of 
Count Ulric from ths Qbaae \o-&*y. 
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Rodolph. You will not, 

Lady, need aid of mine. 

Ulric. I must not now 

Forego it. 

Ida. But you shall ! 

Xflric SMI ! 

Ida. Yes, or be 

No true knight, — Come, dear Ulric ! yield to me 
In this, for this one day ; the day looks heavy, 
And you are turn'd so pale and ill. 

Ulric. You jest. 

Ida. Indeed I do not : — ask of Rodolph. 

Rodolph. Truly 

My lord, witjiin this quarter of an hour 
You have changed more than I e'er saw you change 
In years. 

Ulric. 'Tis nothing ; but if 'twere, the air 
Would soon restore me. I'm the true cameleon, 
And live but on the atmosphere ; your feasts 
In castle halls, and social banquets, nurse not 
My spirit— I'm a forester and breather 
Of the steep mountain-tops, where I Jove all 
The eagle loves. 

Ida. Except his prey, I hope. 

Ulric. Sweet Ida, wish me a fair chase, and I 
Will bring you six boars' heads for trophies home. 

Ida. And will you not stay, then ? You shall 
not go ! 
Come! I will sing to you. 

Ulric. Ida, you scarcely 

Will make a soldier's wife. 

Ida. I do not wish 

To be so ; for 1 trust these wars are over, 
And you will live in peace on your domains. 
Enter Werner at Count Siegendorf. 

Ulric. My father, I salute you, and it grieves me 
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With such brief greeting.— You have heard our 
bugle ; 

The vassals wait. 

Siegendorf. So let them— You forget 
To-morrow is the appointed festival 
In Prague for peace restored. You are apt to fol- 
low 
The chase with such an ardour as will scarce 
Permit you to return to-day, or if 
Return'd, too much fatigued to join to-morrow 
The nobles in our marshall'd ranks. 

Ulric. You, Count, 

Will well supply the place of both 1 am not 

A lover of these pageantries, # 

Siegendorf. No, Ulric; 

It were not well that you alone of all 
Our young nobility— 

Ida. And far the noblest 

In aspect and demeanour. 

Siegendorf {to Ida.) True, dear child, 
Though somewhat frankly said for a fair damsel. 
But, Ulric, recollect too our position, 
So lately re-instated in our honours. 
Believe me, 'twould be mark'd in any house, 
But most in ours, that one should be found wanting 1 
At such a time and place. Besides, the Heaven 
Which gave us back our own, in the same moment 
It spread its Peace o'er all, hath double claims 
On us for thanksgiving ; first, for our couutry, 
And next, that we are here to share its blessings. 

Ulric (aside.) Devout, too ! Well, sir, I obey tt 

once. (Then aloud to a Servant,) 

Ludwig, dismiss the train without ! [Exit Ludwig. 

Ida. And so 

You yield at once to him what I for hours 
Might supplicate in vain. 

Siegen dor/ (smiKn g .^ "¥ <*m «tfc xv^N. ^tataut 
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Of me, I trust, my pretty Rebel ! who 
Would sanction disobedience against all 
Except thyself? But fear not, thou shalt rule him 
Hereafter with a fonder sway and firmer. 
Ida, But I should like to govern now, 
Siegendorf. You shall, 

Your harpy which by the way awaits you with 
The Countess in her chamber. She complains 
That you are a sat truant to your music : 
She attends you. 

Ida, Then good morrow, my kind kinsmen ! 
Ulric, you'll come and hear me P 

Ulric. By and by. 

Ida, Be sure I'll sound it better than your 
bugles ; 
Then pray you be as punctual to its notes : 
I'll play you King Gustavus' march. 

Ulric. And why not 

Old Tilly's ? 

Ida, Not that monster's ! I should think 

My harp-strings rang with groans, and not with 

music, 
Could aught of his sound on it ; — but come quickly ; 
Your mother will be eager to receive you. 

[Exit Ida. 
Siegendorf, Ulric, I wish to speak with you 

alone. 
Ulric. My Time's your Vassal. — {Aside to- 

Rodolph.) Rodolph, hence ! and do 

As I directed ; and by his best speed 
And readiest means let Rosenberg reply. 
Rodolph, Count Siegendorf, command you 
aught ? I am bound 
Upon a journey past the frontier. 

Siegendorf (starts.) Ah !— 

Where ? on what frontier ? 
Bodolph. The SYtais&> row 
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My way— (**si* *• CWe.) Wtart shafl I say J 
CWc (a**fc f» Jfcfe frft .) To Hasjfargk 

• tJ*U$ U ttatssj^feljat 
Word will I tfcmkput a firm padloek ©a^i 
Rib further inquisition. * '" ,l » '■ ".**" 

M«hlph. Count, to Hamburg*: 

^#<jy*»<frrf (egftstefi) Hamburgh! *»,Ihar* 
^ nought to to tltere> nor % 

' Am aughtiooBneeted with that Ay. Then 
God speed $km! 
«•*$*. *aro ye wefl, Count Slegendotf ! 

SUftntkrf. Ulfte, thi§ man, who hat jast de> 
psnosy n . 
One of those strange companH«fcwhom I^pb 
Would reason with you on. ™" , .^W 

Noble by birth, of one of the first houses 
In Saxony. 

Ste gwuh rf. I talk not of his birth, 
* But of his bearing. -Men speak "lightly of him. ' 
Ulrtc. So they will do of most men. Even the 
Monarch . 
Is not fenced from his chamberlain's shraxter* or 
The sneer of 4he last courtier whom he hat mfe 
Great 4nd ungrateful. 

Sfegenderf. * If I must be plain, ■ 

The World speaks more than lightly of this Bo* 

dolph; 
They say he is leagued with the "Mack beads" 
who still , 

v Ravage the frontier. 

Ulric. And will you beheve 

The world? 
Siegendtfrf, In this case— yes. 
Ulric. fo cms; ease, 

I thought you knew ft\*ttet ^a^\»^a!aiac •■ 
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An accusation for a sentence, 
Siegendorf. Son ! 

I understand you : you refer to but 

My destiny has so involved about me 
Her spider web, that I can only flutter 
Like the poor fly, but break it not. Take heed, 
Ulric ; you have seen to what the passions led me ; 
Twenty long years of misery and famine 
Quench'd them not — twenty thousand more, per- 
chance, 

Hereafter (or even here in momenta which 

Might date for years, did Anguish make the dial,) 

May not obliterate or expiate 

The madness and dishonour of an instant. 

Ulric, be warn'd by a father !— I was not 

By mine, and you behold me ! 

Iflric. I behold 

The prosperous and beloved Siegendorf, 
Lord of a prince's appanage, and honoured 
By those he rules, and those he ranks with. 

Siegendorf. Ah \ 

"Why wilt thou call me prosperous, while I fear 
For thee ? Beloved, when thou lovest me not 1 . 
All hearts but one may beat in kindness for me— 
But if my son's is cold ! 

Ulric. Who dare say that ? 

Siegendorf. None else but I, who see it— -feci it 
— keener 
Than would your adversary, who dared say so, 
Your sabre in bis heart ! But mine survives 
The wound. 

Ulric. You err. My nature is not given 
To outward fondling ; how should it be so, 
After twelve years' divorcement from my parents } 

Siegendorf. And did not / too pass those twelve 
torn years 
In a like absence ? But 'tis vain to \0£« ^<»fe— 

toz. r. — T 
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Nature was ilcvcr calPd back by remonstrance, 
Let's change the theme. I wish you to consider 
That these young violent nobles of high name. 
But dark deeds (ay, the darkest, if all Rumour 
Reports be true), with whom thou consortest, 
Will lead thee 

Ulric {impatiently). I'll be led by no man. 

Siegendorf. Nor 

Be leader of such, I would hope : at once 
To wean thee from the perils of thy youth 
And haughty spirit, I have thought it well 
That thou should'st wed the lady Ida — more, 
As thou appear'st to love her. 

Vine. I have said 

I will obey your orders, were they to 
Unite with Hecate— can a son say more ? 

Siegendorf. He says too much in saying this. It 
is not 
The nature of thine age, nor of thy blood, 
Nor of thy temperament, to talk so coolly, 
Or act so carelessly, in that which is 
The bloom or blight of all men's happiness, 
(For Glory's pillow is but restless if 
Love lay not down his cheek there) : some strong 

bias, 
Some master fiend is in thy service to 
Misrule the mortal who believes him slave, 
And makes his every thought subservient ; else 
Thoud'st say at once, " I love young Ida, and 
Will wed her," or, " I love her not, and all 
The powers of earth shall never make me."— So 
Would I have answerM. 

Ulric. Sir, you wed£or love. 

Siegendorf. I did, and it has been my only re- 
fuge 
In many miseries. 
Ulric. YTVivcVv TEaroritft 
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Had never been but for this love-match. 

Siegendorf. Still 

Against your age and nature ! who at twenty 
Ere answered thus till now ? 

Ulric. Did you not warn me 

Against your own example ? 

Siegendorf. Boyish sophist ! 

In a word, do you love, or love not, Ida ? 

Ulric. What matters it, if I am ready to 
Obey you in espousing her ? 

Siegendorf. As far 

As you feel, nothing, but all life for her. 
She's young — all- beautiful — adores you — is 
Endow'd with qualities to give happiness, 
Such as rounds common life into a dream 
Of something which your poets cannot paint. 
And (if it were not wisdom to love virtue) 
For which Philosophy mi^it barter Wisdom ; 
And giving so much happiness, deserves 
A little in return. I would not have her 
Break her heart for a man who has none to break, 
Or wither on her stalk like some pale rose 
Deserted by the bird she thought a nightingale, 
According to the Orient tale. " She is— 

JJlric. The daughter of dead Stralenheim, your 
foe : 
I'll wed her, ne'ertheless ; though, to say truth, ;, 
Just now I am not violently transported 
In favour of such unions. ' 

Siegendorf. But she loves you. 

Ulric. And I love her, and therefore would 
think twice 

Siegendorf. Alas ! Love never did so. 

Ulric. Then 'tis 

time 
He should begin, and take the bandage from 
His eyes, and look before he leaps: till now 
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He hath ta'en a jump i' the dark. 

Siegendorf. But you consent ? 

Ulric. I did and do. 

Siegendorf. Then fix the day. 

Ulric. 'Tis usual 

And, certes, courteous, to leave that to the Lady. 

Siegendorf. I will engage for her. 

Ulric. So will not / 

For any woman ; and as what I fix, 
I fain would see unshaken, when she gives 
Her answer, I'll give mine. 

Siegendorf. But tis your office 

To woo. 

Ulric. Count, 'tis a marriage of your making, 
So be it of your wooing; but to please you 
I will now pay my duty to my mother, 
With whom, you know, the lady Ida is— 
What would you have * You have forbid my stir- 
ring 
For manly sports beyond the castle walls, 
And I obey ; you bid me turn a chamberer, 
To pick up gloves, and fans, and knitting-needles, 
And list to songs and tunes, and watch for smiles, 
And smile at pretty prattle, and look into 
The eyes of feminie, as though they were 
The stars receding early to our wish 
Upon the dawn of a World-winning battle— 
What can a son or man do more ? [Exit Ulric. 

Siegendorf (solus.) Too much ! — 

Too much of duty and too little love ! 
He pays me in the coin be owes me not : 
For such hath been my wayward fate, I could not 
Fulfil a parent's duties by his side 
Till now ; but love he owes me, for my thoughts 
Ne'er left him, nor my eyes long*d without tears 
To see my child again, and now 1 have found him ! 
/hit how! obedient, W\ mVb. cdsfaeaa *. duteous 
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In my sight, but%ith carelessness ; mysterious. 
Abstracted — distant — much given to long absence, 
And where — none know — in league with the most 

riotous 
Of our young nobles ; though, to do him justice, 
He never stoops down to their vulgar pleasures ; 
Yet there's some tic between them which I cannot 
Unravel. They look up to him — consult him — 
Throng round him as a leader : but with me 
He hath no confidence ! Ah ! can T hope it 
After — what ! doth my father's curse descend 
Even to my child ? Or is the Hungarian near 
To shed more blood, or — oh ! if it should be ! 
Spirit of Stralenheim, dost thou walk these walls 
To wither him and his — who, though they slew not, 
Unlatch'd the door of death for thee ? 'Twas not 
Our fault, nor is our sin : thou wert our foe, 
And yet I spared thee when my own Destruction 
Slept with thee, to awake with thine awakening ! 
And only took — accursed Gold ! thou liest 
Like poison on my hands ; I dare not use thee, 
Nor part from thee ; Uiou earnest in such a guise, 
Methinks thou wouldst contaminate all hands 
Like mine. Yet I have done, to atone for thee, 
Thou villainous Gold ! and thy dead master's doom, 
Though he died not by me or mine, as much 
As if he were my brother ! 1 have ta'en 
His orphan Ida— cherish'd her as one 
Who will be mine. 

Enter an Attendant. 
Attendant. The abbot, if it please 

Your excellency, whom you sent for, waits 
Upon you. [Exit Attendant. 

Enter the Prior Albei-t. 
Prior Albert. Peace be with these walls, and all 
Within them ! 
Sicgendorf, Welcome, welcome* \k>Yj to$&«* *- 

t2 
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And may thy prayer be heardsV— all men have 

need 
Of such, and I— 

Prior Albert. Have the first claim to all 
The prayers of our community. Our convent, 
Erected by your ancestors, U still 
Protected by their children. 

Siegendorf. Yes, good father; 

Continue daily orisons for us 
In these dim days of herisies and blood, 
Though the schismatic Swede, Gustavus, U 
Gone home. 

Prior Albert. To the endless home of unbe- 
lievers, 
Where there is everlasting wail and woe, 
Gnashing of teeth, and tears of blood, and fire 
Eternal, and where the worm dieth not ! 

Sirgendorf. True, father: and to avert those 
pangs from one, 
Who, though of our most faultless, holy church, 
Yet died without its last and dearest offices. 
Which smooth the soul through purgatorial pains, 
I have to offer humbly this donation 
In masses for his spirit. 

[Siegendorf offers the gold -which he had taken 
from Stralenheim. 

Prior Albert. Count, if I 

Receive it, 'tis because I know too well 
Refusal would offend you. Be assured 
The largess shall be only dealt in alms, 
And every mass no less sung for the dead. 
Our house needs no donations, thanks to yours, 
Which has of old endow'd it ; but from you 
And yours in all meet things 'tis fit we obey ; 
For whom shall mass be said? 

Siegendorf {faltering.) For— for— the dead. 

Prior Albert. His nam*? 
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Siegendorf 'Tis from a Soul, and 

not a Name, 
I would avert perdition. 

Prior Albert. I meant not 

To pry into your secret. We will pray 
For one unknown, the same as for the proudest. 
Siegendorf. Secret! I hare none; but, father, 
he who's gone 
Might have one ; or, in short, he did bequeath — 
No, not bequeath — but I bestow this sum 
For pious purposes. 

Prior Albert. A proper deed 

Tn the behalf of our departed friends. 

Siegendorf. But he who's gone, was not my 
friend, but foe, 
The deadliest and the staunchest. 

Prior Albert. Better still, 

To employ our means to obtain heaven for the 

souls 
Of our dead enemies, is worthy those 
"Who can forgive them living. 

Siegendorf. But I did not 

Forgive this man. I loath'd him to the last, 
As* he did me. I do not love him now, 

But 

Prior Albert, Best of all ! for this is pure re- 
ligion ! 
You fain would rescue him you hate from hell — 
An evangelical compassion ! — with 
Your own gold too ! 

Siegendorf. Father, 'tis not my gold. 

Prior Albert. Whose then ? you said it was no 

legacy. 
Siegendorf. No matter whose— of this be sure, 
that he 
Who own'd it never more will need it, save 
In that which it may purchase from your sjtara ; 
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'Tis yrmrs, or theirs. 

Prior Albert. Is there no blood upon it ? 

Siegendorf. No ; but there's worse than blood — 
eternal shame ! 

Prior Albert. Did he who own'd it die in his 
bed? 

Siegendorf, Alas ! 

He did. 

Prior Albert. Son ! you relapse into revenge, 
If you regret your enemy's bloodless death. 

Siegendorf. His death was fathomlessly deep in 
blood. 

Prior Albert. You said he died in his bed, not 
battle. 

Siegendorf. He 

Died, I scarce know — but — he was stabb'd i* the 

dark, 
And now you have it — perished on his pillow 
By a cut-throat !— ay ! — you may look upon me ! 
Jam not the man. I'll meet your eye on that point, 
As 1 can one day, God's. 

Prior Albert. Nor did he die 

By means, or men, or instrument of yours ? 

Siegendorf. No! by the God who sees and 
strikes! 

Prior Albert. Nor know you 

Who slew him ? 

Siegendorf I could only guess at one, 
And he to me a stranger, unconnected, 
As unemploy'd. Except by one day's knowledge, 
X never saw the man who was suspected. 

Prior Albert. Then you are free from guilt. 

Siegendorf (eagerly,) Oh ! am 1 ? — say ! 

Prior Albert. You have said so, and know best. 

Siegendorf. Father ! I have spoken 

The truth and nought but truth, if not the whole : 
Yet say I am not gwtey\ to ^tofeVfcuai 
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Of this man weighs on me, as if I shed it, 

Though by the Power who abhorreth human blood, 

I did not ! — nay, once spared it, when 1 might 

And could— ay, perhaps, should, (if our Self Safety 

(Be e'er excusable in such defences 

Against the 'attacks of over-potent foes;) 

But pray for him, for me, and all my house ; 

For, as I said, though I be innocent, 

I know not why, a like remorse is on me, 

As if he had fallen by me or mine. Fray for me, 

Father ! I have pray'd myself in vain. 

Prior Albert. I will. 

Be comforted ! You are innocent, and should 
Be calm as Innocence. 

Siegendorf. But calmness is not 

Always the attribute of innocence : 
I feel it is not. 

Prior Albert. But it will be so, 
When the mind gathers up its truth within it. 
Remember the great festival to-morrow, 
In which you rank amidst our chiefest nobles, 
As well as your brave son ; and smooth your aspect ; 
Nor in the general orison of thanks 
For bloodshed stopt, let blood, you shed not, rise 
A cloud upon your thoughts. This were to be 
Too sensitive. Take comfort, and forget 
Such things, and leave remorse unto the guilty. 

[Exeunt. 
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Ifhe should hear you. *■: 

Jkfo. Mtlefteierwin. ' 

Idareitottajioitai&tohitt^flwMp. . .. 

, Jowpkk*. Whyso? hekrrtoyon weft \ 
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Jta£tMn0. Hew to? 

1&». A clmofeomes e'er his blue*^ wite»J)r, 
Yet he am nothing. 

.Im^Msn*. - -It » ootHfcr : iH *wv 
Eapeckttf in tfcese dSJtfc MqMmm tifcneV ' 
Have much to think of. * ' 

Am. BtttToumot Abdt. . 

Of aught we fcfim, i . ■ • ' 

JmepMne. ' Yet the** ■t^.ffru' JMT ; 

In the world's eye as goodly*. There%^ii»mH)ce f 
The young Com* Wakbff, who sse»6ts»jUj with- 

* drew * i 

His eye* from your* to-day. . 

Ida. I did not tee Inn, 

But Ulrie. Did yon not see at the moment 
When all knelt, and I wept? and yet nrntlmngil 
Through my fast tears, though they wen thick 

and warm, 
I saw him smiling on me* 

Josephine. i could not 

See aught save heaven, to which my eyes wtre 

raised 
Together with the people's. 

Ida. I thought too 

Of Heaven, although I looked on Wife. 

Josephine. Come, 

Let us retire; they will be here amen ' 
Expectant of the banquet. Wewifimy 
rtnirit thrnn nnflflhn nlnnm mil ill ■^■§<igj§j 
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Ida. And, above all, these stiff and heavy 
jewels, 
Which make my head and heart ache, as both 

throb 
Beneath their glitter o'er my brow and zone. 
Dear mother, I am with you. 

Enter Count Siegendorf in full area from the solemnity, 

and Ludioig. 
Siegendorf. Is he not found ? 

Jjudwig, Strict search is making every where ; 
and if 
The man be in Prague, be sure he will be found, 
Siegendorf. Where's Ulric ? 
Lvdwig. He rode round the 

other way 
With some young nobles; but he left them toon ; 
And, if I err not, not a minute since 
I heard his excellency, with his train, 
Gallop o'er the west drawbridge. 

Enter Uhic, splendidly dressed. 
Siegendorf (to Ludwig.) See they cease not 

Their quest of him I have described. (Exit Ludwig,) 

Oh ! Ulric, 
How have I long*d for thee ! 

Ulric. Your wish is granted— 

Behold me ! 

Siegendorf. I have seen the murderer. 

Ulric. Whom? Where? 

Siegendorf. The Hungarian who slew 

Stralenheim. 
Ulric. You dream. 

Siegendorf. I live ! and as I live, I saw 

him — 
Heard him ! He dared to utter even my name. 
Ulric. What name ? 

Siegendorf. Werner J 'two* mine. 

VOL. t,— v 
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Ulric. It 

be 10 
No mora : forget it* 

Siegendorf. Never ! never ! all 

]fy destinies were woven In that ohm : 
U will not be engraved upon my tomb; 
But it may lend me there. 

Ukic. To the point—the Haa- 

gerian! 

aiegtndtrf. listen!— The chuien was through; 
the nyorn was raised ; 
« 4v DUnst* peeled from Nation* raflfcerthn* 
From choirs, in one great ery of * God be pssissd" 
For one day*! peace, after Jknce ten dread years, 
Bach bloodier than the. former: I arose, ' 
With all the nobles, and aa I fcott&ttora 
Along the lines of lifted faces,— front 
Oar bannerM and escuteheon'd gallery, 1 
Saw, like a flash of lightening (for I saw 
A moment, and no more), what struck me eighties) 
To all else— the Hungarian's face ! I grew 
Sick ; and when I recovered from the mist 
Which curl'd about my senses, and again 
Look'd down, I saw him not. The thanksgiving 
Was over, and we march'd back in procession, 

Ulric. Continue. 

Siegendorf. When we reach'd the Is* 

dau's bridge, 
The joyous crowd above, the numberless 
Barks mann'd with revellers in their beat garbs 
Which shot along the glancing tide below, 
The decorated street, the long array, 
The clashing music, and the thundering 
Of far Artillery, which seem'd to bid 
A long and loud farewell to its great doings, 
The standards o'er me, and the trsmpfings round, 
The roar of rus^g^ws** ^ - ^ ■ <aV<mH not 
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Chase this man from my mind : although my semes 
No longer held him palpable. 

Ulvic. You saV him 

No more, then ? 

Siegendorf. Ilook'd, as a dying soldier 
Looks at a draught of water, for this man ; 
But still I saw him not ; but in his stead — 

Ulric. What in his stead ? 

Siegendorf. My eye for ever fell 

Upon your dancing crest ; the loftiest, 
As on the loftiest and the loveliest head 
It rose the highest of the stream of plumes, 
Which overflow'd the glittering streets of Prague. 

Ulric. What's this to the Hungarian ? 

Siegendorf. Much ; for I 

Had almost then forgot him in my son, 
When just as the Artillery ceased, and paused 
The Music, and the crowd embraced in lieu 
Of shouting, 1 heard in a deep, low voice, 
Distinct, and keener far upon my ear 
Than the late Cannon's Volume, this word 
" Werner/ 99 

Ulric. Uttered by > 

Siegendorf. Him ! I turn'd — and saw — and Cell. 

Ukic. And wherefore ? Were you seen ? 

Siegendorf. The 

officious care 
Of those around me draggM me from the spot, 
Seeing my faintness, ignorant of the cause ; 
You, too, were too remote in the procession 
(The old nobJes being divided from their children) 
To aid me. 

Ulric. But I'll aid you now. 

Siegendorf. In what? 

Ulric. In searching for this man, or ■ W hen 
he's found, 
What shall we do with him ? 
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Siegendorf I know not that. 

Ulric. Then wherefore seek ? 

Siegendorf. Because I cannot rest 

Till he is found. His fate, and Stralenheim's, 
And ours, seem intertwisted ; nor can be 

Unravell'd, till 

Enter an Attendant . 

Attendant. A stranger, to wait on 

Tour Excellency. 

Siegendorf. Who ? 

Attendant. He gave no name. 

Siegendorf. Admit him, nevertheless. 
[ The Attendant introduces Gabor, and afierwardt exit, 

Ah! 

Gabor. lis, 

then, Werner ! 

Siegendorf (haughtily, ,) The same you knew, Sir, 
by that name ; and you ! 

Gabor {looking round.) I recognize you both; 
father and son, 
It seems. Count, I have heard that you, or yours, 
Have lately been in search of me : I am here. 

Siegendorf I have sought you, and have found 
you ; you are charged 
(Your own heart may inform you why) with such 
A crime as [He pautes. 

Gabor. Give it utterance, and then 

I'll meet the consequences. 

Siegendorf You shall do so — 

Unless 

Gabor. First, who accuses me ? 

Siegendorf All things, 

If not all men : the universal rumour — 
My own presence on the spot — the place— the 

time — 
And. every speck of circumstance unite 
To fix the blot on ^om« 
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Gabor. And on me only ? 

Pause ere you answer. Is no other name, 
Save mine, stain'd in this business ? 

Siegendorf. Trifling villain ! 

Who play*st with thine own guilt! Of all that 

breathe 
Thou best dost know the innocence of him 
'Gainst whom thy breath would blow thy bloody 

slander. 
But I will talk no further with a wretch, 
Further than Justice asks. Answer at once, 
And without quibbling, to my charge. 
Gabor. 'Tis false ! 

Siegendorf. Who says so ? 
Gabor. I. 

Siegendorf, And how disprove it ? 

Gabor. By 

The presence of the murderer. 
Siegendorf. Name him ! 

Gabor. He 

May have more names than one. Tour lordship 

had so 
Once on a time. 

Siegendorf. If you mean me, I dare 
Your utmost. 

Gabor. You may do so, and in safety. 
I know the assassin. 

Siegendorf. Where is he ? 

Gabor {pointing to Ulric.) Beside you ! 

[Ulric rushes forward to attack Gabor; Siegendorf 
interposes. 
Siegendorf, liar and fiend ! but you shall not be 
slain ; 
These walls are mine, and you are safe within 
them. [He turns to Ulric, 

Ulric, repel this calumny, as I 
Will do. I avow, it is a growth so mottStttWB* 

u2 
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1 could not deem it earth-born : but, be calm ; 
It will refute itself. But touch him not. 

[ Ulric endeavours to compote himself. 

Gabor. Look at him, Count, and then hear me. 

Siegendorf {first to Gabor. and then looking at 
Ulric.) I hear thee. 

My God ! you look— — 

Ulric. How f 

Siegendorf, As on that dread 

night 
When we met in the garden. 

Ulric {compotes himself.) It is nothing. 

Gabor. Count, you are bound to hear me. 1 
came hither 
Not seeking you, but sought. When I knelt down 
Amidst the People in the Church, I dream'd not 
To find the beggar'd Werner in the seat 
Of Senators and Princes ; but you have call'd me, 
And we have met. 

Siegendorf. Go on, Sir. 

Gabor. Ere 1 do so, 

Allow me to inquire who profited 
By Stralenheim's death ? Was't I— as poor as ever; 
And poorer by Suspicion on my name. 
The Waron lost in that last outrage neither 
Jewels nor gold ; his life alone was sought, — 
A life which stood between the claims of others 
To honours and estates, scarce less than princely. 

Siegendorf. These hints, as vague as vain, attach 
no less 
To me than to my son. 

Gabor. I can't help that. 

But let the consequence alight on him 
Who feels himself the guilty one amongst us. 
1 ipeak to you, Count Siegendorf, because 
I know you innocent, and deem you just. 
JBttt ere I can proctt&— Dare yw^totect me ?— 
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Dare you command me ? 

[Siegendorf first looks at the Hungarian, and then 

at Ulric, -who hat unbuckled his sabre and it 

drawing lines -with it on the floor— still in its 

sheath. 

Ulric (looks at his father and says.) Let the man 

go on ! 
Gabor. I am unarm'd, Count — bid your son lay 
down 
His sabred 

Ulric (offers it to him contemptuously.) Take it. 

Gabor. No, Sir, 'tis enough 

That we are both unarm'd — I would not choose 
To wear a steel which may be stain'd with more 
Blood than came there in battle. 

Ulric (casts the sabre from him in contempt.) It 
— or some 
Such other weapon, in my hands — spared yours 
Once when disarm'd and at my mercy. 

Gabor. True— 

I have not forgotten it : you spared me for 
Your own especial purpose — to sustain 
An ignominy not my own. 

Ulric. Proceed : 

The tale is doubtless worthy the relater. 
But is it of my father to hear further ? 

[To Siegendorf. 

Siegendorf (takes his son by the hand.) My son ! 
I know my own innocence — and doubt not 
Of yours — but I have promised this man patience ; 
Let him continue. 

Gabor. I will not detain you 

By speaking of myself much ;— I began 
Life early— and am what the world has made me* 
At Frankfort on the Oder, where I pass'd 
A winter in obscurity, it was 

Hy chance at several places of teaoet 
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(Which 1 frequented sometimes bat not often) 
To hear related a strange circumstance 
In February last. A martial force, 
Sent by the state, had after strong resistance 
Secured a band of desperate men, supposed 
Marauders of the hostile camp. — They proved, 
However, not to be so— but banditti, 
Whom either accident or enterprise 
Had carried from their usual haunt — the forests 
Which skirt Bohemia— even into Lusatia. 
Many amongst them were reported of 
High rank — and martial law slept for a time. 
At last they were escorted over the frontiers, 
And placed beneath the civil jurisdiction 
Of the free town of Frankfort. Of their fate, 
I know no more. 

Siegendorf. And what is this to Ulric ? 

Gabor. Amongst them there was said to be one 
man 
Of wonderful endowments : — birth and fortune, 
Youth, strength and beauty, almost superhuman, 
And courage as unrivalled, were proclaimed 
His by the public rumour ; and his sway 
Not only over his associates, but 
His judges, was attributed to witchcraft. 
Such was his influence : — I have no great faith 
In any Magic save that of he Mine — 
I therefore deem'd him wealthy. — But my soul 
Was roused with various feelings to seek out 
This prodigy, if only to behold him. 

Siegendorf. And did you so ? 

Gabor. You'll heat. 

Chance favourM me : 
A popular affray in the public square 
Drew crowds together — it was one of those 
Occasions, where men's souls look out of them, 
And show tbejn as they m— eitfttaAtaiK faces i 
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The moment my eye met his — I exclaim'd 

" This is the man !" though he was then, as since, 

With the nobles of the city. 1 felt sure 

I had not errM, and watch'd him long and nearly : 

I noted down his form — his gesture— features, 

Stature and bearing—and amidst them all, 

Midst every natural and acquired distinction, 

I could discern, methought, the assassin's eye 

And gladiator's heart. 

Ulric (smiling.) The tale sounds well. 

Gabor. And may sound better. — He appealed ts» 
me 
One of those beings to whom fortune bends 
As she doth to the Daring — and on whom 
The Fates of others oft depend ; betides, . 
An indescribable sensation drew me 
Near to this man, as if my Point of Fortune 
Was to be fix'd by him. — There I was wrong. 
Siegendorf. And may not be right now. 
Gabor. I folio wM 

him, 
Solicited his notice— and obtain'd it — 
Though not bis friendship : it was his intention 
To leave the city privately — we left it 
Together — and together we arrived 
In the poor town where Werner was concealed, 

And Stralenheim was succourM* Now we are on 

The verge— dare you hear further ? 

Siegendorf. I must do so — 

Or I have heard too much. 

Gabor. I saw in you 

A man above his station — and if not 
So high, as now I find you, in my then 
Conceptions— 'twas that I had rarely seen 
Men such as you appealed in height of mind, 
In the most high of worldly rank ; you were 
Poor— even to all save rags— I would have shared 
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My purse, though slender, with you— you refused it. 

Siegendorf. Doth my refusal make a debt to you, 
That thus you urge it ? 

Gabor. Still you owe me something', 

Though not for that— and I owed you my safety, 
At least my seeming safety — when the slaves 
Of Stralenheim pursued me on the grounds 
That /had robb'd him. 

Siegendorf. I conceal'd you— I, 

Whom and whose house, you arraign, reviving 
viper? 

Gabor. I accuse no man — save in my defence. 
You, Count ! have made yourself accuser, judge, 
Tour balPs my court, your heart is my tribunal. 
Be just, and 111 be merciful. 

Siegendorf. You merciful ! 

You ! Base calumniator ! 

Gabor. I. 'Twill rest 

With me at last to be so. You conceaPd me— 
In secret passages known to yourself, 
You said, and to none else. At dead of night, 
Weary with watching in the dark, and dubious 
Of tracing back my way — I saw a glimmer 
Through distant crannies of a twinkling light. 
I follow'd it, and reach'd a door— a secret 
Portal — which open'd to the chamber, where, 
With cautious hand and slow, having first undone 
As much as made a crevice of the fastening, 
I look'd through, and beheld a purple bed, 
And on it Stralenheim ! 

Siegendorf. Asleep ! And yet 

You slew him — Wretch ! 

Gabor. He was already slain, 

And bleeding like a sacrifice. My own 
Blood became ice. 

Siegendorf. But he was all alone ? 
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You saw none else ? You did not see the- 



[He power from agitation. 

Gab or. No, 

Be, whom you dare not name — nor even I 
Scarce dare to recollect, was not then in 
The chamber. 

Siegendorf (to Ulric.) Then, my boy, thou art 
guiltless still — 
Thou bad'st me say /was so once — Oh ! now 
Bo thou as much. 

Gabor. Be patient ! I can not 

Recede now, though it shake the very walls 
Which frown above us. You remember, or 
If not, your son does, that the locks were changed 
Beneath Ai* chief inspection— on the morn 
Which led to this same night : how he had enterM, 
He best knows— but within an antichamber, 
The door of which was half ajar — I saw 
A man who wash'd his bloody hands, and oft 
With stern and anxious glance gazed back upon 
The bleeding body—- but it moved no more. 

Siegendorf. Oh, God of Fathers ! 

Gabor, I beheld his 

features 
As I see yours— but yours they were not, though 
Resembling them, behold them in Count Ulric's! 
Distinct— as I beheld them, though the expression 
Is not now what it then was ; but it was so 
When I first charged him with the crime:— so 
lately. 

Siegefutmf. This is so 

Gabor (interrupting him,) Nay— but hear me to 
the end! 
Jfow you must do so. I conceived myself 
BetrayM by you and him (for now I saw 
There was some tie between you) into this 
Pretended den of refuge, to btcomc 
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The victim of your guilt; and my first thought 
Was vengeance : but though arm'd with a short 

poignard 
(Having left my sword without) I was no match 
For him at any time, as had been proved 
That morning — either in address or force. 
I turn'd, and fled— i* the dark : Chance rather than 
Skill made me gain the secret door of the hall, 
And thence the chamber where you slept — if I 
Had found you waking, Heaven alone can tell 
What Vengeance and Suspicion might have prompt- 
ed; 
But ne'er slept Guilt as Werner slept that night. 

Siegcndorf. And yet 1 had horrid dreams ! and 
such brief sleep— 
The stars had not gone down when I awoke — 
Why didst thou spare me? I dreamt of my father — 
And now my dream is out. 

Gabor. 'Tis not my fault, 

If I have read it. — Well ! I fled and hid me — 
Chance led me here after so many moons — 
And show'd me Werner in Count Siegendorf ! 
Werner, whom I had sought in huts in vain, 
Inhabited the Palace of a Sovereign! 
You sought me, and have found me — now you 

know 
My secret, and may weigh its worth, 

Siegendorf (after a pause.) Indeed ! 

Gabor. is it Revenge or Justice which inspires 
Your Meditation ? 

Siegendorf. Neither — I was weighing 
The value of your secret. 

Gabor. You shall know it 

At once — when you were poor, and I, though poor, 
Rich enough to relieve such poverty 
As might have envied mine, I offer'd you 
My purse— you would not share it ; I'll be franker 
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With you ; you are wealthy, noble, trusted by 
The Imperial powers — You understand me ? 
Siegendorf Yes. 

Gab or. Not quite. You think me venal, and 
scarce true : 
lis no less true, however, that my fortunes 
Have made me both at present ; you shall aid me, 
I would have aided you — and also have 
Been somewhat damaged in my name to save 
Yours and your son's. Weigh well what I have 
said. 
Siegendorf. Dare you await the event of a few 
minutes' • 
Deliberation ? 

Gabor (casta his eyes on Ulric % who is leaning 

against a pillar,) If I should do so ? ' 
Siegendorf; I pledge my life for yours. With- 
draw into 
This tower. [Opens a turret door, 

Gabor {hesitatingly.) This is the second safe 
asylum 
You have offerM me. 

Siegendorf. And was not the first so ? 

Gabor. I know not that even now — but will ap- 
prove 
The second. I have still a further shield. 
I did not enter Prague alone — and should I 
Be put to rest with Stralenheim — there are 
Some tongues without will wag in my behalf. 
Be brief in your decision ! 

Siegendorf I will be so. 

My word is sacred and irrevocable 
Within these walls, but it extends no further. 
Gabor. I'll take it for so much. 
Siegendorf (points to Ulric's sabre, still upon the 

ground.) Take also that-* 

I saw you eye it eagerly, and him 

T01. T.«— X 
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Distrustfully. 

Gabor {takes up the sabre,) I will ; and so pro- 
vide 
To sell my life — not cheaply. 
[Gabor goes into the turret, -which Siegendorf closes,) 

Siegendorf {advances to Ulric,) Now, Count 
Ulric ! 
For son I dare not call thee — What say'st thou ? 

Ulric. His tale is true. 

Siegendorf, True, monster ! 

Ulric, Most true, father; 

And you did well to listen to it : what 
We know we can provide against. He must 
Be silenced. 

Siegendorf. Ay, with half of my domains ; 
And witli the other half, could he and thou 
Unsay this villany. 

Ulric, ■ It is no time 

For trifling or dissembling. I have said 
His story's true ; and he too must be silenced, 

Siegendorf. How so ? 

Ulric, As Stralenheim is. Are you so dull 
As never to have hit on this before ? 
When we met in the garden, what, except 
Discovery in the act could make me know 
His death ? Or had the prince's household been 
Then summon'd, would the cry for the police 
Been left to such a stranger ? Or should I 
Have loiter'd on the way i Or could you, Werner, 
The object of the Baron's hate and fears, 
Have fled — unless by many an hour before 
Suspicion woke ? I sought and fathom'd you, 
Doubting if yoa. were fal/je or feeble ; I 
Perceived you were the latter ; and yet so 
Confiding have I found you, that I doubted 
At times your weakness. 

Siegendorf, Paxndd* '. no lest 
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Than common stabber ! What deed of my life, 
Or thought of mine, could make you deem me fit 
For your accomplice ? 

Ulric. Father, do not raise 

The devil you cannot lay, between us. This 
Is time for union and for action, not 
For family disputes. While you were tortured 
Could I be calm ? Think you that I have heard 
This fellow's tale without some feeling ? you 
Have taught me feeling for you and myself ; 
For whom or what else did you ever teach it ? 
Siegendorf. Oh! my dead father's curse! 'tis 

working now. 
Ulric. Let it work on ! the grave will keep it 
down! 
Ashes are feeble foes : it is more easy 
To baffle such, than countermine a mole, 
Which winds its blind but living path beneath you. 
Yet hear me still ! — If you condemn me, yet 
Remember -who hath taught me once too often 
To listen to him I Who proolaim'd to me 
That there -were crimes made venial by the occasion ? 
That passion was our nature ? that the goods 
Of heaven waited on the goods of fortune ? 
Who show'd me his humanity secured 
By his nerves only ? Who deprived me of 
All power to vindicate myself and race 
In open day ? By his disgrace which stamp 'd 
(It might be) bastardy on me, and on 
Himself— a felon's brand ! The man who is 
At once both warm and weak, invites»to deeds 
He longs to do,_but dare not. Is it strange 
That I should act what you could think ? We have 

done 
"With right and wrong ; and now must only ponder 
Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 
Whose life I saved from impulse, %a» untewnsi^ 
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1 would have saved a peasant** or a dog's, I slew 

Known as our foe — but not from vengeance. He 

Was a rock in our way 'which 1 cut through. 

As doth the bolt, because it stood between ub 

And our true destination — but not idly. 

As stranger 1 preserved him, and he oved me. 

His lift i when due, 1 but resumed the debt. 

He, you, and I stood o'er a gulf wherein 

1 have plunged our enemy. You kindled first 

The torch — you showM the path; now trace me 

that 
Of aafet y — or let me ! 

Stependorf. I have done with life ! 

Vfric. Let us have done with that which cankers 

life- 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations 
Of thinga which cannot be undone. We have 
No more to learn or hide: 1 know no fear, 
And have within these very walls men whom 
(Although you know them not) dare venture all 

things. 
You stand high with the state ; what passes here 
Will not excite her too great curiosity : 
Keep your own secret, keep a steady eye, 
Stir not and speak not ;— leave the rest to me : 
We must have no third babblers thrust between us. 

[Exit ZTlric. 
Siegendorf (solus). Am I awake ? are these my 

father's halls? - - 

And yon — my son ? My son ! mine / who have ever 
AbhorrM b<*th mystery and blood, and yet 
Am plunged into the deepest hell of both ! 
I mu9t be speedy, or more will be shed — 
The Hungarian's ! — Ulric — he hath partisans, 
It seems: I might have guess'd as much. Oh fool! 
Wolves pro* 1 in company. Hejhath the key 
(As I too) of the opposite door which leada 
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Into the turret. Now then ! or once more 
To be the father of fresh crimes — no less 
Than of the criminal ! Ho ! Gabor ! Gabor ! 
[Exit into the turret, closing the door after him. 

SCENE If. 

The interior i of the Turret. 

* 

Gabor and Siegendorf. 

Gabor, Who calls ? 

Siegendorf. I— Siegendorf ! Take these 

and fly I 
Lose not a moment ! 

[Tears off a diamond star and other jewels, and 
thrusts them into Gab or* 8 hand. 

Gabor. What am I to do 

With these ? 

Siegendorf, Whate'er you will: sell them, or 
hoard, 
And prosper ; but delay not — or you are lost ! 

Gabor,' You pledged your honour for my safety ! 

Siegendorf. And 

Must thus redeem it. Fly ! I am not master, 
It seems, of my own castle — of my own 
Retainers — nay, even of these very walls, 
Or I would bid them fall and crush me ! Fly ! 
Or you'll be slain by 

Gabor. Is it even so ? 

Farewell then ! Recollect, however, Count, 
You sought this fatal interview ! 

Siegendorf I did : 

Let it not be more fatal still ! — Begone ! 

Gabor, By the same path I entered ? 

Siegendorf, Yes ; that's safe a til], 

But loiter not in Prague ;— you do not kn<w 

x2 
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With whom you have to deal. 

Gabor. I know too well — 

And knew it ere yourself, unhappy sire! 
Farewell ! [Exit Gabor. 

Siegendorf (?olus and listening). He hath clear'd 

the staircase. Ah ! I hear 
The door sound loud behind him ! He is safe ! 

Safe ! — Oh, my father's spirit ! — I am faint 

[He leant down upon a stone seat, near the mall of the 

Tower, in a drooping posture. 
Enter Ulric, with others armed, and with weapons 

drawn. 
Ulric. Despatch '.—he's there ! 
Ludwig. The Count, my 

Lord ! 
Ulric (recognising Siegendorf). Ton here, Sir t 
Siegendorf Yes: if you want another victim, 

strike ! 
Ulric (seeing him stript of Ids jewels'). Where is 
the ruffian who hath plunder'd you ? 
Vassals, despatch in search of him ! You see 
'Twas as I said — the wretch hath stript my father 
Of jewels which might form a prince's" heirloom ! 
Away ! Ill follow you forthwith. 

[Exeunt all but Siegendorf and Ulric. 

What's this ? 
Where is the villain ? 

Siegendorf. There are two, Sir ; which 

Are you in quest of? 

Ulric. Let us hear no more 

Of this : he must be found. You have not let him 
Escape ? 

Siegendorf He's gone. 
Ulric. • With your connivance ? 

Siegendorf With 

My fullest, freest aid. 
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Ulric. Then fare you well ! 

[ Ulric is going. 

Siegendorf. Stop ! I command — entreat— im- 
plore ! Oh, Ulric! 
"Will you then leave me ? 

Ulric. What ! remain to be » 

Denounced — dragged, it may be, in chains ; and all 
By your inherent weakness, half-humanity, 
Selfish remorse, and temporising pity, 
That sacrifices your whole race to save # 

A wretch to profit by our ruin ! No, Count, 
Henceforth you have no ton ! 

Siegendorf. I never had one ; 

And would you ne'er bad borne the useless name ! 
Where will you go ? I would not send you forth 
Without protection. 

Ulric. Leave that unto me. 

I am not alone ; not merely the vain heir 
Of your domains : a thousand, ay, ten thousand 
Swords, hearts, and hands, are mine. 

Siegendorf. The foresters 1 

With whom the Hungarian found you first at Frank- 
fort? 

Ulric. Yes — men — who are worthy of the 
name ! Go tell 
Your senators that' they look well to Prague ; 
Their feast of peace was early for the times; 
There are more spirits abroad than have been laid 
With Wallenstein ! 

Enter Josephine and Ida. 

Josephine. What is't we hear ? My Siegendorf! 
Thank Heaven, I see you safe ! 

Siegendorf. Safe ! 

Ida. Yes, dear father v 

Siegendorf. No, no ; I have no children : never 
more 
Call me by that worst name of parent. 
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Josephine. ' What 

Meant my good lord ? 

^sejendorf. That you have given birth 

To a demon ? 

Ida (taking Ulricas hand). Who shall dare say 

* this of Ulric ? 

Siofemlorf. Ida* beware ! there's blood upon 
that hand. 

Ida (stooping f kiss it). I'd Idas it off, though 
« it were mine ! 

Siegtndorf. It is so ! 

iriric. Away ! it is your father's ! [Exit Ulric. 

Ida. Oh, great God i 

\nd I have loved this man ! 

[Ida folk senseless— Josephine stands speechless 
-with horror. 

Siegendorf. The wretch hath slain 

Them both \ — My Josephine ! we are now alone I 
Would we had ever been so !— All is over 
For me ! — Now open wide, my sire, thy grave ; 
Thy curse hath dug it deeper for thy son 
In mine !— The race of Siegendorf is past ! 



END OF WERNER. 
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THE GIAOUR 

imsmrii 

■r 
A TURKISH TALE. 



" One fatal remembranrr nf torrow that throw* . 

•• Its bleak dude alike wVr our joys and owr woes— * 

** To which life nothing <)aiker nor brighter can bring; 
* For which joy bath no halnt-tnd affliction no •ling.* 9 
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TO 

SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ, 

Aft A SLIGHT BUT MOST SINCERE TOKEN Of 

ADMIRATION OF HIS GENIUS J RESPECT 

FOR HIS CHARACTER, AND GRATITUDE FOR 

HIS FRIENSHIP; THIS PRODUCTION IS 

INSCRIBED BT 
HIS OBLIGED AXT) -AFFECTTONATE SERYABT, 

BYRON. 
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JWrERTlSEM&NT. 

Tn tale which thete disjointed fragments present, 
is founded upon circumstances now less common 
in the East than formerly ; either because the 
ladies are more circumspect than in the " olden 
time;" or because the Christians have better 
fortune, or less enterprise. The story, when en- 
tire, contained the adventures of a female slave, 
who was thrown, in the Mussulman manner, into 
the sea for infidelity, and avenged by a young 
Venetian, her lover, at the time the Seven Islands 
were possessed by the Republic of Venice, and 
soon after the Arnauts were beaten back from 
the More a, which they had ravaged for some 
time subsequent to the Russian invasion. The 
desertion of the Mai notes, on being refused the 
plunder of Misitra, led to the abandonment of 
that enterprise, and to the desolation of the 
Morea, during which the cruelty exercised on 
all sides was unparalleled even in the annals ef 
the faithikl. 



THE 



A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE. 



No breath of air to break the ware 
That rolls below the Athenian's grave, 
That tomb* which, gleaming o'er the cliff, 
First greets the homeward-veering skiff, 
High o'er the land he saved in vain : 
When shall such hero live again ? 



Fair clime ! where every season smiles 
Jienignant o'er those blessed isles, 
'Which seen from far Colonna's height, 
Make glad the heart that haijs the sight, 
And lend to loneliness delight. 
There mildly dimpling, Ocean's cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave) 
These Edens of the eastern wave : 
And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the seas, 
Or sweep one blossom from, the trees* 
How welcome is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odours there ! 
For there — the Rose o'er crag or Vale, 
Sultana of the Nightingale,! 

* A tomb above the rocks on die promontory, by tome supposes! 
the sepulchre of Themistocles. 

t The attachment of the nightingale to the rote is a weH-known 
Persian fable. If InustalBii0^tte.«Bulbnlof aOWsrftala* 
•one of his appellations* 

toi, v.— r 
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' The maid for whom his melody, 
His thousand songs are heard on high, * 
Blooms blushing to her lover's tale : 
His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Unbent by winds, unchillM by snows, 
Far from the winters of the west, 
By every breeze and season blest, 
Returns the sweets by nature given 
In softest incense back to heaven; 
And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 
And many a summer flower is there, 
And many a shade that love might share, 
And many a grotto, meant for rest, 
That holds the pirate for a guest ; 
Whose bark in sheltering cove below 
Lurks for the passing peaceful prow, 
Till the gay mariner's guitar* 
Is heard, and seen the evening star ; 
Then stealing with the muffled oar, 
Far shaded by the rocky shore, 
Rush the night-prowlers on the prey, 
And turn to groans his roundelay. 
Strange — that where Nature loved to trace, 
As if for Gods, a dwelling-place, 
And every charm and grace hath mix'd 
Within the paradise she fixM, 
T^ere man, enamour'd of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness, 
And trample, brute-like, o'er each flower 
That tasks not one laborious hour; 
Nor claims the culture of his hand 
To bloom along the fairy land, 

* The guitar is the constant amusement of the Creek sailor by 
night : with a steady fair wind, and during a calm, it h accom)t- 
nied always By the voice, tad often by daaoing. 
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But springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him— but to spare ! 

Strange — that where all is peace beside 

There passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapine wildly reign 

To darken o'er the fair domain. 

It is as though the fiends prevmil'd 

Against the seraphs they assail'd, 

And, fix'd on heavenly thrones, should dwell 

The freed inheritors of hell ; 

So soft the scene, so form'd for joy, 

So curst the tyrants that destroy ! 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
(Before Decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And markM the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that's there, 
And fix'd yet tender traits that streak 
The langour of the placid cheek, 
And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction's apathy* 
Appals the gaziag mourner's heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 

• " Ay, but to die and go we know not where, 
** To He in cold obstruction. " 

Meaturcftr Measure, Act in. 30, Sc. 3. 
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So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd, 
The first, last look by death reveaVd* 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, .so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to tne tomb, 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hover*ing round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more Its cherish'd 
earth ! 

Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 

Oh servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salami^! 
These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own ; 

* I trait that few of my readers have ever had an opportunity 
of witnessing wbat ii here attempted in description, bat those 
who h-ve will probably retain a painful remembrance of that 
singular beauty which p< rvades, with few exceptions, the fea* 
tares of the dead, a few huurs, and but for a few hours, after 
" the spirit is not there." It is to be remarked in cases of violent 
death hy gun shot rounds, the expression is always that of Ian* 
four whatever the natural energy of the sufferer's character; 
but in death from a stab the countenance preserves its traits of 
feeliog or terocity, and the mwia Yu\»M,tt»\k*>*u 
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Snatch front the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame : 
For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 
Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 
The mountains of their native land ! 
There points thy Muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 
'Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 
Yes ! Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 

What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 

No legend of thine olden time, 
No theme on which the muse might soar, 
High as thine own in days of yore, 

When man was worthy of thy clime. 
The hearts within thy valleys bred, 
The fiery souls that might have led 

Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

y2 
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Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 
Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a slave** 

And callous, save to crime ; 
Stain'd with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, where least above the brutes ; 
Without even savage virtue blest, 
Without one free or valiant breast. 
Still to the neighbouriug ports they waft 
Proverbial wiles and ancient craft ; 
In this the subtle Greek is found, 
For this, and this alone, renown'd. 
In vain might liberty invoke 
The spirit to its bondage broke, 
Or raise the neck that courts the yoke : 
No more her sorrows I bewail, 
Yet this will be a mournful tale, 
And they who listen may believe, 

Who heard it first had cause to grieve. 

******* 

Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing, 
The shadows of the rocks advancing, 
Start on the fisher's eye like boat 
Of island-pirate or Mai note ; 
And fearful for his light caique, 
He shuns the near but doubtful creek : 
Though worn and weary with his toil, 
And cumberM with his scaly spoil, 
Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar, 
Till Fort Leone's safer shore 
Receives him by the lovely light 

That best becomes an Eastern night. 

******* 

* Athens it the property of the Kblar Agi (the slave of the 
seraglio and guardian of the women), who appoints the Way- 
wode. A pandar ami eunuch— these are not polite, yet true ay* 
n e Ui t Joot-now govern* the govern* of Athens ! 
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Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 
With slackened bit and hoof of speed ? 
Beneath the clattering iron's sound 
The cavern'd echoes wake around 
In lash for lash, and bound for bound ; 
The foam that streaks the courser's side 
Seems gather'd from the ocean-tide : 
Though weary waves are sunk to rest, 
There's none within his rider's breast : 
And though to-morrow's tempest lower, - 
'Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaour !• 
I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 
But in thy lineaments I trace 
What time shall strengthen, not efface : 
Though young and pale, that sallow front 
Is scathed by fiery passion's brunt ; 
Though bent on earth thine evil eye, 
As meteor like thou glidest by, 
Right well 1 view and deem thee one 
Whom Othman's sons should slay or shun. 

On — on he hasten'd, and he. drew 
My gaze of wonder as he flew : 
Though like a demon of the night 
He pass'd and vanished from my sight, 
His aspect and lus air impress'd 
A troubled memory on my breast, 
And long upon my startled ear 
Rung his dark courser's hoofs of fear. 
He spurs his steed ; he nears the steep, 
That, jutting, shadows o'er the deep ; 
He winds around ; he hurries by ; 
The rock relieves him from mine eye ;' 
For well I ween unwelcome he 
Whose glance is fix*d on those that flee ; 

•Infidel, 
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And not a star but shires too bright 

On him who takes such timeless flight. 

He wound along ; but ere he pass'd 

One glance he snatch'd, as if his last, 

A moment check* d his wheeling steed, 

A moment breathed him from his speed, 

A moment on his stirrup stood— 

Why looks he o'er the olive wood ? 

The crescent glimmers on the hill, 

The Mosque's high lamps are quivering still:. 

Though too remote for sound to wake 

In echoes of the far tophaike,* 

The flashes of each joyous peal 

Are seen to prove the Moslem's zeal. 

To-night, set Rhamazani's sun ; ' 

To-night, the Bairam feast's begun ; 

To-night — but who and what art thou 

Of foreign garb and fearful brow ? 

And what are these to thine or thee. 

That thou should'st either pause or flee ? 

He stood— some dread was on his face, 

Soon hatred settled in its place : 

It rose not with the reddening flush 

Of transient Anger's darkening blush, 

But pale as marble o'er the tomb, 

Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom. 

His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 

He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 

And sternly shook his hand on high, 

As doubting to return or fly : 

Impatient of his flight delay'd, 

Here loud his raven charger neigh'd 

Down glanced that hand, and grasp'd his blade , 

* " Tophaike," rauiquet.— The Bairam is announced by the 
cannon at sunset ; the illumination of the Mosques, and the fir- 
ing of all kinds of small arms, loaded with boll, proclaim kdorine 
the night, ^ 
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That sound bad burst his waking dream. 
As slumber starts at owlet's scream. 
The spur hath lanced hjs courser's sides ; 
Away, away, for life he rides : 
Swift as the hurl'd on high jerreed* 
Springs to the touch his startled steed ; 
The rock is doubled, and the shore 
Shakes with the clattering tramp no more ; 
The crag is won, no more is seen 
His Christian crest and haughty mien. 
'Twas but an instant he restrained 
That fiery barb so sternly reign'd ; 
*Twas but a moment that he stood, 
Then sped as if by death pursued ; 
But in that instant o'er his soul . 
Winters of Memory sepm'd to roft, 
And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an «gc uf uriuVe. t r 
O'er him who loves, or hates, jor ifeari 
Such moment pours the grief of vears : 
What felt he then, at once opprest 
3By all that most distracts the breast ? 
That pause, which ponderM o'er his fate, 
Oh, who its dreary length shall date ! 
Though in' Time's record nearly nought, 
It was Eternity to Thought ! 
For infinite as boundless space 
The thought that Conscience must embrace, 
Which in itself can comprehend 
Wo without name, or hope, or end. 

* Jerreed, or Djerrid, a blunted Turkish javelin, which it dart- 
ed from horseback with great force and precision* It is a 
favourite e&ercisr of the Mussulmans ; but I know not if it can 
be called a manly one, since the most expert in the art are the 
Black Eunuchs of Constantinople.— I think, next to these, a 
Mamlouk at Smyrna was the most skilful that came within my 
•bsenration. 
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The hour is past, the Giaour is gone ; 
And did he fly or fall alone ? 
Wo to that hour he came or went ! 
The curse for Hassan's sin was sent 
To turn a palace to a tomb : 
He came, he went, Eke the Simoom,* 
That harbinger of fate and gloom, 
Beneath whose widely-wasting breath 
The very cypress droops to death — 
Bark tree, still sad when others' grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner o'er the dead ! 

The steed is vanish'd from the stall ; 
No serf is seen in Hassan's hall ; 
The lonely Spider's thin gray pall 
Waves slowly widening o'er the wall ; 
The Bat builds in his Haram bower ; 
And in th« foriTf»a«,nf his power 
The Owl usurps the beacon-tower ; 
The wild-dog howls o'er the fountain's brim, 
With baffled thirst, and famine, grim ; 
For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed, 
Where the weeds and the desolate dupt are 

spread. 
'Twas sweet of yore to see" it play 
And chase the sultriness of day, 
As springing high the silver dew 
In whirls fantastically flew, 
And flung luxurious coolness round 
The air, and verdure o'er the ground. 
'Twas sweet, when cloudless stars were bright. 
To view the wave of watery light, 
And hear its melody by night 
And oft had Hassan's Childhood playM 
Around the verge of that cascade ; 

* The blast of the desert* fatal to every thing tiring 1 , and often 
altoded to in eastern poetx?. 
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And oft upon his mother's breast 

That sound had harmonized his rest ; 

And oft had Hassan's Youth along 

Its bank been soothed by Beauty's song ; 

And softer seem'd each melting tone 

Of Music mingled with its own. 

But ne'er shall Hassan's Age repose 

Along the brink at Twilight's close : 

The stream that hMl'd that font is fled— 

The blood that warm'd his heartls shed ! 

And here no more shall human voice 

Be heard to rage, regret, rejoice. 

The last sad note that swell'd the gale 

Was woman's wildest funeral wail : 

That quench'd in silence, all is still, 

But the lattice that flaps when the wind is shrill . 

Though raves the gust, and floods the rain, 

No hand shall close its clasp again. 

On desert sands 'twere joy to scan 

The rudest steps of fellow man, 

So here the very voice of Grief 

Might wake an Echo like relief-— 

At least 'twould say, " all are not gone ; 

" There lingers Life, though but in one—*' 

For many a gilded chamber's there, 

Which Solitude might well forbear ; 

Within that dome as yet Decay 

Hath slowly work'd her cankering way— 

But gloom is gatherM o'er the gate, 

Nor there the Fakir's self will wait ; 

Nor there will wandering Dervise stay, 

For Bounty cheers not his delay ; 

Nor there will weary stranger halt 

To blessthe sacred " bread and salt."* 

• To partake of food, to break bread sad salt with your boif, 
. iimau the safety of tbe guest : eren though aa enemy, his pep 
sob from that moment is sacrad. 
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Alike must Wealth and Poverty 
Pass heedless and unheeded by, 
For Courtesy and Pity died 
With Hassan on the mountain side. 
His roof, that refuge unto men, 
Is Desolation's hungry den. 
The guest flies the hall, and the vassal from labour, 

Since his turban was cleft by the infidel's sabre !* 

* * » * * • * * ' • - 

I hear the sound of coming feet, 
But not a voice mine ear to greet ; 
More near — each turban I can scan, 
And silver-sheathed ataghan ;f 
The foremost of the band is seen 
An Emir by his garb of green :+ 
" Ho ! who art thou? — this low salami 
" Replies of Moslem faith I am. . 
" The burthen ye so gently bear, 
" Seems one that claims your utmost care, 
" And, doubtless, holds some precious freight, 
" My humble bark would gladly wait." 

* I need hardly observe, thftt Charity and Hospitality are the 
first duties enjuined by Mahomet ; and to say truth, very gene- 
rally pra<*ti«ed by his disciples. The first praise that ean be be- 
stowed 01. a chief, is a panegyric on bis bounty ; the next, on his 
valour 

T 'I he ataghan, a long 1 dagger worn with pistols in the belt, in 
a metal scabbard, generally of silver ; and, among the wealthier, 
gilt, or of gold. 

X Green is the privileged colour of the prophet's numerous 
pretended descendants ; with them, as here, faith (the family in- 
heritance) is supposed to supersede the necessity of good works: 
they are the worst of a very indifferent brood, 

$ Salam aleikoum I aleikoum salam! peace be with you; be 
with you peace— the salutation reserved for the faithful .--to a 
Christian. " Ui larola " a good journey ; or saban biresem, taban 
serul i ; good mom, good even ; and. wmetimes, "may your €84 
be happy ;" are the usual nlutes. 
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" Thou speakest sooth, thy skiff unmoor, 
" And waft us from the silent shore ; 
" Nay, leave the sail still furl'd, and ply 
" The nearest oar that's scatterM by, 
i( And midway to those rocks where sleep 
" The channel'd waters dark and deep. 

Rest from your task — so— bravely done, 

Our course has been right swiftly run ; 

Yet 'tis the longest voyage, I trow, 
" That one of— • • • 



Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The calm wave rippled to the bank ; 
I watch'd it as it sank, methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirr'd it more, — 'twas but the beam 
That checquerM o'er the living stream : 
I gazed, till vanishing from view, 
Like lessening pebble it withdrew ; 
Still less and less, a s^eck of white 
That gemm'd the tide, then mock'd the sight ; 
And all its hidden secrets sleep, 
Known but to Genii of the deep, 
Which, trembling in their coral caves, 
They dare not whisper to the waves. 



As rising on its purple wing 
The insect-queen* of eastern spring, 
Cer emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 
And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 

* The blue-winged butterfly of Kuhmee* the most me tod 
Beautiful of the apecief. 
vol. v.— z 
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Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 
So beauty lures the full-grown child, 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild ; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
If won, to equal ills betray'd, 
Wo waits the insect and the maid ; 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infant's play, and man's caprice : 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Hath lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that wooed its stay 
Hath brush'd its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
'Tis left to fly or fall alone. 
With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah ! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before ? 
Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 
Find joy within her broken bower? 
No : gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne'er droop the wing o'er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy show* 
To every failing but their own, 
And every wo a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister's shame. 



The Mind, that broods o'er guilty woes, 

Is lilte the Scorpion girt by fire, 
In circle narrowing as It glows, 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly search'd by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 
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One sad and sole relief she knows, 
The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain : 
So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like Scorpion girt by fire ;• 
So writhes the mind Remorse. has riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoom'd for heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death ! 



; 



Black Hassan from the Haram flies, 
Nor bends on woman's form his eyes ; 
The unwonted chase each hour employs, 
Yet shares he not the hunter's joys. 
Not thus was Hassan wont to fly 
When Leila dwelt in his Serai. 
Doth Leila there no longer dwell ? 
That tale can oniy Hassan tell : 
Strange rumours in our city say 
Upon that eve she fled away 
When Rhamazon'sf last sun was set, 
And flashing from each minaret 
Millions of lamps proclaim'd the feast 
Of Bairam through the boundless East. 



• Alluding to the dubious mieMe of the scorpion, so placed 
lor experiment by gentle philosopher! Some maintain that the 
position of the sting, when tamed toward* the head, is merely a 
convulsive movement j but other* have actually bsnught in the 
verdict " Felo de se.** The scorpions are surely interested in a 
speedy decision of the question; as, if once fairly established as 
insect Catos, they will probably be allowed to live as long as thejr 
think proper, without being martyred for the sake of an hypo* 
4hesis. 

t The cannon at sunset close the RBtrnasaa. See note, p. S4C 
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Twas then she vent as to the bath, 

Which Hassan vainly search'd in wrath ? . 

For she was flown her master's rage 

In likeness of a Georgian page, 

And far beyond the Moslem's power 

Had wrong' d him with the faithless Giaour. 

Somewhat of this had Hassan deem'd ; ' 

But still so food, so fair she seem'd, 

Too well he trusted to the slave 

Whose treachery deserved a grave : 

And on that eve had gone to mosque, 

And thence to feast in his kiosk. 

Such is the tale his Nubians teH, 

Who did not watch their charge too well & 

But others say, that on that night, ."- 

B) pale Phingari's* trembling light, 

The Giaour upon his jet black steed 

Was seen, but seen alone to speed 

With bloody spur along the shore, 

Nor maid nor page behind him bore* 



Her eye's dark charm 'twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well ; 
As large, as languishingly dark, 
But soul bearo'd forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid, 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid.f 

* Fhingari, the moon. 

t The celebrated fabulous ruby of Sultan Giamschid, the em- 
bellisher of Istakhar ; from ha splendour, named Scbebgertg, 
" the torch of night ;" also, the " cup of the sun, M See. In the 
first editions " Giamsehid" was written as a word of three syl- 
lables, so D'Herbelot has it ; but I am told Richardson reduces 
i to a dissyllable, and writes " Jarashid." I hare left in the text 
the orthography* of die one, and the pronunciation of the other* 
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Yea, Soul, and should our prophet say 

That form was nought but breathing clay, 

liy Alia ! I would answer nay ; 

Though on Al-SiratV arch I stood, 

Which totters o'er the fiery flood, 

With Paradise within my view, 

And aft his Houris beckoning through. 

Oh ! who young Leila's glance could read 

And keep that portion of bis creedf 

Which saith that woman is but dust, 

A soulless toy for tyrant's lust ? 

On her might Muftis gaee, and own 

That through her eye the Immortal shone , 

On her fair cheek's unfading hue 

The young pomegranate's* blossoms strew 

Their bloom in blushes ever new ; 

Her hair in hyacinthirte§ flow, 

When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior to them all, 

Hath swept tlw? marble where her feet 

Gleam'd whiter than the mountain sleet 

* Al-Sirat, the bridge of breadth lest than the thread of a ft- 
milked spider, over which the Mussulmans most skate into Part' 
4iae, to which it is the only entrance; hot this is not the worst, 
the river beneath being hell itself, into which, as may be expect- 
ed, the unskilful and tender of foot contrive to tumble with a 
** facilis descensus Averni,* not very pleating in prospect to the* 
next passenger. There it a shorter cut downwards for the Jew* 
and Christians. 

f A vulgar error ; the Koran allots at least a third of Para- 
dise to well-behaved women ; bat by far the greater number of 
Massolmans interpret the text, their own way, and eiclude their 
moieties from heaven. Being enemies to Platonics, they cannot 
discern '■ any fitness of thing!," in the souls of the other sex, 
conceiving them re be superceded by the Houris. 

X An oriental simile, which may, perhaps, though fairly stolen, 
he deemed " plus Arabe qu'en Arable." 

$ Hyacinthine, in Arabic, "Sunbul." as common a thought 
in the eastern poets at it was among the Greek*. 

»2 
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Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 
It fell and caught one stain of earth. 
The cygnet nobly walks the water ; 
So moved on earth Circassia's daughter, 
The loveliest bird of Vranguestan !• 
As rears her crest the ruffled Swan, 

And spurns the wave with wings of pride* 
"When pass the steps of stranger man 

Along the banks that bound her tide ; 
Thus rose fair Leila's whiter neck:— 
Thus arm'd with beauty would she check 
Intrusion's glance, till folly's gaze 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to praise- 
Thus high and graceful was her gait ; 
Her heart as tender to her mate ; 
Her mate — stern Hassan, who was he ? 
Alas ! that name was not for thee ! 



Stern Hassan, hath a journey ta'en 
With twenty vassals in his train, 
Each arm'd, as best becomes a man, 
With arquebus and ataghan ; 
The chief before, as deck'd for war, 
Bears in his belt the scimitar 
Stain'd with the best of Arnaut blood, 
When in the pass the rebels stood, 
And few return'd to tell the tale 
Of what befell in Fame's vale. 
The pistols which his girdles bore 
Where those that once a pasha wore. 
Which stilly though gemm'd and boss'd with goW> 
Even robbers tremble to behold. 
*Tis said he goes to woo a bride 
More true than her who left his side ; 



• « 
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The faithless slave that broke her bower, 

And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 

• •••••• 

i 

The sun's last rays are on the hill, 
And sparkle in the fountain rill, 
Whose welcome waters, cool and clear, 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer : 
Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
. Find that repose 'twere vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord, 
And trembling for his secret hoard — 
Here may he rest where none can see, 
In crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 
And with. forbidden wine may stain 

The bowl a Moslem must not drain. 

* * . * * * * 

The foremost Tartar's in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap ; 
The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile : 
Above, the mountain rears a peak, 
Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 
And theirs may be a feast to-night, 
Shall tempt them down ere morrow's light ; 
Beneath, a river's wintry-atream 
n Has shrunk before the summer beam, 
And left a channel bleak and bare, ~ 
Save shrubs that spring to perish there : 
Each aide the midway path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite gray, 
By time, or mountain lightning, riven * 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 
For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveil'd ? 

* * » ' ♦ . » 
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They retch the grove of pine at last : 
u Bismillah !• now the peril's past; 
" For yonder view the opening plain, 
" And there we'll prick our steeds amain :" 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 
A ballet whistled o'er his head ; 
The foremost Tartar bites the ground ! 

Scarce had they time to check the rain, 
8wift from their steeds the riders bound j 

But three shall never mount again : 
Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 

The dying ask revenge in vain. 
With steel unsheath'd, and carbine bent, 
Some o'er their courser's harness leant, 

Half sheltered by the steed ; 
Some fly behind the nearest rock, 
And there await the coming shock, 

Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 
Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 
Stern Hassan only from his horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course, 
Till fiery flashes in the van 
Proclaim too sure the robber-clan 
Have well secur'd the only way 
Could now avail the promised prey ; 
Then curFd his very bear. If with ire, 
And glared his eye with fiercer fire : 

* BUmillah— " In the name of God ;*• the commencement sf 
all die chapters of the Koran but one, and of prayer and thanks* 
giving. 

t A phenomenon not uncommon with an angry Mussulman. 
In 1809, the Captain Packa'$ whisker* ac a diprouuttc audience, 
where; no less lively with indignation than a tiger -at's. to the 
horror of all the dragomans; the portentous must»ehios twisted, 
they stood erect of their own accord, and were expected t vrj 
moment to change their colour, but nt last condescended to sub- 
side, which, probably, saved more heads than they contained 
Aa/i*. 
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" Though far and near the ballets hiss, 
" I've scaped a bloodier hour than this." 
And now the foe their covert quit, 
And call bis vassals to submit ; 
But Hassan's frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword, 
Nor of his little band a man 
Resign'd carbine or ataghan, 
Nor raised the craven cry, Amaun !* 
In fuller sight, more near and near, 
The lately ambush'd foes appear, 
And issuing from the grove, advance 
Some who on battle-charger prance. 
"Who leads them on with foreign brand, 
Far flashing in his red right hand? 
" 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! I know him now ; 
" I know him by his pallid brow ; 
u I know him by the evil eyef 
" That aids his envious treachery \ 
" I know him by his jet-black barb : 
" Though now array'd in Amaut garb, 
" Apostate from his own vile faith, 
" It shall not save him from the death : 
" 'Tis he ! well met in any hour, 
" Lost Leila's love, accursed Giaour !" 

As rolls the river into ocean,' 
In sable torrent wildly streaming ; 

As the sea-tide's opposing motion, 
In azure column proudly gleaming, 
Beats back the current many a rood, 
In curling foam and mingling flood, 
'While eddying whirl, and breaking ware, 
Roused by the blast of winter rave ; 

* " Amaun," quarter, pardon. 

t The " evil eye," a common rapentHkm in the Levant, and. 
of which the imaginary effects are yet very lingular on (hot* 
who conceive themselves affected. 



M 
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She ww the planets faintly twinkling 
* 'Tis twilight — sure his train is nigh/ 
She could not rest in the garden-bower, 
But gazed through the grate of his steepest 

tower: 
" Why comes he not ? his steeds are fleet, 
" Nor ithrink they from the summer heat ; 
44 Why sends not the Bridegroom his promised 

gift ? 
" Is his heart more cold, or his barb less swift ? 
" Oh false reproach ! yon Tartar now 
" Has gain'd our nearest mountain's brow, 
" And warily the steep descends, 
" And flow within the valley bends ; 
" And he bares the gift at his saddle bow— 
** Hpw could I deem his courser slow ? 
" Wight well my largess shall repay 
"Hi* welcome speed, and weary way." 
The Tartar lighted at the gate, 
Nut scarce upheld his fainting weight : 
II in *w*rthy visage spake distress, 
But this might be from weariness; 
His garb with sanguine spots was dyed, 
But these might be from his courser's side ; 
He drew the token from his vest- 
Angel of Death ! 'tis Hassen's cloven crest ! 
His calpac* rent — his caftan red— 
« Lady a fearful bride thy Son hath wed : 
« Me, not from mercy, did they spare, 
" But this empurpled pledge to hear. 
" Peace to the brave ! whose blood is spilt : 
" Wo to the Giaour ! for his the guilt." 
******** 

• The u Calpie w ii the solid cap or centre part of the head- 
dreasj the shawl u wound round it, and tonus the turban. 
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A turban* carved in coarsest stone, 
A pillar with rank weeds o'ergrown, 
Whereon can now be scarcely read 
The Koran Terse that mourns the dead, 
Point out the spot where Hassan fell 
A victim in that lonely dell. 
There sleeps as true an Osmanlie 
As e'er at Mecca bent the knee ; 
As ever scom'd forbidden wine, 
Or pray'd with face towards the shrine, 
In orisons resumed anew 
At solemn sound of " Alia Hu !"t 
Tet died he by a stranger's hand, 
And stranger in his native land; 
Yet died he as in arms he stood, 
And unavenged, at least in blood. 
But him the maids of Paradise 

Impatient to their halls invite, 
And the dark Heaven of Houri's eyes 

On him shall glance for ever bright ; 
They come — their kerchiefs green they wave,* 
And welcome with a kiss the brave ! 
Who falls in battle 'gainst a Giaour 

Is worthiest an immortal bower. 

******* 

* The turban, pillar, and inscriptive vene, decorate the tombs 
•f the Osmanlies, whether in the eemetry or the wilderness. In 
the mountains you frequently pats similar mementos ; and on 
.inquiry you are informed that they record some victim of rebel- 
lion, plunder, or revenge. 

t " Alia Hu !" the concluding words of the Muezzin's call to 
prayer from the highest gallery on the exterior of the Minaret. 
On a still evening, when the Muezzin has a fine voice, which it 
frequently the case, the effect is solemn and beautiful beyond all 
the bells in Christendom. 

X The following is part of a battle song of the Turks .— " I see 
—I see a dark-eyed girl of Paradise, and the waves a handker- 
chief, a kerchief of green ; and cries aloud, Come, kiss me, for I 
love thee," &c 

TOI. y. — ▲ a 
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And Jrom He tonteat *scnpe 
To wander round lost Kobe*} throne » 
And fae waqncnA'd, unquemrnmhm% 
Around, within, thy heart shall dwell'; 
Nor ear can heir i>or tongue cut tall • 
The torture* of that nwmrdhdl! 
Bat first, on entth m Yfjqpaet ns^ 
Thy cone shaH Jrosn in tosnltb0*eat : 
Tlien ghastly haunt thy smttre fvlaot, 
And sack the blood of all thy raee * 
There from thy daughter* siateir, wise, 
At midnight drain the stream of mV< 
Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thyfirid firing coarse : 
Thy victims ere they yet expire / 
0hall know the demon for their site, 
As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 
Thy flowers are withered on the atom. 

• Monkir and Nekir are the iaqahfttom of the dead, scan 
whom the corpse undergoes a slight noviasatc and preparatory 
training for damnation. If the answers are none of tbeefaase*, 
he Utauled up with aseytheand thumped down withered** 
mace till properly seasoned, with a variety of infuidtoij preVi- 
tions. The offlee of these angeh fa no smecuiu.; there are en 
two, and the number of orthotics deceased being in a anala*> 
portion to the remainder, their hanfe ate always roJL 

f Sblfa, the Oriental Prince of Darkneea. - 

| The Vampire superstition fa atftl general in taw Left*. 
Honest Tooroefort tells a long story, whieh Mr. nosiaVLj,*** 
notes on Thataba, quotes about these ( 
them. The Romafc term fa « Vardsnlaeha » I 
whole family being; terrified by the 
they imagined most proceed from stjeh a 
never mention the word without horror* 
lokaV» fa an old legitimate HeUente i 
plied toArsenks, who, aeeordasf to the 
death animated by the Deris. Thai 
word I Mentio n* 
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But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest, most beloved of all, 
Shall bless thee with 2l father* 9 name — 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek's last tinge, her eye's last spark, 
And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o'er its lifeless blue ; 
Then with unhallow'd hand shalt tear 1 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 
Of which in life a lock when shorn 
Affection's fondest pledge was worn ; 
But now is borne away by thee, 
Memorial of thine agony ! 
Wet with thine own best blood shall drip* 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip ; 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 
Go— and with Gouls and Afrits rave ; 
Till these in horror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed than they ! 



" How name ye yon lone Caloyer ? 

" His features I have scann'd before 
" In mine own land : 'tis many a year, 

* 8ince, dashing by the lonely shore, 
" I saw hhn urge a* fleet a steed 
" As ever served a horseman's need. 
" But once I saw that face, yet then 
"It was so marked with inward pain, 
"I could not paw it by again ; 
" It breathes the same dark spirit now, 
" As death were stamp'd upon his brow. 



ft 



'* The ftedmea of the free, and the wetnea of the lip with 
Mood, are the nerer-flulmt; rigm of a Vampire. The storiet 
told in Hungary and Qtteee of these foul feeden are angular* 
and aooe of them matt incrafioly atteiUA. 
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"'Tis twice three years at summer tide 

" Since first among* our freres he came j 
" And here it soothes him to abide 

" For some dark deed he will not name. 
" But never at our vesper prayer, 
" Nor e'er before confession chair 
" Kneels he, nor recks he when arise 
" Incense or anthem to the skies, 
" But broods within his cell alone, 
" His faith and race alike unknown. 
" The sea from Paynim land he crost, 
" And he ascended from the coast : 
" Yet seems he not of Othman race, 
" But only Christian in his face : 
"I'd judge him some stray renegade, 
" Repentant of the change he made, 
" Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 
" Nor tastes the sacred bread and wine. 
" Great largess to these walls he brought, 
" And thus our abbot's favour bought ; 
" But were I Prior, not a day 
" Should brook such stranger's further stay, 
" Or pent within our penance cell 
" Should doom him there for aye to dwell. 
" Much in his visions mutters he 
" Of maiden 'whelm'd beneath the sea ; 
Of sabres clashing, foemen flying,' ♦ 
Wrongs avenged, and Moslem dying. 
" On cliff he hath been known to stand, 
" And rave as to some bloody hand 
" Fresh sever'd from its parent limb, 
" Invisible to ail but him, 
" Which beckons onward to his grave, 

" And lures to leap into the wave." 

******* 

******* 
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Dark and unearthly is the scowl 

That: glares beneath his dusky cowl : 

The flash of that dilating eye 

Reveals too much of times gone by ; 

Though varying, indistinct its hue, 

Oft will his glance the gazer rue, 

For in it lurks that nameless spell 

Which speaks, itself unspeakable, 

A spirit yet unquell'd and high, 

That claims and keeps ascendency ; 

And like the bird whose pinions quake, 

But cannot fly the gazing snake, 

"Will others quail beneath his look, 

Nor 'scape the glance they scarce can brook. 

From him the half-affrighted Friar 

"When met alone would fain retire, 

As if that eye and bitter smile 

Transferred to others fear and guile : 

Not oft to smile descendeth he, 

And when he doth 'tis sad to see 

That he but mocks at Misery. 

How that pale lip will curl and quiver ! 

Then fix once more as if for ever ; 

As if his sorrow or disdain 

Forbade him e'er to smile again. 

Well were it so— such ghastly mirth 

From joyaunce ne'er derived its birth. 

But sadder still it were to trace 

What once were feelings in that face : 

Time hath not yet the features fit'd, 

But brighter traits with evil mix'd ; 

And there are hues not always faded, 

Which speak a mind not all degraded 

Even by the crimes through which it waded : 

The common crowd but see the gloom 

Of wayward deeds, and fitting doom ; 

i»2 
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The close observer can espy 
A noble soul, and lineage high : 
Alas ! though both bestow'd in vain, 
Which Grief could change, and Guilt could stain 
It was no vulgar tenement 
To which such lofty gifts were lent, 
And still with little less than dread 
On such the sight is riveted. 
The roofless cot, decayed and rent, 
Will scarce delay the passer by ; 

The tower by war or tempest bent, 

While yet may frown one battlement, 
Demands and daunts the stranger's eye ; 

Each ivied arch, and pillar lone, 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone I 

" His floating robe around him folding, 

" Slow sweeps he through the column'd aisle ; 
" With dread beheld, with gloom beholding 

" The rites that sanctify the pile. 
" But when the anthem shakes the choir, 
" And kneel the monks, his steps retire ; 
By yonder lone and wavering torch 
His aspect glares within the porch ; 
" There will he pause till all is done — • 
" And hear the? prayer, but utter none. 
" See — by the half-illumined wall 
" His hood fly back, his dark hair fall, 
" That pale brow wildly wreathing round* 
" As if the Gorgon there had bound 
" The sablest of the serpent-braid 
" That o'er her fearful forehead stray'd : 
" For he declines the convent oath, 
" And leaves those locks unhallow'd growth, 
" But wears our garb in all beside ; 
w And, not from piety but pride, 



(t 
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" Gives wealth to walls that never heard 

" Of his one holy vow nor word. 

" Lo ! — mark ye, as the harmony 

" Peals louder praises to the sky, 

** That livid cheek, that stony air 

" Of mix'd defiance and despair ! 

" Saint Francis, keep him from the shrine ! 

" Else may we dread the wrath divine 

" Made manifest by awful sign. 

" If ever evil angel bore 

" The form of mortal, such he wore ; 

" By all my hope of sins forgiven, 

" Such looks are not of earth nor heaven !" 

To love the softest hearts are prone, 
But such can ne'er be all his own ; 
To timid in his woes to share, 
Too meejc to meet, or brave despair ; 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that time can never heal. 
The rugged metal of the mine 
Must burn before its surface shine, 
But plunged within the furnace-flame, 
It bends and melts — though still the same ; 
Then tempered to thy want or will, 
'Twill serve the to defend or kill; 
A breast-plate for thine hour of need, 
Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed; 
But if a dagger's form it bear, 
Let those who shape its edge, beware ! 
Thus passion's fire, and woman's art, 
Can turn and tame the sterner heart ; 
From these its form and tone are ta'en* 
,And what they make it, must remain, 

But break— before it bend again. 

******* 

******* 
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If aotttade Meceed to grieft ~ • 

Release from pain it slight relief \ 
The vacant bosom's wilderness 
slight thank the pang that made it let*. 
We loathe what none are left to share s 
Even bliss— 'twere wo alone to bear; 
The heart once left thus desolate 
Moat fly at hat (br ease-4o fail*. 
It is as if the dead could feel .. 
Tlie icy worm" around them steal* 
And shudder, as the reptiles creep # 
To revel o'er their rotting sleep, * : 
Without the power to scare away 
Tlie cold consumer of their clay ! . 
It is as if the desert-bird,* 

•Whose beak unlocks her bosom's stream 

To still her famish'd nestlings' 
Nor mourns a life to them, trsinsrerr'd, 
Should rend her rash devoted breast. 
And find them flown her empty nest. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 

Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unemployed* 
Who would be doom'd to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun \ 
Less hideous far the tempest's roar 
Than ne'er to brave the billows more- 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o'er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune's shore, 
'Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, ' 
Unseen to drop by dull decay ;— 
Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock \ 



offering her dMsxatwUa tot***. 
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" Father ! thy days have pass'd in peace, 

" Mid counted beads, and countless prayer ; 
*' To bid the sins of others cease, 

" Thyself without a crime or care, 
" Save transient ills that all must bear, 
" Has been thy lot from youth to age ; 
" And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
" Of passions fierce and uncontrolled, 
" Such as thy penitents unfold, 
" Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 
" Within thy pure and pitying breast. 
" My days though few, have pass'd below 
u In much of joy* but more of wo ; 
" Yet still in hours of love or strife, 
" I've 'scaped the weariness of life : 
" Now leagued with friends, now girt by foes, 
n I loathed the languor of repose. 
*• Now nothing left to love or hate, 
" No more with hope or pride elate, 
€( I'd rather be the thing that crawls 
" Most noxious o'er a dungeon's walls, 
" Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 
" Condemn'd to meditate and gaze. 
u Yet lurks a wish within my breast 
u For rest — but not to feel 'tis rest. 
" Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil ; 

" And I shall sleep without the dream 
" Of what I was, and would be still, 

" Dark as to thee my deeds may seem : 
" My memory now is but the tomb 
" Of joys long dead ; my hope, their doom : 
" Though better to have died with those 
" Than bear a life of lingering woes. 
" My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
" The searching throes of ceaseless pain ; 
" Nor sought the self-accorded grave 
u Of ancient fool and modern knave *. 
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** Yet death I have not fear* J to meet ; 
" And in the field it had been sweet, 
" Had danger woo'd me on to move 
" The slave of glory, not of love. 
"I've braved it— not for honour's boast ; 
"I smile at laurels won or lost ; 
" To such let others carve their way, 
** For high renown, or hireling pay :, 
M But place again before my eyes 
" Aught that 1 deem a worthy prize ; 
" The maid I love the man I hate, 

And I will haunt the steps of fate, 

To save or slay as these require, 

Through rending steel, and rolling lire ; 

Nor need'st thou doubt this speech from one 
" Who would but do— what he hath done. 
" Death is but what the haughty brave, 
" The weak must bear, the wretch must crave ; 
" Then let Life go to him who gave : 
" I have not quail'd to danger's brow 

When high and happy — need 1 now ? 
* * # * » # 



« 
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" I loved her, friar ! nay, adored — 

"But these are words that all can use — 
" I proved it more in deed than word ; 
" There's blood upon that dinted sword, 

" A stain its steel can never lose : 
" 'Twas shed for her, who died for me, 

" It warm'd the heart of one aDhorr'd : 
"Nay, start not— no — nor bend thy knee, 

" Nor midst thy sins such act record ; 
" Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, 
" For he was hostile to thy creed ! 
"The very name of Nazarine 
" Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen. 
Ungrateful foo\ \ s\t\ce but for \>?axv&& 
Well wielded in some \\ar<ty Yrcavta* 
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" And wounds by Galileans given, 

" The surest pass to Turkish heaven, 

" For him his. Houris still might wait 

" Impatient at the prophet's gate. 

" I loved her — love will find its way 

" Through paths where wolves would fear to prey, 

"And if it dares enough, 'twere hard 

If passion met not some reward — 
"No matter how, or where* or why, 

" I did not vainly seek, nor sigh : 

" Tet sometimes, with remorse, in vain 

" I wish she had not loved again. 

" She died— I dare not tell thee how ; 

"But look — 'tis written on my brow! 

" There read of Cain the curse and crime, 

"In characters unworn by time : 

" Still, ere thou dost condemn me, pause ; 

" Not mine the act, though I the cause. 

" Yet did h4 but what I had done 

" Had she been false to more than one. 

'* Faithless to him, he gave the blow ; 

" But true to me, I laid him low : 

" Howe'er deserved her doom might be, 

"Her treachery was truth to me ; 

" To me she gave her heart, that all 

" Which tyranny can ne'er enthrall ; 

" And I, alas ! too late to save 1 . 

" Yet ajl I then could give, I gave, 

"'Twas some relief, our foe a grave.. 

" His death sits lightly; but her fate 

" Has made me — what thou well may'st hate. 
" His doom was seal'd — he knew it well, 
Warn'd by the voice of stern Taheer, 
Deep in whose darkly boding ear* 
The deathshot peal'd of murder near, 
" As filed the troop to where they fell ! 

* This superstition of a teeond-heariog (for I nevev met with 
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" He died too in the battle broil, 

" A time that heeds nor pain nor toil; 

downright aeeond*sight in the East) fell once under my own ©b» 
servation. On my third journey to C»pcCokmna e»rly in 1811, 
at we passed through the defile that lends from the hamlet be- 
tween Keratia and Colonna, I observed Dervish Tahiti ridiag 
rather oat of the path, and leaning bis bead upon his hand as if 
in pain. I rode up and inquired. " We are in peril," he an- 
swered. ** What peril ? we are not now in Albania, nor in the 
passes to Ephesus, Messalonghi, or Lepanto ; there are plenty 
of us, well armed, and the Choriates have not courage to be 
thieves ?"—*•* True, Aflendi, but nevertheless die shot is ringing 
in my ears."—** The shot ! not a tophaike has been fired this 
morning."—** I hear it notwithstanding— Bom— Bom— as plainly 
as I hear your voice.*—** Piha."— '* As you please, Affendi ; if 
it is written, so wUl it be." I left this quick-eared predesunariaa, 
and rode up to Basili. his Christian compatriot, whose ears, though 
not at all prophetic, by no means relished the intelligence. We 
all arrived at Colonna, remained some hours, and returned lei* 
surely, saying « variety of brilliant things, in more languages 
than spoiled the building of Babel, upon the mistaken seer. Ro- 
maic, Arnaout, Turkish, Italian, and English, were all exercised, 
in various conceits upon the unfortunate Mussulman. While we 
were contemplating the beautiful prospect, Dervish was occu- 
pied about the columns. I thought he was deranged into an 
antiquarian, and asked him if he had become a " Palao*castro" 
man : ** No," said he, " but these pillars will be useful in making 
a stand ;" and added other remarks which at least evinced his 
own belief in his troublesome faculty of fore-hearing. On our 
return to Athens, we heard from Leone 1 (a prisoner set ashore 
some days after) of the intended attack of the Mainotes, men* 
tioned. with the cause of its not taking place, in the notes to 
Childe Harold, Canto XL I was at some pains to question the 
man, and he described the dresses, arms, and marks of the horses 
of our party so accurately, that with other circumstances, we 
could not doubt of hi* having been in ** villanous company," 
and ourselves in a bad neighbourhood. Dervish became a sooth- 
sayer for life, and I dare say is now hearing more musquetry than 
ever will be fired, to the great refreshment of the Arnaouts of 
Berat, and his native mountains. I shall mention one trait more 
of this singular race. In March 1811, a remarkably stout and 
active Arnaout came (I believe the 50th on the same errand) to 
offer himself as an attendant, which was declined : ** Well, Af. 
fendi," quoth he, " may you live 1— you would have found me 
useful* 1 shall leave the town for the hills to-morrow, in the 
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w One cry to Mahomet for aid, 

" One prayer to Alia all he made : 

"He knew and crossM me in the fray — 

" I gazed upon him where he lay, 

" And watch'd his spirit ebb away : 

" Though pierced like Pard by hunters' steel, 

" He felt not half that now I feel. 

"I search'd, but vainly search'd, to find 

" The workings of a wounded mind ; 

" Each feature of that sullen corse 

'* Betray'd his rage, but no remorse. 

" Oh, what had Vengeance given to trace 

" Despair upon his dying face ! 

" The late repentance of that hour, 

" When Penitence hath lost her power 

*' To tear one terror from the grave, 

"And will not soothe, and can not save. 

* # # * * # * 

" The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
" Their love can scarce deserve the name , 

" But mine was like the lava flood 
"That boils in JEtna's breast of flame. 

" I cannot prate in puling strain 

* Of ladye-love, and beauty's chain : 

" If changing cheek, and scorching vein, 
"Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, 
M If bursting heart, and mad'ning brain, 
"And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
" And all that I have felt, and feel, 
"Betoken love — that love was mine, 
"And shown by many a bitter sign. 

winter I retsm, perhflpi you will then receive me." Derv'uli, 
who was present, remarked as a thing of coarse, and of no eon- 
sequence, M in the mean time he will join the Kkphtes," (rob- 
bers,) which was tine to the letter.. If not eat off, they come 
town in the winter, and pass it unmolested in some town, where 
they an often at well known m their e*ntovtt. 
TO*, w,— b b 
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" Tis true, I could not whine nor sigh,. 

" I knew but to obtain or (fie. 

" I die— but fint I hare possess'd, 

" And come what may, I have been bleat. 

M Shall 1 the doom I sought uporaid ? 

" No— reft of all, yet undismayM 

n But for the thought of Leila slain, . 

« Give me the pleasure with the pain, 

" 80 would I live and love again. 

"I grieve, but not, my holy guide! 

" For him who dies, but her who died : 

M She sleeps beneath the wandering ware— 

" Ah ! had she but an earthly grave, 

" This breaking heart and throbbing head 

" Should seek and share her narrow bed. 

" She was a form of life and light, 

" That, seen, became a part of sight; 

" And rose, where'er I turn'd mine eye, 

"The Morning-star of Memory ! 

" Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven ; 

" A spark of that immortal fire 
* With angels shared, by Alia given, 

" To lift from earth our low desire. 
" Devotion wafts the mind above, 
"But Heaven itself descends in love ; 
" A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
" To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
" A Ray of him who form'd the whole ; 

A Glory circling round the soul ! 

I grant my love imperfect, all 

That mortals by the name miscall * 
" Then deem it evil, what thou wilt ; 
" But say, oh say, hers was not guilt ! 
" She was my life's unerring light : 
"That quench'd, what beam shall break mj 
night i 
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" Oh ! would it shone to lead me still, 
"Although to death or deadliest ill ! 
" Why marvel, ye, if they who lose 
44 This present joy, this future hope, 
"No more with sorrow meekly cope ; 
M Inphrensy then their fate accuse -. 
"In madness do those fearful deeds 

" That seem to add but guilt to wo ? 
" Alas ! the breast that inly bleeds 

"Hath nought to dread from outward blow •- 
" Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
" Cares little into what abyss. 
" Fierce as the gloomy vulture's now 

"To thee, old man, ray deeds appear : 
" I read abhorrence on thy brow, 

" And this too was I born to bear ! 
" 'Tis true, that, like that bird of prey, 
" With havock have I mark'd my way: 
" But this was taught me by the dove, 
" To die — and know no second love. 
" This lesson yet hath man to learn, 
" Taught by the thing he dares to spurn : 
" The bird that sings within the brake, 
" The swan that swims upon the lake, 
" One mate, and one alone, will take. 
" And let the fool still prone to range, 
" And sneer on all who cannot change, 
" Partake his jest with boasting boys ; 
" I envy not his varied joys, 
" But deem such feeble, heartless man, 
" Less than yon solitary swan ; 
" Far, far beneath the shallow maid 
" He left believing and betray'd. 
" Such shame at least was never mine — 
" Leila I each thought was only thine ! 
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" My good, my guilt, my weal, my wo, 
" My hope on high— my all below. 
w Earth holds no other Eke to thee, 
"Oh, if it doth, in Tain for me: 
M For worlds I dare not view the dame 
" Resembling thee, yet not the same. 
" The very crimes that mar my youth, 
" This bed of death— attest my troth ! 
" lis all too late — thou wert, thou art 
" The cherish'd madness of my heart ! 

" And she was lost— and yet I breathed, 
"But not the breath of human life : 

M A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 
" And stung my every thought to strife. 

" Alike all time, abhorrM all place, 

u Shuddering I shrunk from Nature's face, 

" Where every hue that charm'd before 

*• The blackness of my bosom wore. 

" The rest thou dost already know, 

" And all my sins, and half my wo. 

" But talk no more of penitence ; 

" Thou see'st I soon shall part from hence : 

" And if thy holy tale were true, 

" The deed that's done can'st thou undo ? 

" Thing me not thankless — but this grief 

** Looks not to priesthood for relief.* 

" My soul's estate in secret guess : 

" But would'st thou pity more, say less. 

" When thou can'st bid my Leila live, 

" Then will I sue thee to forgive ; 

* The monk's sermon it omitted. It seems to have had co lit- 
tle effect upon the patient, that it could have no hopes from the 
reader. It may be sufficient to say, that it was of a customary 
length (as may be perceived from the interruptions and uneasi- 
ness of the penitent), and was delivered in the nasal tone of all 
orthodox preachers. 
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" Then plead my cause in that high place 
" Where purchased masses proffer grace. 
" Go, when the hunter's band hath wrung 
" From forest-cave her shrieking young, 
" And calm the lonely lioness : 
" But soothe not — mock not my distress ! 



" In earlier days, and calmer hours, 

" When heart with heart delights to blend, 
" Where bloom my native valley's bowers 

" I had — Ah ! have I now ? — a friend ! 
" To him this pledge I charge thee send, 

" Memorial of a youthful vow ; 
" I would remind him of my end : 

"Though souls absorb'd like mine allow 
" Brief thought to distant friendship's claim, 
" Yet dear to him my blighted name. 
" 'Tis strange — he prophesied my doom, 

" And I have smiled — I then could smile— 
" When Prudence would his voice assume, 

" And warn— I reck'd not what — the while : 
" But now remembrance whispers o'er 
"Those accents scarcely mark'd before. 
" Say — that his bodings come to pass, 

" And he will start to hear their truth, 

" And wish his words bad not been sooth : 
" Tell him, unheeding as I was, 

" Through many a busy bitter scene 

" Of all our golden youth had been, 
" In pain, my faltering tongue had tried 
•' To bless his memory ere I died ; 
" But heaven in wrath would turn away, 
" If Guilt should for the guiltless pray. 
" I do not ask him not to blame, 
" Too gentle he to wound my name; 
" And what have I to do with fame ? 

»b2 
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" I do not ask him not to mourn, 

" Such cold request might sound like scorn ; 

" And what than friendship's manly tear 

" May better grace a brother's bier ? 

u But bear this ring, his own of old, 

" And tell him— what thou dost behold ! 

M The withered frame, the ruin'd mind, 

" The wreck by passion left behind, 

« A thrivelPd scroll, a scattered lea£ 

" Seared by the autumn blast of grief! 

******* 

" Tell me no more of fancy's gleam, 
" No, father no, 'twas not a dream ; 
Alas ! the dreamer first must sleep, 
I only watch'd, and wish'd to weep ; 
" But could not, for my burning brow 
" Throbb'd to the very brain as now : 
" I wish'd but for a single tear, 
" As something welcome, new, and dear 
" I wish'd it then, I wish it still, 
" Despair is stronger than my will. 
" Waste not thine orison, despair 
" Is mightier than thy pious prayer ; 
" I would not, if I might, be blest, 
" I want no paradise, but rest. 
" 'Twas then, I tell thee, father ! then 
" I saw her ; yes, she lived again ; 
" And shining in her white symar,* 
" As throogh yon pale gray cloud the star 
" Which now I gaze on, as on her, 
" Who look'd and looks far lovelier ; 
" Dimly I view its trembling spark ; 
" To-morrow's night shall be more -dark ; 
" And I, before its rays appear, 
" That lifeless thing the living fear. 
• « Synaa? 1 — SVawd. 
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" I wander, father ! for my soul 

" Is fleeting towards the final goal. 

" I saw her, friar ! and I rose 

u Forgetful of my former woes ; 
And rushing from my couch, I dart, 
And clasp her to my desperate heart ; 
I clasp — what is it that I clasp ? 
No breathing form within my grasp, 
No heart that beats reply to mine, 

" Yet, Leila ! yet the form is thine ! 

" And art thou, dearest, changed so much, 

" As meet my eye, yet mock my touch ? 

" Ah ! were thy beauties e'er so cold, 

" I care not, so my arms enfold 

" The all they ever wish'd to hold. 

" Alas ! around a shadow prest, 

" They shrink upon my lonely breast ; 

" Yet still 'tis there ! In silence stands, 

" And beckons with beseeching hands ! 

" With braided hair, and bright-black eye — 

" I knew 'twas false — she could not die ! 

" But he is dead ! within the dell 

" I saw him buried where he fell ; 

" He comes not, for he cannot break 

" From earth ; why then art thou awake ? 

" They told me wild waves roll'd above 

" The face I view, the form I love ; 

" They told me — 'twas a hideous tale ! 

" I'd tell it, but*my tongue would fail : 

" If true, and from thine ocean-cave 

" Thou com'st to claim a calmer graves 

M Oh ! pass thy dewy fingers o'er 

" This brow that then will burn no more ; 

" Or place them on my hopeless heart : 

" But, shape or shade ! whate'er thou art, 

" In mercy ne'er agaia depart ! 
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« Or farther with thee bear my soul 
« Than winds can waft or waters roR f 

" Such 19 my name, and such my tale. 

" Confessor! to thy secret ear, 
" I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 

« And thank thee for the generous tear 

* This glazing eye could never shed. 

" Then lay me with the humblest dead, 
•* And, save the cross above my head, 
" Be neither name nor emblem spread, 
u By prying stranger to be read, 
u Or stay the passing pilgrim's tread." 
He pass'd— - nor of his name and race 
Hath left a token or a trace, 
Save what the father must not say 
Who shrived him on his dying day : 
This broken tale was all we knew 
Of her he loved, or him he slew.* 

* The circumstance to which the above rtory relates was not 
rery uncommon »ri Turkey. A few years ago the wife of Much- 
tar Pacha complained to his father of his son's supposed infidelity; 
he asked with whom, and she had the barbarity to give in a list 
of the twelve handsomest women in Yanina. They were seized, 
fastened up hi sacks, and drowni d in the lake the same night ! 
One of the guards who was present informed me. that not one 
of the victims uttered a cry, or showed a symptom of terror at 
so sudden a " wrench from all we know from aljl we love.* The 
fate of Phrosine, the fairest of this sacrifice, it the subject of many 
a Romaic and Anmout ditty. The story m the text is one told 
of a young Venetian many years ago, and now nearly forgotten. 
I heard it by accident recited by one of the eaffee-houae story- 
tellers who abound in the Levant, and sing or recite their nar- 
ratives. The additions and interpolations by the translator will 
be easily distinguished from the rest by want of Eastern imagery; 
and I regret that my memory has retained so few fragments of 
the original. 

For the contents of some of the notes { am indebted partly to 
D'Herbelot, and partly to that most eastern, and as Mr. Weber 
justly entitles it, « sublime tale," the « Caliph Vathek." I b> 
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not know from what source the author of that lingular Yolume 
may have drawn his materials ; some of his incidents are to be 
found in the * Bibliotheque Orientate;" but for correctness, of 
costume, beauty of description and power of imagination it far 
surpasses all European imitations ; and bears such marks of ori- 
ginality, that those who have tinted the East will find some 
difficulty in believing it to be more than a translation. As an 
Eastern tale, even Easterns must bow before it ; hb *• Happy 
Valley" will not bear a comparison with the " Hall of EbJis." 
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